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TO HENRY FYNES CLINTON, ESQ., Ac. Ac. 

AUTHOR OF “THE FASTI HELLENICI.” 


My dkar Sir, 

I am not more sensible of the distinction conferred upon 
me, when you allowed me to inscribe this History with your 
name, than pleased with an occassion to express my gratitude 
for the assistance I have derived throughout the progress of * 
my labours, from that memorable work, in which you have 
upheld the celebrity of English learning, and alTorded so imperish- 
hable a contribution to our knowledge of the Ancient World. To 
all who in History look for the true connexion between causes and 
elTects , chronology is not a dry and mechanical compilation of 
barren dates , but the explanation of events , and the philosophy of 
facts. And the publication of the Fasti Uellenici has thrown upon 
those limes, in which an accurate chronologiral system can best 
repair what is deficient, and best elucidate what is obscure in the 
scanty authorities bequeathed to us, all the light of a profound and 
disciplined intellect, applying the acutest comprehension to the 
richest erudition , and arriving at its conclusions according to the 
true spirit of iuductivc reasoning, which proportions the complete- 
ness of the final discovery to the caution of the intermediate pro- 
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cess. My obligations to that learning and to those gifts which you 
have exhibited to the world, are shared by all who in England, or 
in Europe, study the History, or cultivate the Literature, of 
Greece. But, in the patient kindness with which you have per- 
mitted me to consult you during the tedious passage of these vo- 
lumes through the press — in the careful advice — in the generous 
encouragement — which have so often smoothed my path, and 
animated my progress — there are obligations peculiar to myself; 
and in those obligations there is so much that honours me, that 
were I to enlarge upon them more, the world might mistake an 
acknowledgement for a boast. 

With the highest consideration and esteem, 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Most sincerely and gratefully yours, 

EDWAKD LYTTON BULWER. 

London , March, 1837. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T hb historical work, a portion of which is now presented to the 
reader, has occupied me many years — though often interrupt- 
ed in its progress — either by more active employment, or by 
literary undertakings of a character more seductive. These 
volumes were not only written, but actually in the hands of 
the publisher, before the appearance, and even, I believe, 
before the announcement, of the first volume of Mr. Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece , or I might have declined going over any portion 
of the ground cultivated by that distinguished scholar.* As it is, 
however, the plan I have pursued differs materially from that of 
Mr. Thirlwall, and I trust that the soil is sufficiently fertile to yield 
a harvest to either labourer. 

Since it is the letters, yet more than the arms or the institu- 
tions of Athens, which have rendered her illustrious, it is my 
object to combine an elaborate view of her literature , with a com- 
plete and impartial account of her political transactions. The two 
volumes now published bring the reader, in the one branch of my 

* In (heir passage through ibe press, I have, however, had many 
opportunities to consult and refer to Mr. Thirwall’s able and careful 
work. 
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subject, to the supreme administration of Pericles; in the other, 
to a critical analysis of the tragedies of Sophocles. Two additional 
volumes will, 1 trust, be sufficient to accomplish iny task, and 
close the records of Athens at that period when the annals of the 
world are merged into the chronicle of the Roman Empire. In 
these latter volumes, it is my intention to complete the history of 
the Athenian Drama — to include a survey of the Athenian Philo- 
sophy — to describe the Manners , Habits, and Social Life of the 
People , and to conclude the whole with such a review of the facts 
and events narrated, as may constitute, perhaps, an unprejudiced 
and intelligible explanation of the causes of the Rise and Fall of 
Athens. 

As the history of the Greek Republics has been too often cor- 
ruptly pressed into the service of heated political partisans, may I 
be pardoned the precaution of observing, that whatever my own 
political code, as applied to England, I have nowhere sought 
know ingly to pervert the lessons of the past to fugitive interests 
and party purposes. Whether led sometimes to censure, or more 
often to vindicate, the Athenian People, I am not conscious of any 
other desire than that of strict, faithful, impartial justice. Rest- 
lessly to seek among the ancient institutions for illustrations (rarely 
apposite) of the modern , is , indeed , to desert the character of a 
judge for that of an advocate , and to undertake the task of the his- 
torian , with the ambition of the pamphleteer. Though designing 
this work , not for colleges and cloisters , but for the general and 
miscellaneous public ; it is nevertheless impossible to pass over in 
silence some matters which , if apparently trilling in themselves, 
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have acquired dignity, and even interest, from brilliant specula- 
tions, or celebrated disputes. In the History of Greece, (and 
Athenian history necessarily includes nearly all that is valuable in 
the annals of the whole Hellenic race,) the reader must submit to 
pass through much that is minute , much that is wearisome , if he 
desire to arrive at last at definite knowledge and comprehensive 
views. In order, however, to interrupt as little as possible the 
recital of events, I have endeavoured to confine to the earlier 
portion of the work , such details of an antiquarian or speculative 
nature , as while they may afford to the general reader , not indeed 
a minute analysis , but perhaps a sufficient notion , of the more 
important scholastic inquiries which have engaged the attention of 
some of the subtlest minds of Germany and England , may also 
prepare him the better to comprehend the peculiar character and 
circumstances of the people to whose history he is introduced : and 
it may be well to warn the more impatient, that it is not till the Se- 
cond Book, (yoI, i. p. 179,) that disquisition is abandoned for 
narrative. There yet remain various points, on which special 
comment would be incompatible with connected and popular his- 
tory, but on which I propose to enlarge in a series of supplementary 
notes , to be appeuded to the concluding volume. These notes 
will also comprise criticisms and specimens of Grecian writers, 
not so intimately connected with the progress of Athenian litera- 
ture , as to demand lengthened and elaborate notice in the body of 
the work. Thus, when it is completed, it is my hope that this 
Book will unite, with a full and complete History of Athens, Poli- 
tical and Moral , a more ample and comprehensive view of the 
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treasures of the Greek literature than has yet been afforded to the 
English public. I have ventured on these remarks because 1 
thought it due to the reader , no less than to myself, to explain the 
plan and outline of a design at present only partially developed. 

London, March , 1837. 
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ATHENS; 

ITS RISE AND FALL. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Situation and soil of Attica — the Pelasgians its earliest inhabitants — 
their race and language akin to the Grecian — their varying civilisation 
and architectural remains — Cecrops — were the earliest civilizers of 
Greece foreigners or Greeks? — the foundation of Athens — the im- 
provements attributed to Cecrops — the religion of the Greeks cannot 
be reduced to a single system — its influence upon their character and 
morals, arts and poetry — the origin of slavery and aristocracy. 

I. To VINDICATE THE MEMORY OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLB, 

without disguising the errors of Athenian Institutions; — and , in 
narrating alike the triumphs and the reverses — the grandeur and 
the decay — of the most eminent of Ancient States, to record the 
causes of her imperishable influence on mankind not alone in Po- 
litical Change or the fortunes of fluctuating War, but in the Arts, 
the Letters , and the Social Habits , which are equal elements in 
the history of a People ; — this is the object that I set before me ; 
— not unreconciled to the toil of years , if, serving to divest of 
some party errors, and to diffuse through a wider circle, such 
knowledge as is yet bequeathed to us of a time and land , fertile 
in august examples and in solemn warnings — consecrated by 
undying names and memorable deeds. 

II. In that part of earth termed by the Greeks Hellas , and by 
the Romans Gracia , * a small tract of land known by the name of 

* The passage in Aristotle, (Meteorol. 1. 1. c. 14,) in which, speak- 
ing of the ancient Hellas, (the country about Dodona and the River 
Athrn*. I. J 
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Attica extends into the yEgaean sea — the south-east peninsula of 
Greece. In its greatest length it is about sixty, in its greatest 
breadth about twenty-four, geographical miles. In shape it is a 
rude triangle , — on two sides flows the sea — on the third , the 
mountain range of Parnes and Cithsron , divides the Attic from 
the Boeotian territory. It is intersected by frequent but not lofty 
hills, and compared with the rest of Greece , its soil, though pro- 
pitious to the growth of the olive, is not fertile or abundant. In 
spite of painful and elaborate culture, the traces of which are yet 
visible , it never produced a sufficiency of corn *o supply its popu- 
lation; and this, the comparative sterility of the land, may be 
ranked among the causes which conduced to the greatness of the 
people. The principal mountains of Attica are, the Cape of Su- 
nium, Hyraettus renowned for its honey, and Pentelicus for its 
marble; the principal streams which water the valleys are the ca- 
pricious and uncertain rivulets ofCcphisus andllissus,* — streams 
breaking into lesser brooks, deliciously pure and clear. The air 
is serene — the climate healthful — the seasons temperate. Along 
the hills yet breathe the wild thyme and the odorous plants which, 
every where prodigal in Greece, are more especially fragrant in 
that lucid sky; — and still the atmosphere colours with peculiar 
and various tints the marble of the existent temples and the face of 
the mountain landscapes. 

III. I reject at once all attempt to penetrate an unfathomable 


Achelous,) the author says it was inhabited by a people (along with the 
Belli, or Sell! ) then called Graeci, now Hellenes, (tot* fiiv Eqciixoi, 
vvv d't EXXt]Vf(;) is well-known. The Greek chronicle on the Arundel 
marbles asserts, that the Greeks were called Gneci before they were 
called Hellenes; in fact, Gra:ci was most probably once a name for the 
Pelasgi, or for a powerful, perhaps predominant, tribe of the Pclasgi 
widely extended along the western coast — by them the name was borne 
into Italy, and (used indiscriminately with that of Pelasgi) gave the Latin 
appellation to the Hellenic or Grecian people. 

Modern Travellers, in their eloquent lamentations over the now 
niggard waters of these immortal streams, appear to torget that Strabo 
expressly informs us that the Cephisus flowed in the manner of a torrent, 
and failed altogether in the summer. “Much the same,” he adds, 
“ was the Ilissus.” A deficiency of water was always a principal grievance 
in Attica, as we may learn from the laws of Solon relative to wells. 
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obscurity for an idle object. I do not pause to inquire whether, 
after the destruction of Babel, Javan was the first settler in Attica, 
nor is it reserved for ray labours to decide the solemn controversy 
whether Ogyges was the cotemporary of Jacob or of Moses. Neither 
shall I suffer myself to be seduced into any lengthened considera- 
tion of those disputes , so curious and so inconclusive , relative to 
the origin of the Pelasgi , (according to Herodotus the earliest in- 
habitants of Attica ,) which have vainly agitated the learned. It 
may amuse the antiquary to weigh gravely the several doubts as to 
the derivation of their name from Pelasgus or from Peleg — to 
connect the scattered fragments of tradition — and to interpret 
either into history or mythology the language of fabulous genealo- 
gies. But our subtlest hypotheses can erect only a fabric of doubt, 
which, while it is tempting to assault; it is useless to defend. All 
that it seems to me necessary to say of the Pelasgi is as follows : — 
They are the earliest race which appear to have exercised a domi- 
nant power in Greece. Their kings can be traced by tradition to a 
time long prior to the recorded genealogy of any other tribe , and 
Inachus, the father of the Pelasgian Phoroneus, is but another 
name for the remotest aera to which Grecian chronology can 
ascend.* Whether the Pelasgi were anciently a Foreign or a Grecian 
tribe,** has been a subject of constant and celebrated discussion. 
Herodotus , speaking of some settlements held to be Pelasgic , and 
existing in his time, terms their language “barbarous;” but 
Muller, nor with argument insufficient, considers that the expres- 
sion of the historian would apply only to a peculiar dialect; and 
the hypothesis is sustained by another passage in Herodotus, in 
which he applies to certain Ionian dialects the same term as that 
with which he stigmatizes the language of the Pelasgic settlements. 
In corroboration of Muller’s opinion we may also observe, that the 

* Platon. Timaeus. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic! , vol. i. p. 5. 

** According to some they were from India, to others from Egypt, 
to others again from Phoenicia. They have been tyitematixed into 
Bactrians, and Scythians, and Philistines — into Goths, and into Celts; 
and tracked by investigations as ingenious as they are futile, beyond the 
banks of the Danube to their settlements in the Peloponnese. No erudi- 
tion and no speculation can , however, succeed in proving their existence 
in any part of the world prior to their appearance in Greece. 

1 * 
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“barbarous tongued” is an epithet applied by Homer to the Ca- 
rians , and is rightly construed by the ancient critics as denoting 
a dialect mingled and unpolished, certainly not foreign. Nor when 
the Agamemnon of Sophocles upbraids Teucer with “his barba- 
rous tongue,”* would any scholar suppose that Teucer is upbraided 
with not speaking Greek ; he is upbraided with speaking Greek in- 
elegantly and rudely. It is clear that they who continued with the 
least adulteration a language in its earliest form, would seem to 
utter a strange and unfamiliar jargon to ears accustomed to its more 
modern construction. And, no doubt, could we meet with a 
tribe retaining the English of the thirteenth century , the language 
of our ancestors would be to most of us unintelligible , and seem 
to many of us foreign. But, however the phrase of Herodotus be 
interpreted, it would still be exceedingly doubtful whether the set- 
tlements he refers to were really and originally Pelasgic, and still 
more doubtful whether , if Pelasgic, they had continued unalloyed 
and uncorrupted their ancestral language. I do not, therefore, 
attach any importance to the expression of Herodotus. I incline, 
on the contrary , to believe , with the more eminent of English 
scholars, that the language of the Pelasgi contained at least the ele- 
ments of that which we acknowledge as the Greek ; — and from 
many arguments I select the following : — 

1st. Because in the states which we know to have been 
peopled by the Pelasgi , (as Arcadia , and Attica ,) and whence the 
population were not expelled by new tribes , the language appears 
no less Greek than that of those states from which the Pelasgi were 
the earliest driven. Had they spoken a totally different tongue 
from later settlers , I conceive that some unequivocal vestiges of 
the difference would have been visible even to the historical 
times. 

2ndly. Because the Hellenes are described as few at first — 
their progress is slow — they subdue, but they do not extirpate ; 
in such conquests — the conquests of the few settled amongst the 
many — the language of the many continues to the last; that of the 
few would influence, enrich, or corrupt, but never destroy it. 

* Sophoc. Ajax, 1251. 
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3rd!y. Because whatever of the Grecian language pervades the 
Latin,* we can only ascribe to the Pelasgie colonizers of Italy. In 
this, all ancient writers, Greek and Latin , are agreed. The few 
words transmitted to us as Pelasgie betray the Grecian features, 
and the Lamina Borgiana (now in the Borgian collection of Naples, 
and discovered in 1783) has an inscription relative to the Sieuli or 
Sicani , a people expelled from their Italian settlements before any 
received date of the Trojan war , of which the character is Pelasgie 

— the language Greek. 

IV. Of the moral state of the Pelasgi our accounts are imper- 
fect and contradictory.. They were not a petty horde , but a vast 
race, doubtless divided, like every migratory people, into numer- 
ous tribes differing in rauk , in civilisation,** and in many pecu- 
liarities of character. The Pelasgi in one country might appear as 
herdsmen, or as savages ; in another, iu the same age, they might 
appear collected into cities and cultivating the arts. The history 
of the East informs us with what astonishing rapidity a wandering 
tribe, once settled, grew into fame and power; the camp of to-day 

— the city of to-morrow , — and the 4 dwellers in the wilderness 


* All those words (in the Latin) which make the foundation of a 
language, expressive of the wants or simple relations of life, are almost 
literally Greek — such as pater, frater, aratrum, bos, ager, 6j-c. For 
the derivation of the Latin from the zEolic dialect cf Greece, see 
“Scbeid's Prolegomena to Lennep’s Elymologicon Lingua; Grsec®.” 

** The Leleges, Dryopes, and most of the other hordes , prevalent 
in Greece, with the Pelasgi, I consider, with Mr. Clinton, hut as tribes 
belonging to the great Pelasgie family. One tribe would evidently 
become more civilized than the rest in proportion to the social state of 
the lands through which it migrated — its reception of strangers from 
the more advanced East — or according as the circumstances of the soil 
in which it fixed its abode stimulated it to industry, or forced it to inven- 
tion. The tradition relative to Pelasgus, that while it asserts him to have 
been the first that dwelt in Arcadia, declares also that he first taught 
men to build huts , wear garments of skins , and exchange the yet less 
nutritious food of herbs and roots for the sweet and palatable acorns of 
the “fagtu," justly puzzled Pausanias. Such traditions, if they prove 
any thing, which I more than doubt, tend to prove that the tribe per- 
sonified by the word “Pelasgus,” migrated into that very Arcadia 
alledged to have been their aboriginal home, and taught their own rude 
arts to the yet less cultivated population they found there. 
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setting up the towers and the palaces thereof.’* Thus while in 
Greece this mysterious people are often represented as the abori- 
ginal race , receiving from Phoenician and Egyptian settlers the 
primitive blessings of social life; in Italy we behold them the im- 
provers in agriculture** and the first teachers of letters.*** 

Even so early as the traditional appearance of Cecrops amongst 
the savages of Attica , the Pelasgians in Arcadia had probably ad- 
vanced from the pastoral to the civil life; and this, indeed , is the 
date assigned by Pausanias to the foundation of that ancestral Ly- 
cosura , in whose rude remains (by (he living fountain and the 
waving oaks of the modern Diaphorte) the antiquary yet traces the 
fortifications of “the first city which the sun beheld.” f It is in 

* See Isaiah xxiii. 

** The received account of the agricultural skill of the Pelasgi is to- 
lerably well supported. Dionysius tells us that the Aboriginals having 
assigned to those Pelasgi, whom the Oracle sent from Dodona into Italy, 
the marshy and unprofitable land called Veiia, they soon drained the 
fen: — their love of husbandry contributed, no doubt, to form the 
peculiar character of their civilisation and religion. 

*** Solinus and Pliny state that the Pelasgi first brought letters into 
Italy. Long the leading race of Italy, their power declined, according 
to Dionysius, two generations before the Trojan war. 

f Paus. A read. c. xxxviii. In a previous chapter, (II.) that accom- 
plished antiquary observes, that it appeared to him that Cecrops and 
Lycaon (son of Pelasgus and founder of Lycosura) were contemporaries. 
By the strong and exaggerating expression of Pausanias quoted in the 
text, we must suppose, not that he considered Lycosura the first town of 
the earth, but the first walled and fortified city. The sons of Lycaon 
were great builders of cities, and in their time rapid strides in civilisa- 
tion appear by tradition to have been made in the Peloponnesus. The 
Pelasgic architecture is often confounded with the Cyclopean. The 
Pelasgic masonry is polygonal, each stone fitting into the other without 
cement; that called the Cyclopean, and described by Pausanias, is 
utterly different, being composed by immense blocks of stone, with 
small pebbles inserted in the interstices. (See Gell’s Topography of 
Home and its Vicinity.) By some antiquaries, who have not made the 
mistake of confounding these distinct orders of architecture, the Cyclo- 
pean has been deemed more ancient than the Pelasgic, — but this also is 
an error. Lycosura was walled by the Pelasgians between four and five 
centuries prior to the introduction of the Cyclopean masonry — in the 
building of the city of Tiryns. Sir William Gell maintains the possibility 
of tracing the walls of Lycosura near the place now called Surias To 
Kastro. 
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their buildings that the Pelasgi have left the most indisputable re- 
cord of their name. Their hand-writing is yet upon their w'alls! 
A restless and various people — over-running the whole of Greece, 
found northward in Dacia, Illyria, and the country oflheGetaj, 
colonizing the coasts of Ionia , and long the master-race of the 
fairest lands of Italy , — they have passed away amidst the revolu- 
tions of the elder earth , their ancestry and their descendants alike 
unknown; — yet not indeed the last, if my conclusions are rightly 
drawn : if the primitive population of Greece — themselves Greek 
— founding the language, and kindred with the blood, of the later 
and more illustrious Hellenes — they still made the great bulk of 
the people in the various states, and through their most dazzling 
age : Enslaved in Laconia — but free in Athens — it was their 
posterity that fought the Mede at Marathon and Plataea , — whom 
Miltiades led, — for whom Solon legislated, — for whom Plato 
thought, — whom Demosthenes harangued. Not less in Italy 
than in Greece the parents of an imperishable tongue, and, in part, 
the progenitors of a glorious race, we may still find the dim track 
of their existence wherever the classic civilisation flourished, — the 
classic genius breathed. If in the Latin , if in the Grecian tongue, 
are yet the indelible traces of the Pelasgi, the literature of the 
Ancient, almost of the Modern World, is their true de- 
scendant! 

V. Despite a vague belief (referred to by Plato) of a remote 
and perished sera of civilisation, the most popular tradition asserts 
the Pelasgic inhabitants of Attica to have been sunk into the 
deepest ignorance of the elements of social life, when, either from 
Sais , an Egyptian city, as is commonly supposed , or from Sais a 
province in Upper Egypt, an Egyptian characterised to posterity 
by the name of Cecrops is said to have passed into Attica with a 
band of adventurous emigrants. 

The tradition of this Egyptian immigration into Attica was long 
implicitly received. Recently the bold scepticism of German 
scholars — always erudite — if sometimes rash — has sufficed to 
convince us of the danger we incur in drawing historical conclu- 
sions from times to which no historical researches can ascend. 
The proofs upon which rest the reputed arrival of Egyptian coloni- 
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zcrs, under Cecrops, in Auica, have been shown to be slender — 
the authorities for the assertion to be comparatively modern — the 
arguments against the probability of such an immigration in such 
an age, to be at least plausible and important. Not satisfied, 
however , with reducing to the uncertainty of conjecture what in- 
cautiously had been acknowledged as fact, the assailants of the 
Egyptian origin of Cecrops presume too much upon their victory, 
when they demand us to accept as a counter fact, what can be, 
after all , but a counter conjecture. To me , impartially weighing 
the arguments and assertions on either side , the popular tradition 
of Cecrops and his colony appears one that can neither be tacitly 
accepted as history, nor contemptuously dismissed as invention. 
It would be, however, a frivolous dispute whether Cecrops weie 
Egyptian or Attican , since no erudition can ascertain that Cecrops 
ever existed, were it not connected with a controversy of some phi- 
losophical importance , viz. whether the early civilizers of Greece 
were foreigners or Greeks , and whether the Egyptians more espe- 
cially assisted to instruct the ancestors of a race that have become 
the teachers and models of the world, — in the elements of 
religion, of polity, and the arts. 

Without entering into vain and futile reasonings , derived from 
the scattered passages of some early writers , from the ambiguous 
silence of others — and above all, from the dreams of etymological 
analogy or mythological fable , I believe the earliest civilizers of 
Greece, to have been foreign settlers ; deducing my belief from the 
observations of common sense rather than from obscure and unsa- 
tisfactory research. I believe it ; 

First — Because, w hat is more probable than that at very early 
periods the more advanced nations of the East obtained communi- 
cation with the Grecian continent and isles? What more probable 
than that the maritime and roving Phoenicians entered the seas of 
Greece , and were tempted by the plains which promised abun- 
dance , and the mountains which afforded a fastness? Possessed of 
a superior civilisation to the hordes they found , they would meet 
rather with veneration than resistance, and thus a settlement would 
be obtained by an inconsiderable number, more in right of intelli- 
gence than of conquest. 
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Bat, though this may be conceded with respect to thePhccni- 
cians , it is asserted that the Egyptians at least were not a maritime 
or colonizing people : and , we are gravely assured , that in those 
distant times no Egyptian vessel bad entered the Grecian seas. 
But, of the remotest ages of Egyptian civilisation we know but 
little. On their earliest monuments (now their books!) we find 
depicted naval as well as military battles , in which the vessels are 
evidently those employed at sea. According to their own tradi- 
tions they colonized in a remote age. They themselves laid claim 
toDanaus: and, the mylhus of the expedition of Osiris, is not im- 
probably construed into a figurative representation of the spread of 
Egyptian civilisation by the means of colonies. Besides , Egypt 
was subjected to more than one revolution , by which a large por- 
tion of her population was expelled the land, and scattered over the 
neighbouring regions.* And even granting that Egyptians fitted 
out no maritime expedition — they could easily have transplanted 
themselves in Phoenician vessels , or Grecian rafts — from Asia 
into Greece. Nor can we forget that Egypt** for a time was the 
habitation, and Thebes the dominion, of the Phoenicians, and 
that hence perhaps the origin of the dispute whether certain of the 
first foreign civilizers of Greece were Phoenicians or Egyptians : The 
settlers might come from Egypt, and be by extraction Phoenicians; or 
Egyptian emigrators might well have accompanied the Phoenician.*** 


• The expulsion of the Hyksos, which was not accomplished by one 
sudden, but by repeated revolutions, caused many migrations; amongst 
others, according to the Egyptians, that of Danaus. 

** The Egyptian monarchs, in a later age, employed the Phoenicians 
in long and adventurous maritime undertakings. At a comparatively 
recent date, Neco, King of Egypt, dispatched certain Phoenicians on 
no less an enterprise than that of the circumnavigation of Africa.f That 
monarch was indeed fitted for great designs. The Mediterranean and the 
'Red Sea already received his fleets , and be had attempted to unite them 
by a canal which would have rendered Africa an island. ++ 

*** The general habits of a people can in no age preclude exceptions 
in individuals. Indian rajahs do not usually travel, but we bad an 


t Herod, iv. 42. Rennell. Geog. of Herod. 

1+ Herod, ii. 158, 159. Heeren. Phoenicians, c. lit. See also 
Diodorus. 
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2ndly. By the evidence of all history, savage tribes appear to 
owe their first enlightenment to foreigners : — to be civilized, they 
conquer or are conquered — visit or are visited. For a fact which 
contains so striking a mystery, 1 do not attempt to account. I 
find in the history of every other part of the world , that it is by the 
colonizer or the conqueror that a tribe neither colonizing nor con- 
quering is redeemed from a savage state , and I do not reject so 
probable an hypothesis for Greece. 

3rdly. I look to the various arguments of a local or special na- 
ture , by which these general probabilities may be supported , and 
1 find them unusually strong. I cast my eyes on the map of Greece, 
and I see that it is almost invariably on the eastern side that these 
eastern colonies are said to have been founded : I turn to chrono- 
logy , and I find the revolutions in the East coincide in point of ac- 
credited date with the traditional immigrations into Greece : I look 
to the history of the Greeks , and I find the Greeks themselves , (a 
people, above all others, vain of aboriginal descent, and con- 
temptuous of foreign races , ) agreed in according a general belief 
to the accounts of their obligations to foreign settlers : and , there- 
fore , (without additional but doubtful arguments from any imagi- 
nary traces of Eastern, Egyptian, Phoenician rites and fables in 
the religion or the legends of Greece in her remoter age,) I see suf- 
ficient ground for inclining to the less modern , but more popular 
belief, which ascribes a foreign extraction to the early civilizers of 
Greece : nor am I convinced by the reasonings of those who ex- 
clude the Egyptians from the list of these primitive benefactors. 

It being conceded that no hypothesis is more probable than 
that the earliest civilizers of Greece were foreign, and might be 
Egyptian , 1 do not recognise sufficient authority for rejecting the 
Attic traditions claiming Egyptian civilizers for the Attic soil , in 

Indian rajah for some years in the Regent’s Park; the Chinese are not 
in the habit of visiting England, but a short lime ago some Chinese were 
in London. Grant that Phoenicians bad intercourse with Egypt and with 
Greece, and nothing can he less improbable than that a Phoenician 
vessel may have contained some Egyptian adventurers. They might 
certainly be men of low rank and desperate fortunes — they might be 
fugitives from the law — but they might not the less have seemed princes 
and sages to a horde of Pelasgic savages. 
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arguments , whether grounded upon the fact that such traditions, 
unreferred to by the more ancient, were collected by the more mo- 
dern , of Grecian writers — or upon plausible surmises as to the 
habits of the Egyptians in that early age. Whether Cecrops were 
the first — whether he were even one — of these civilizers, is a dis- 
pute unworthy of philosophical inquirers.* But as to the time of 
Cecrops are referred , both by those who contend for his Egyptian, 
and those who assert his Attic origin , certain advances from bar- 
barism , and certain innovations in custom , which would have 
been natural to a foreigner, and almost miraculous in a native , I 
doubt whether it would not be our wiser and more cautious policy 
to leave undisturbed a long accredited conjecture , rather than to 
subscribe to arguments which , however startling and ingenious, 
not only substitute no unanswerable hypothesis, but conduce to 
no important result.** 

VI. If Cecrops were really the leader of an Egyptian Colony, 
it is more than probable that he obtained the possession of Attica 
by other means than those of force. To savage and barbarous 
tribes, the first appearance of men , w hose mechanical inventions, 
whose superior knowledge of the arts of life — nay, whose exterior 
advantages of garb and mien*** indicate intellectual eminence, till 
then neither known nor imagined, presents a something preter- 
natural and divine. The imagination of the wild inhabitants is se- 


* The authorities in favour of the Egyptian origin of Cecrops are — 
Diod. lib. i.; Theopomp.; Scbol. Aristoph. ; Plut.; Suidas. Plato 
speaks of the ancient connexion between Sais and Athens. Solon finds 
the names of Erechtheus and Cecrops in Egypt, according to the same 
authority, I grant a doubtful one (Plat. Crilias.). The best positive au- 
thority of which I am aware in favour of the contrary supposition that 
Cecrops was indigenous, is Apollodorus. 

** To enter into all the arguments that have been urged on either 
side relative to Cecrops would occupy about two hundred pages of this 
work, and still leave the question in dispute. Perhaps two hundred 
pages might be devoted to subjects more generally instructive! 

*** So, in the Peruvian traditions, the apparition of two persons of 
majestic form, and graceful garments, appearing alone and unarmed 
on the margin of the Lake Tiliaca, sufficed to reclaim a naked and 
wretched horde from their savage life, to inculcate the elements of the 
social union , and to collect a people in establishing a throne. 
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duced , their superstitions aroused , and they yield to a teacher — 
not succumb to au invader. It was probably thus, then, that Ce- 
crops , with his colonists , would have occupied the Attic plain — 
conciliated rather than subdued the inhabitants , and united in 
himself the twofold authority exercised by primeval chiefs — the 
dignity of the legislator, and the sanctity of the priest. It is evi- 
dent that none of the foreign settlers brought with them a nume- 
rous band. The traditions speak of them with gratitude as civili- 
zers , not with hatred as conquerors. And they did not leave any 
traces in the establishment of their language : — a proof of the 
paucity of their numbers, and the gentle nature of their influence 
— the Phoenician Cadmus, the Egyptian Cecrops, the Phrygian 
Pclops, introduced no separate and alien tongue. Assisting to 
civilize the Greeks, they then became Greeks; their posterity 
merged and lost amidst the native population. 

VII. Perhaps in ali countries, the first step to social improve- 
ment is in the institution of marriage, and the second is the 
formation of cities. As Menes in Egypt, as Fohi in China, so 
Cecrops at Athens is said first to have reduced into sacred limits 
the irregular intercourse of the sexes,* and reclaimed his bar- 
barous subjects from a wandering and unprovidential life, sub- 
sisting on the spontaneous produce of no abundant soil. High 
above the plain, and fronting the sea, which, about three miles 
distant on that side, sweeps into a bay peculiarly adapted for the 
maritime enterprises of an earlier age, we still behold a craggcd 
and nearly perpendicular rock. In length its superficies is about 
eight hundred , in breadth about four hundred , feet. ** Below, 
on cither side, flow the immortal streams of the Ilissus andCe- 
phisus. From its summit you may survey , here , the mountains 
of Hymeltus, Pentelicus, and, far away, “the silver bearing 
Laurium;” below, the wide plain of Attica, broken by rocky 
hills — there , the islands of Salamis and .&gina , with the oppo- 

* “Like the Greeks," says Herodotus, (book ii. c. 112.) “the 
Egyptians confine themselves to one wife.” Latterly, this among the 
Greeks, though a common , was not an invariable, restraint; but more 
on this hereafter. 

** Hothouse’s Travels, Letter 2!. 
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site shores of Argolis , rising above the waters of the Saronic Bay. 
On this rock the supposed Egyptian is said to have built a fortress, 
and founded a city ; * the fortress was in later times styled the 
Acropolis, and the place itself, when the buildings of Athens 
spread far and wide beneath its base , was still designated tto'Ak, 
or the citt. By degrees we are told that he extended , from this 
impregnable castle and its adjacent plain, the limit of his realm, 
until it included the whole of Attica , and perhaps Boeotia.** It 
is also related that he established eleven other towns or hamlets, 
and divided his people into twelve tribes, to each of which one of 
the towns was apportioned — a fortress against foreign invasion, 
and a court of justice in civil disputes. 

If we may trust to the glimmering light which , resting for a 
moment, uncertain and confused, upon the reign of Cecrops, is 
swallowed up in all the darkness of fable during those of his re- 
puted successors , — it is to this apocryphal personage that we 
must refer the elements both of agriculture and law. He is said 
to have instructed the Athenians to till the land, and to watch the 
produce of the seasons ; to have imported from Egypt the olive- 
tree, for which the Attic soil was afterwards so celebrated, and 
even to have navigated to Sicily and to Africa for supplies of corn. 
That such advances, from a primitive and savage state, were not 
made in a single generation, is sufficiently clear. With more pro- 
bability, Cecrops is reputed to have imposed upon the ignorance 
of his subjects and the license of his followers, the curb of impar- 
tial law, and to have founded a tribunal of justice , (doubtless the 
sole one for all disputes,) in which after-times imagined to trace 
the origin of the solemn Areopagus. 

VUI. Passing from these doubtful speculations on the detailed 
improvements effected by Cecrops , in the social life of the Attic 
people, I shall enter now into some examination of two subjects 

* It is by no means probable that this city, despite its fortress, was 
walled like Lycosura- 

*• At least Strabo assigns Baeolia to the government of Cecrops. But 
I confess, that so far from his incorporating Bceolia with Attica, I think 
that traditions relative to his immediate successors appear to indicate 
that Attica itself continued to retain independent tribes — soon ripening, 
if not already advanced, to independent slates. 
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far more important. The first is the Religion of the Athenians in 
common with the rest of Greece ; and the second the origin of the 
Institution of Slavery. 

The origin of Religion in all countries is an inquiry of the 
deepest iuterest , and of the vaguest result. For , the desire of 
the pious to trace throughout all creeds the principles of the one 
they themselves profess — the vanity of the learned to display a 
various and recondite erudition — the passion of the ingenious to 
harmonize conflicting traditions — and the ambition of every spe- 
culator to say something new upon an ancient but inexhaustible 
subject, so far from enlightening, only perplex, our conjectures. 
Scarcely is the theory of to-day established , than the theory of to- 
morrow is invented to oppose it. With one the religion of the 
Greeks is but a type of the mysteries of the Jews , the event of the 
Deluge, and the preservation of the Ark; with another it is as 
entirely an incorporation of the metaphysical solemnities of the 
Egyptian; — now it is the crafty device of priests, now the wise 
invention of sages. It is not too much to say, that after the pro- 
foundcst labours and the most plausible conjectures of modern 
times, we remain yet more uncertain and confused than we were 
before. It is the dark boast of every pagan mythology , as of one 
of the eldest of the pagan deities , that “none among mortals hath 
lifted up its veil ! ” 

After, then , some brief and preliminary remarks, tending to 
such hypotheses as appear to me most probable and simple , I 
shall hasten from unprofitable researches into the Unknown , to 
useful deductions from what is given to our survey — in a word, 
from the origin of the Grecian religion to its influence and its ef- 
fects; the first is the province of the. antiquary and the speculator ; 
the last of the historian and the practical philosopher. 

IX. When Herodotus informs us that Egypt imparted to 
Greece the names of almost all her deities ; and that his researches 
convinced him that they were of barbarous origin, he exempts 
from the list of the Egyptian deities, Neptune, the Dioscuri, 
Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids. * From 

* llcrod. ii. c. 1. 
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Africa, according to Herodotus, came Neptune, from the Pe- 
lasgi the rest of the deities disclaimed by Egypt. According to 
the same authority , the Pelasgi learned not their deities , but the 
names of their deities, (and those at a late period,) from the 
Egyptians. * But the Pelasgi were the first known inhabitants of 
Greece — the first known inhabilents of Greece had therefore their 
especial deities, before any communication with Egypt. For the 
rest we must accept the account of the simple and credulous He- 
rodotus , with considerable caution and reserve. Nothing is more 
natural — perhaps more certain — than that every tribe, ** even 
of utter savages, will invent some deities of their own; and as 
these deities will as naturally be taken from external objects, com- 
mon to all mankind , such as the sun or the moon , the waters or 
the earth , and honoured with attributes formed from passions and 
impressions no less universal ; — so the deities of every tribe will 
have something kindred to each other, though the tribes them- 
selves may never have come into contact or communication. 

The mythology of the early Greeks may perhaps be derived from 
the following principal sources: — First, the worship of natural 
objects; — and of divinities, so formed, the most unequivocally 
national will obviously be those most associated with their mode of 
life, and the influences of their climate. When the savage first 
entrusts the seed to the bosom of the earth — when , through a 
strange and unaccountable process, he beholds what he buried in 
one season spring forth the harvest of the next — the earth itself, 
the mysterious garner, the benign , but sometimes the capricious 
reproducer of the treasures committed to its charge — becomes the 

* Herod, ii. c. liii. 

** That all the Pelasgi — scattered throughout Greece, divided 
amongst themselves — frequently at war with each other, and certainly 
in no habits of peaceful communication — each tribe of different modes 
of life, and different degrees of civilisation, should have concurred in 
giving no names to their gods, and then have equally concurred in re- 
ceiving names from Egypt , is an assertion so preposterous, that it car- 
ries with it its own contradiction. Many of the mistakes relative to the 
Pelasgi appear to have arisen from supposing the common name implied 
a common and united tTibe, and not a vast and dispersed people, sub- 
divided into innumerable families, and diversified by innumerable in- 
fluences. 
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object of the wonder, the hope and the fear, which are the natural 
origin of adoration and prayer. Again, when he discovers the 
influence of the heaven upon the growth of his labour — when, 
taught by experience, he acknowledges its power to blast, or to 
mellow — then, by the same process of ideas, the heaven also 
assumes the character of divinity, and becomes a new agent, 
whose wrath is to be propitiated, whose favour is to be won. What 
common sense thus suggests to us , our researches confirm , and 
we find accordingly that the Earth and the Heaven are the earliest 
deities of the agricultural Pelasgi. As the Nile to the fields of the 
Egyptian — earth and heaven to the culture of the Greek. The 
effects of the sun upon human labour and human enjoyment are 
so sensible to the simplest understanding, that we cannot wonder 
to find that glorious luminary among the most popular deities of 
ancient nations. Why search through the East to account for its 
worship in Greece? More easy to suppose that the inhabitants of 
a land , whom the sun so especially favoured — saw and blest it 
for it was good, than, amidst innumerable contradictions and 
extravagant assumptions, to decide upon that remoter shore, 
whence was transplanted a deity , whose effects were so benignant, 
whose worship so natural , to the Greeks. And in the more plain 
belief we are also borne out by the more sound inductions of learn- 
ing. For it is noticeable that neither the moon nor the stars — 
favourite divinities with those who enjoyed the serene nights, or 
inhabited the broad plains of the East — were (though probably 
admitted among thePelasgic deities) honoured with that intense 
and reverent worship which attended them in Asia and in Egypt. 
To the Pelasgi , not yet arrived at the intellectual stage of philoso- 
phical contemplation, the most sensible objects of influence would 
be the most earnestly adored. What the stars were to the East, 
their own beautiful Aurora , awaking them to the delight of their 
genial and temperate climate, was to the early Greeks. 

Of deities, thus created from external objects, some will rise 
out (if I may use the expression) of natural accident, and local 
circumstance. An earthquake will connect a deity with the earth — 
an inundation with the river or the sea. The Grecian soil bears the 
marks of maritime revolution ; many of the tribes were settled 
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Along the coast, and perhaps had already adventured their rafts 
upon the main. A deity of the sea (without any necessary revela- 
tion from Africa) is , therefore , among the earliest of the Grecian 
gods. The attributes of each deity will be formed from the pursuits 
and occupations of the worshippers — sanguinary with the warlike 
— gentle with the peaceful. The pastoral Pelasgi of Arcadia 
honoured the pastoral Pan for ages before he was received by their 
Pelasgic brotherhood of Attica. And the agricultural Demeter or 
Ceres will be recognised among many tribes of the agricultural 
Pelasgi, which no Egyptian is reputed, even by tradition,* to 
have visited. 

Hie origin of prayer is in the sense of dependence, and in the 
instinct of self-preservation , or self-interest. The first objects 
of prayer to the infant man will be those on which by his localities 
he believes himself to be most dependent for whatever blessings 
his mode of life inclines him the most to covet, or from which may 
come whatever peril his instinct will teach him the most to depre- 
cate and fear. It is this obvious truth which destroys all the erudite 
systems that would refer the different creeds of the heathen to 
some single origin. Till the earth be the same in each region — 
till the same circumstances surround every tribe — different im- 
pressions, in nations yet unconverted and uncivilized, must 
produce different deities. Nature suggests a God , and man in- 
vests him with attributes. Nature and man , the same as a whole, 
vary in details; the one does not everywhere suggest the same 
notions — the other cannot every where imagine the same attributes. 
As with other tribes so with the Pelasgi , or primitive Greeks , their 
early gods were the creatures of their own early impressions. 

As one source of religion was in external objects , so another 
is to be found in internal sensations and emotions. The Passions 
are so powerful in their effects upon individuals and nations , that 
we can be little surprised to find those effects attributed to the 
instigation and influence of a supernatural being. Love is indivi- 
dualized and personified in nearly all mythologies; and love there- 
fore ranks among the earliest of the Grecian gods. Fear , or terror, 

* The connexion of Ceres with Isis was a subsequent innovation. 
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whose influence Is often so strange , sudden, and unaccountabl*- 

— seizing even the bravest — spreading through numbers with all 
the speed of an electric sympathy — and deciding in a moment the 
destiny of an army or the ruin of a tribe — is another of those 
passions, easily supposed the aiflatus of some preternatural power, 
and easily, therefore, susceptible of personification. And the 
pride of men, more especially if habitually courageous and warlike, 
will gladly yield to the credulities which shelter a degrading and 
unwonted infirmity beneath the agency of a superior being. 
Terror, therefore, received a shape and found an altar probably 
as early at least as the Heroic age. According to Plutarch , The-, 
seus sacrificed to Terror previous to his battle with the Amazons ; 

— an idle tale, it is true, but proving, perhaps, the antiquity of 
a tradition. As society advanced from barbarism arose more in- 
tellectual creations — as cities were built, and as in the constant 
flux and reflux of martial tribes , cities were overthrown , the ele- 
ments of the Social State grew into personification, to which in- 
fluence was attributed, and reverence paid. Thus were fixed 
into divinity and shape , orobr, peace, justice, and the stern 
and gloomy orcos , * witness of the oath , avenger of the perjury. 

This , the second source of religion , though more subtle and 
refined in its creations , had still its origin in the same human 
causes as the first, viz. anticipation of good and apprehension of 
evil. Of deities so created , many, however, were the inventions 
of poets — (poetic metaphor is a fruitful mother of mythological 
fable) — many, also, were the graceful refinements of a subsequent 
age. But some (and nearly all those 1 have enumerated) may be 
traced to the earliest period to which such researches can ascend. 
It is obvious that the eldest would be connected with the passions 

— the more modern with the intellect. 

It seems tome apparent that almost simultaneously with deities 
of these two classes would arise the greater and more influential 
class of personal divinities which gradually expanded into the Heroic 
Dynasty of Olympus. The associations which one tribe , or one ge- 


* Orcos was the pcrsoqjflcation of an oath , or the sanctity of an 
oath. 
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Deration , united with the heaven , the earth , or the sun , another 
might obviously connect , or confuse , with a Spirit or Genius in- 
habiting or influencing the element or physical object which ex- 
cited their anxiety or awe : And , this creation effected — so what 
one tribe or generation might ascribe to the single personification 
of a passion, a faculty, or a moral and social principle, another 
would just as naturally refer to a personal and more complex dAy : 
— that which in one instance would form the very nature of a su- 
perior being, in the other would form only an attribute — swell 
the power and amplify the character of a Jupiter, a Mars , a Venus, 
or a Pan. It is in the nature of man , that personal divinities once 
created and adored , should present more vivid and forcible images 
to his fancy lhaD abstract personiGcations of physical objects and 
moral impressions. Thus, deities of this class would gradually 
rise into pre-eminence and popularity above those more vague and 
incorporeal — and (though I guard myself from absolutely solving 
in this manner the enigma of ancient theogonies) the Family of 
Jupiter could scarcely fail to possess themselves of the shadowy 
thrones of the ancestral Earth and the primeval Heaven. 

A third source of the Grecian , as of all mythologies, was in the 
worship of men who had actually existed , or been supposed to 
exist. For in this respect errors might creep into the calendar of 
heroes, as they did into the calendar of saints, (the hero-worship 
of the moderns,) which has canonized many names, to which it 
Is impossible to find the owners. This was probably the latest,, 
but perhaps in after-times the most influential and popular addition 
to the aboriginal faith. The worship of dead men once established, 
it was natural to a people so habituated to incorporate and fami- 
liarize religious impressions — to imagine that even their primary 
gods first formed from natural impressions, (and, still more, 
those deities they had borrowed from stranger creeds) — should 
have walked the earth. And thus amongst the multitude in the 
philosophical ages , even the loftiest of the Olympian dwellers were 
vaguely supposed to have known humanity; — their immortality 
but the apotheosis of the benefactor or the hero. 

X. The Pelasgi , then , had their native or aboriginal deities, 
(differing in number and in attributes with each different tribe,) 

2 * 
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and with them rests the foundation of the Greek mythology. They 
required no Egyptian wisdom to lead them to belief in superior 
powers. Nature was their primeval teacher. But as intercourse 
was opened with the East from the opposite Asia — with the North 
from the neighbouring Thrace, new deities were transplanted and 
old geities received additional attributes and distinctions, accord- 
ing as the fancy of the stranger found them assimilate to the divi- 
nities he had been accustomed to adore. It seems to me, that in 
Saturn we may trace the popular Phoenician deity — in the Thra- 
cian Mars , the fierce war-good of the North. But we can scarcely 
be too cautious how far we allow ourselves to be influenced by re- 
semblance, however strong, between a Grecian and an alien deity. 
Such a resemblance may not only be formed by comparatively 
modern innovations, but may either be resolved to that general 
likeness which one polytheism will ever bear towards another, or 
arise from the adoption of new attributes and strange traditions ; — 
so that the deity itself may be home-sprung and indigenous , while 
bewildering the inquirer with considerable similitude to other gods, 
from whose believers the native worship merely received an 
epithet , a ceremony , a symbol , or a fable. And this necessity of 
caution is peculiarly borne out by the contradictions which each 
scholar enamoured of a system gives to the labours of the specula- 
tor who preceded him. What one research would discover to be 
Egyptian , another asserts to be Phoenician ; a third brings from 
the North ; a fourth from the Hebrews; and a fifth, with yet wilder 
imagination , from the far and then unpenetrated caves and woods 
of India. Accept common sense as our guide , and the contra- 
dictions are less irreconcilable — the mystery less obscure. In a 
deity essentially Greek , a Phoenician colonist may discover some- 
thing familiar, and claim an ancestral god. He imparts to the 
native deity some Phoenician features : an Egyptian or an Asiatic 
succeeds him — discovers a similar likeness — introduces similar 
innovations. The lively Greek receives — amalgamates — appro- 
priates all : but the aboriginal deity is not the less Greek. Each 
speculator may be equally right in establishing a partial resem- 
blance precisely because all speculators are wrong in asserting a 
perfect identity. 

, %\ 
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It follows as a corollary from the above reasonings , that the re- 
ligion of Greece was much less uniform than is popularly ima- 
gined ; 1st. because each separate state or canton had its own pe- 
culiar deity ; 2ndly , because in the foreign communication of new 
gods, each stranger would especially import the deity that at home 
he had more especially adored. Hence to every state its tutelary 
god — the founder of its greatness, the guardian of its renown. 
Even in the petty and limited territory of Attica , each tribe , inde- 
pendent of the public worship, had its peculiar deities, honoured 
by peculiar rites. 

The deity said to be introduced by Cecrops is Neith , or more 
properly Naitb * — the goddess of Sais , in whom we are told to re- 
cognise the Athene , or Minerva of the Greeks. I pass over as 
palpably absurd any analogy of names by which the letters that 
compose the word Naith are inverted to the word Athene. The 
identity of the two goddesses must rest upon far stronger proof. 
But in order to obtain this proof we must know with some preci- 
sion the nature and attributes of the divinity of Sais — a problem 
which no learning appears to me satisfactorily to have solved. It 
would be a strong, and, I think, a convincing argument that 
Athene is of foreign origin, could we be certain that her attributes, 
so eminently intellectual , so thoroughly out of harmony with the 
barbarism of the early Greeks , were accorded to her at the com- 
mencement of her worship. But the remotest traditions, (such as 
her contest with Neptune for the possession of the soil ,) if we take 
the more simple interpretation , seem to prove her to have been 
originally an agricultural deity , the creation of which would have 
been natural enough to the agricultural Pelasgi; — while her sup- 
posed invention of some of the simplest and most elementary arts 
are sufficiently congenial to the notions of an unpolished and infant 
era of society. Nor at a loDg subsequent period is there much re- 
semblance between the formal and elderly goddess of Daedalian 
sculpture and the glorious and august Glaucopis of Homer — the 
maiden of celestial beauty as of unrivalled wisdom. I grant that 
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Athene was greatly indebted, perhaps to the “ Divine Intelligence,” 
personified in the Egyptian Naith — perhaps also , as Herodotus 
asserts , to the warlike deity of Libya — nor less , it may be , to 
the Onca of the Phoenicians,* from whom in learning certain of the 
arts, the Greeks might simultaneously learn the name and worship 
of the Phoenician deity, presiding over such inventions. Still aa 
aboriginal deity was probably the nucleus, round which gradually 
gathered various and motley attributes. And certain it is , that as 
soon as the whole creation rose into distinct life, the stately and 
virgin Goddess towers, aloof and alone, the most national , the 
most majestic of the Grecian deities — rising above all comparison 
with those who may have assisted to decorate and robe her, — em- 
bodying io a singly form , the very genius , multiform, yet indivi- 
dual as it was, of the Grecian people — and becoming among all 
the deities of the heathen heaven, what the Athens she protected 
became upon the earth. 

XI. It may be said of the Greeks, that there never was a people 
who so completely nationalized all that they borrowed from a for- 
eign source. And whatever, whether in a remoter or more recent 
age, it might have appropriated from the creed of Isis and Osiris, 
one cause alone would have sufficed to efface from the Grecian the 
peculiar character of the Egyptian mythology. 

The religion of Egypt, as a science , was symbolical — it de- 
noted elementary principles of philosophy ; its gods were enigmas. 
It has been asserted (on very insufficient data) that in the earliest 
ages of the world, one god, of whom the sun was either the 
emblem, or the actual object of worship, was adored universally 

• If Onca, or Onga, teat the name of the Phoenician goddess! — 
In the “Seven against Thebes," the chorus invoke Minerva under the 
name of Onca — and there can be no doubt that the Grecian Minerva is 
sometimes called Onca; but it is not clear to me that the Phoenicians 
had a deity of that name — nor can I agree with those who insist upon 
reading Onca for Siga in Pausanias, (lib. ix. chap. 12,) where he says 
Siga was the name of the Phoenician Minerva. The Phoenicians evidently 
had a deity correspondent with the Greek Minerva; but that it was 
named Onca, or Onga, is by no means satisfactorily proved; and the 
Scholiast, on Pindar, derives the epithet as applied to Minerva from a 
Boeotian village 
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throughout the East, and that polytheism was created by personi- 
fying the properties and attributes of the single deity : “there being 
oneGod,” says Aristotle , finely, “called by many names, from 
the various effects which his various power produces.” • But I am 
far from believing that a symbolical religion is ever the earliest 
author of polytheism ; for a symbolical religion belongs to a later 
period of civilisation , when some men are set apart in indolence to 
cultivate their imagination , in order to beguile or to instruct the 
reason of the rest. Priests are the first philosophers — a symbo- 
lical religion the first philosophy. But faith precedes philosophy. 
1 doubt not, therefore, that polytheism existed in the East before 
that age when the priests of Chaldea and of Egypt invested it with 
a sublimer character by summoning to the aid of invention a wild 
and speculative wisdom — by representing under corporeal tokens, 
the revolutions of the earth, the seasons, and the stars, and creat- 
ing new (or more probably adapting old and sensual) superstitions, 
as the grosser and more external types of a philosophical creed.* ** 
But a symbolical worship — the creation of a separate and estab- 
lished order of priests — never is, and never can be , the religion 
professed, loved, and guarded, by a people. The multitude de- 
mand something positive and real for their belief — they cannot 
worship a delusion — their reverence would be benumbed on the 
instant, if they could be made to comprehend that the god to whom 
they sacrificed was no actual power able to effect evil and good, but 
the type of a particular season of the year, or an unwholesome 
principle in the air. Hence , in the Egyptian religion , there was 
one creed for the vulgar and another for the priests. Again , to 
invent and to perpetuate a symbolical religion (which is, in fact, 
an hereditary school of metaphysics) requires men set apart for the 


* De Mundo , c. 1 . 

•* The Egyptians supposed three principles: 1st. One benevolent 
and universal Spirit. 2nd. Matter coeval with Eternity. 3rd. Nature 
opposing the good of the universal Spirit. We find these principles in a 
variety of shapes typified through their deities. Besides their types of 
Nature, as the Egyptians adopted Hero gods, typical fables were in- 
vented to conceal their humanity, to excuse their errors, or to dignify 
their achievements. 
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purpose, whose leisure tempts them to invention, — whose 
interest prompts them to imposture. A symbolical religion is a 
proof of a certain refinement In civilisation — the refinement of 
sages in the midst of a subservient people ; and it absorbs to itself 
those meditative and imaginative minds which , did it not exist, 
would be devoted to philosophy. Now, even allowing full belief to 
the legends which bring the Egyptian colonists into Greece, it is 
probable that few amongst them were acquainted with the secrets 
of the symbolical mythology they introduced. Nor, if they were 
so, is it likely that they would have communicated to a strange and 
a barbarous population the profound and latent mysteries shrouded 
from the great majority of Egyptians themselves. Thus whatever 
the Egyptian colonizers might have imported of a typical religion, 
the abstruser meaning would become, either at once, or gradually, 
lost. Nor can we — until the recent age of sophists and refiners 
— clearly ascertain any period in which did not exist the indelible 
distinction between the Grecian and Egyptian mythology : viz. — 
that the first was actual , real , corporeal , household ; the second 
vague , shadowy , and symbolical. This might not have been the 
.case had there been established in the Grecian, as in the Egyptian 
cities, distinct and separate colleges of priests, having in their 
own hands the sole care of the religion , and forming a privileged 
and exclusive body of the state. But amongst the Greeks (and this 
should be constantly borne in mind) there never was, at any known 
historical period , a distinct caste of priests.* We may perceive, 
indeed , that the early colonizers commenced with approaches to 
that principle, but it was not prosecuted farther. There were 
sacred families in Athens from which certain priesthoods were to 
be filled — but even these personages were not otherwise distin- 
guished ; they performed all the usual offices of a citizen, and were 
not united together by any exclusiveness of privilege or spirit of 
party. Amongst the Egyptian adventurers there were probably 
none fitted by previous education for the sacred office; and the 
chief who had obtained the dominion might entertain no irresistible 

• See Heeren’s Political History of Greece, in which this point U 
luminously argued. 
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affection for a caste which in his own land he had seen dictating to 
the monarch, and interfering with the government.'*' 

Thus among the early Greeks, we find the chiefs themselves 
were contented to offer the sacrifice and utter the prayer; and 
though there were indeed appointed and special priests, they held 
no imperious or commanding authority. The Areopagus at 
Athens had the care of religion , but the Axeopagites were not 
priests. This absence of a priestly caste bad considerable effect 
upon the flexile and familiar nature of the Grecian creed , because 
there were none professionally interested in guarding the purity of 
the religion , in preserving to what it had borrowed , symbolical 
allusions, and in forbidding the admixture of new gods and hetero- 
geneous creeds. The more popular a religion , the more it seeks 
corporeal representations , and avoids the dim and frigid shadows 
of a metaphysical belief.** 

The romantic fables connected with the Grecian mythology, 
were, some home-sprung, some relating to native heroes, and in- 
corporating native legends, but they were also , in great measure, 
literal interpretations of symbolical types, and of metaphorical 
expressions , or erroneous perversions of words in other tongues.. 
The craving desire to account for natural phenomena , common to 
mankind — the wish to appropriate to native heroes the wild tales 
of mariners and strangers, natural to a vain and a curious people 
— the additions which every legend would receive in its progress 
from tribe to tribe — and the constant embellishments the most 
homely invention would obtain, from the competition of rival 
poets, rapidly served to swell and enrich these primary treasures 
of Grecian lore — to deduce a history from an allegory — to estab- 

* Besides, it is not the character of emigrants from a people ac- 
customed to castes, to propagate those castes superior to their own, of 
which they have exported no representatives. Suppose Mae of that pri- 
vileged and noble order called * the priesta to have accompanied the 
Egyptian migrators , those migrators would never have dreamt of insti- 
tuting that order in their new ceitlemeat, any more than a colony of the 
warrier caste io India would establish, nut of their own order, a spu- 
rious and fictitious caste of Brahmins. 

” When, in a later age, Karmalh , the impostor of the Bast, sought 
to undermine Mohammedanism , his most successful policy was in de- 
claring its commands to be allegories. 
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lish a creed in a romance. Thus the early mythology of Greece 
is to be properly considered in its simple and outward interpreta- 
tions. The Greeks as yet in their social infancy, regarded the 
legends of their faith as a child reads a fairy tale, credulous of all 
that is supernatural in the agency — unconscious of ail that may 
be philosophical in the moral. 

It is true , indeed , that dim associations of a religion , sabaean 
and elementary , such as that of the Pelasgi , (but not therefore 
foreign and philosophical,) with a religion physical and popular, 
are, here and there, to be faintly traced amongst the eldest of 
the Grecian authors. We may see that in Jupiter they represented 
the ether, and in Apollo, and sometimes even in Hercules, the 
sun. But these authors, while, perhaps unconsciously, they 
hinted at the symbolical, fixed, by the vitality and nature of their 
descriptions, the actual images of the gods; and, reversing the 
order of things, Homer created Jupiter!* 

But most of the subtle and typical interpretations of the Grecian 
mythology known to us at present were derived from the philosophy 
of a later age. The explanations of religious fables — such, for 
instance, as the chaining of Saturn by Jupiter, and the rape of 
Proserpine by Pluto, in which Saturn is made to signify the revo- 
lution of the seasons , chained to the courses of the stars , to pre- 
vent too immoderate a speed , and the rape of Proserpine is refined 
into an allegory that denotes the seeds of corn that the sovereign 
principle of the earth receives and sepulchres ; ** — the moral or 

* Herodotus (b. 11, c. 53,) observes, that it is to Hesiod and Homer 
the Greeks owe their theogony; that they gave the gods their titles, fixed 
their ranks, and described their shapes. And although this cannot be 
believed literally, in some respects it may , metaphorically. Doubtless, 
the poets took their descriptions from popular traditions; but they made 
those traditions immortal. Jupiter could never become symbolical 
to a people who had once pictured to themselves the nod and eurls of tha 
Jupiter of Homer. 

•* Cicero de Natura Deorutn, b. ii. — Most of the philosophical 
interpretations of the Greek mythology were the offspring of the Alexan- 
drine schools. It is to the honour of Aristarchus that he combated • 
theory that very much resembles the philosophy that would convert the 
youthful readers of Mother Bunch into the inventors of allegorical mo- 
rality. 
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physical explanation of legends like these was , I say , the work of 
the few , reduced to system either from foreign communication or 
acute invention. For a symbolical religion , created by the priests 
of one age , is reinstated or remodelled after its corruption by the 
philosophers of another. 

XII. We may here pause a moment to inquire whence the 
Greeks derived the most lovely and fascinating of their mythologi- 
cal creations — those lesser and more terrestrial beings — the Spi- 
rits of the mountain, the waters, and the grove. 

Throughout the East, from the remotest era, we find that 
Mountains were Nature’s Temples. The sanctity of High Places is 
constantly recorded in the scriptural writings. The Chaldaean, 
the Egyptian, and the Persian, equally believed that on the summit 
of mountains they approached themselves nearer to the oracles of 
heaven. But the fountain, the cavern, and the grove, were no 
less holy than the mountain-top in the eyes of the first religionists 
of the East. Streams and fountains were dedicated to the Sun, 
and their exhalations were supposed to inspire with prophecy , and 
to breathe of the god. The gloom of caverns, naturally the brood- 
ing place of awe, was deemed a fitting scene for diviner revelations 
— it inspired unearthly contemplation , and mystic reverie. Zo- 
roaster is supposed by Porphyry (well versed in all Pagan lore, 
though frequently misunderstanding its proper character) to have 
first inculcated the worship of caverns ; * and there the early priests 
held a temple, and primeval philosophy its retreat.** Groves, 

* But the worship can be traced to a much earlir date than that the 
most plausibly ascribed to the Persian Zoroaster. 

** So Epimenides of Crete is said to have spent forty-five years in a 
cavern, and Minos descends into the sacred cave of Jupiter to receive 
from him the elements of law. Tbe awe attached to woods and caverns, 
it may be observed, is to be found in the Northern as well as Eastern 
superstitions. And there is scarcely a nation on the earth in which we do 
not find the ancient superstition has especially attached itself to the ca- 
vern and the forest, peopling them with peculiar demons. Darkness, 
Silence, and Solitude are priests that eternally speak to the senses ; — 
and few of the most sceptical of us have been lost in thick woods, or 
entered lonely caverns, without acknowledging their influence upon the 
imagination: “Ipsa silenlia,” says beautifully the elder Pliny, “ipsa 
silentia adoramus.” The elfect of streams and fountains upon the mind 
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especially those in high places, or ia the neighbourhood of exhaling 
streams , were also appropriate to worship , and conducive to the 
dreams of an excited and credulous imagination ; and Pekah , the 
son of Remaliah, burnt incense, not only on the bills, but “under 
every green tree.”* 

These places, then — the mountain, the forest, the stream, 
and the cavern, were equally objects of sanctity and awe , among 
the ancient nations. 

But we need not necessarily suppose that a superstition so 
universal, was borrowed, and not conceived, by the early Greeks. 
The same causes which had made them worship the Earth and the 
Sea , extended their faith to the Rivers and the Mountains , which 
in a spirit of natural and simple poetry they called ‘ the children ’ 
of those elementary deities. The very soil of Greece , broken up 
and diversified by so many inequalities, stamped with volcanic 
features, profuse in streams and mephitic fountains, contributed 
to render the feeling of local divinity prevalent and intense. Each 
petty canton had its own Nile, whose influence upon fertility and 
culture was sufficient to become worthy to propitiate , and there- 
fore to personify. Had Greece been united under one monarchy, 
and characterised by one common monotony of soil, a single river, 
a single mountain , alone might have been deemed divine. It was 
the number of its tribes — it was the variety of its natural features, 
which produced the affluence and prodigality of its mythological 
creations. Nor can we omit from the causes of the teeming, vivid, 
and universal superstition of Greece , the accidents of earthquake 
and inundation , to which the land appears early and often to have 


seems more unusual and surprising. Yet, to a people unacquainted 
with physics, waters embued with mineral properties, or exhaling me- 
phitic vapours , may well appear possessed of a something preternatural. 
Accordingly, at this day, among many savage tribes we find that such 
springs are regarded with veneration and awe. The people of Fiji, in the 
South Seas, have a well which they imagine the passage to the next 
world : they even believe that you may see in its waters the spectral 
images of things rolling on to eternity. Fountains no less than groves, 
were objects of veneration with our Saxon ancestors. — See Meginhard, 
Wilkins, &c. 

* 2 Kings xvi. 4. 
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been exposed. To the activity and caprice ofNature — to the fre- * 
quent operation of causes, unrecognised, unforeseen, ungnest, 
the Greeks owed much of their disposition to reear to mysterious 1 
and superior agencies — and that wonderful poetry of faith which 
delighted to associate the Visible with the Unseen. The peculiar 
character not only of a people , but of its earlier poets — not only 
of its soil , but of its air and heaven colours the superstitions it 
creates: And most of the terrestrial damons which the gloomier 
North clothed with terror, and endowed with malice, took from 
the benignant genius, and the enchanting climes of Greece , the 
gentlest offices and the fairest forms ; — yet even in Greece itselr 
not universal in their character, but rather the faithful reflections 
of the character of each class of worshippers : thus the Graces , * 
whose “eyes” in the minstrelsy of Hesiod, “distilled care-begui- 
ling love," in Lacedaemon were the Nymphs of Discipline and 
War! 

In quitting this subject, be one remark permitted in digression ; 
the local causes which contributed to superstition might conduct 
in after-times to science. If the Nature that was so constantly in 
strange and fitful action , drove the Greeks in their social infancy 
to seek agents for the action and vents for their awe , so as they 
advanced to maturer intellect , it was in Nature herself that they 
sought the causes of effects that appeared at first preternatural. 
And, in either stage, their curiosity and interest aroused by the- 
phenomena around them — the credulous inventions of ignorance 
gave way to the eager explanations of philosophy. Often in the 
superstition of one age — lies the germ that ripens into the inquiry 
of the next. 

XIII. Pass we now to some examination of the general articles 
of faith amongst the Greeks; — their sacrifices, and rites of 
worship. 

In all the more celebrated nations of the ancient world, we find 

* Of the three Graces, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, the Spar- 
tans originally worshipped but one — (Aglaia, splendour, ) under the 
name of Phacnna, brightness: they rejected the other two, whose 
names signify Joy and Pleasure, and adopted a substitute in one whose 
name was Sound (Cletha), — a very common substitute now-a-daysl 
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established those twin elements of belief by which religion har- 
monizes and directs the social relations of life , viz. a faith in a 
future state , and in the providence of superior Powers, who, sur- 
veying as judges the affairs of earth, punish the wicked and reward 
the good. * It has been plausibly conjectured that the fables of 
Elysium, the slow Cocytus, and the gloomy Hades, were either 
invented or allegorized from the names of Egyptian places. Dio- 
dorus assures us that by the vast catacombs of Egypt , the dismal 
mansions of the dead — were the temple and stream , both called 
Cocytus , the foul canal of Acheron , and the Elysian plains ; ** 
and , according to the same equivocal authority , the body of the 
dead was wafted across the waters by a pilot, termed Charon in 
the Egyptian tongue. But, previous to the embarcation, appointed - 
judges on the margin of the Acheron listened to whatever accusa- 
tions were preferred by the living against the deceased, and if 
convinced of his misdeeds , deprived him of the rites of sepulture. 
Hence it was supposed that Orpheus transplanted into Greece the 
fable of the infernal regions. But there is good reason to look on 
this tale with distrust, and to believe that the doctrine of a future 
state was known to the Greeks without any tuition from Egypt; — 
while it is certain that the main moral of the Egyptian ceremony, 
viz. the judgment of the dead, was not familiar to the early doctrine 
of the Greeks. They did not believe that the good were rewarded 
and the bad punished in that dreary future , which they embodied 
in their notions of the Kingdom of the Shades. *** 

XIV. Less in the Grecian deities than in the customs in their 
honour , may we perceive certain traces of Oriental superstition. 
We recognise the usages of the elder creeds in the chosen sites of 

• The Persian creed , derived from Zoroaster, resembled the most 
to that of Christianity. It inculcated the resurrection of the dead , the 
universal triumph of Ormuzd, the Principle of Light — the destruction 
of the reign of Ahrimanes , the Evil Principle. 

** Wherever Egyptian, or indeed Grecian colonies migrated, no- 
thing was more natural than that where they found a coincidence of 
scene, they should establish a coincidence of name. In Epirus were 
also the Acheron and Cocytus; and Campania contains the whole to- 
pography of the Virgilian Hades. 

*** See sect. xzi. p. 44. 
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their temples — the habitual ceremonies of their worship. It was 
to the East that the supplicator turned his face, and he was 
sprinkled, as a necessary purification, with the holy water often 
alluded to by sacred writers as well as profane — a typical rite 
entailed from Paganism on the greater proportion of existing Chri- 
stendom. Nor was any oblation duly prepared until it was mingled 
with salt — that homely and immemorial offering, ordained not 
only by the priests of the heathen idols, but also prescribed by 
Moses to the covenant of the Hebrew God. * 

XV. We now come to those sacred festivals in celebration of 
religious mysteries, which inspire modern times with so earnest 
an interest. Perhaps no subject connected with the religion of the 
ancients has been cultivated with more laborious erudition , at- 
tended with more barren result. And with equal truth and wit, 
the acute and searching Lobeck has compared the schools of War- 
burton and St. Croix to the Sabines , who possessed the faculty of 
dreaming what they wished. According to an ancient and still po- 
pular account, the dark enigmas of Eleusis were borrowed from 
Egypt; — the drama of the Anaglyph.** But in answer to this 
theory we must observe, that even if really, at their commencement, 
the strange and solemn rites which they are asserted to have been 
— mystical ceremonies grow so naturally out of the connexion be- 
tween the Awful and the Unknown — were found so generally 
among the savages of the ancient world — howsoever dispersed — 
and still so frequently meet the traveller on shores to which it is 
indeed a wild speculation to assert that the Oriental wisdom ever 

* Fire was every where in the East a sacred symbol — though it 
cannot be implicitly believed that the Vulcan or Hephaistus of the Greeks 
has his prototype or original in the Egyptian Pbla or Phtas. The Per- 
sian philosophy made fire a symbol of the Divine Intelligence — the Per- 
sian credulity, like (be Grecian, converted the symbol into the god, 
(Mai. Tyr. Dissert. 38; Herod, lib. 3, c. 16.J. The Jews themselves con- 
nected the element with their true Deity. It is in fire that Jehovah reveals 
himself. A sacred flame was burnt unceasingly in the temples of Israel, 
and grave the punishment attached to the neglect which suffered its ex- 
tinction. (tfaimonides, Tract, vi.) 

** The Anaglyph expressed the secret writings of the Egyptians, 
known only to the priests. The hieroglyph was known generally to the 
educated. 
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wandered , that It is more likely that they were the offspring of the 
native ignorance,* than the sublime importation ef a symbolical 
philosophy utterly nngenial to the tribes to whieh it was communi- 
cated , and the times to which the institution is referred. And 
though I would assign to the Eleusinian Mysteries a much earlier 
date than Lobeck is inclined to affix,** I search in vain for a more 
probable supposition of the causes of their origin than that which 
he suggests , and which I now place before the reader. We have 
seen that each Grecian state had its peculiar and favourite deities, 
propitiated by varying ceremonies. The early Greeks imagined 
that their gods might be won from them by the more earnest pray- 
ers and the more splendid offerings of their neighbours; the Ho- 
meric heroes found their claim for divine protection on the number 
of the offerings they have rendered to the deity they implore. And 
how far the jealous desire to retain to themselves the favour of tute- 
lary gods was entertained by the Greek9 , may be illustrated by the 
instances specially alluding to the low and whispered voice m 
which prayers were addressed to the superior powers, lest the 
enemy should hear the address, and vie with interested emulation 
for the celestial favour. The Eleusinians , in frequent hostilities 
with their neighbours, the Athenians, might very reasonably, 
therefore , exclude the latter from the ceremonies instituted in ho- 
nour of their guardian divinities , Demeter and Persephone , (r. e. 
Ceres and Proserpine.) And we may here add , that secrecy once 
established, the rites might at a very early period obtain, and per- 
haps deserve, an enigmatic aud mystic character. But when, 
after a signal defeat of the Eleusinians , the two states were incor- 
porated, the union was confirmed by a joint participation in the 

* In Gaul, Csesar finds some tribes more civilized than the rest, cul- 
tivating the acience of sacrifice, and possessed of the dark philosophy of 
superstitious mysteries; but in certain other and more uncivilized tribes 
only the elements and the heavenly luminaries fquoi cemnnt et quorum 
opibut apcr te Juoantur) were worshipped, and the lore of sacrifice 
was unstudied. With the Pelasgi, as with the Gauls, 1 believe that 
such distinctions might have been found simultaneously la different 
tribes. 

** The arrival of Ceres in Attica is referred to the time of Pandion by 
Apollodorus. 
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ceremony* to which a political cause would thus give a more formal 
and solemn dignity. This account of the origin of the Eleusioian 
Mysteries is not indeed capable of demonstration , but it seems to 
me at least the most probable in itself, and the most conformable 
to the habits of the Greeks , as to those of all early nations. 

Certain it is that for a long time the celebration of the Eleusi- 
nian ceremonies was confined to these two neighbouring states, 
until , as various causes contributed to unite the whole of Greece 
in a common religion, and a common name, admission was granted 
to all Greeks of all ranks , male and female , — provided they had 
committed no inexpiahle offence, performed the previous ceremo- 
nies required , and were introduced by an Athenian citiren. 

With the growing fame and splendour of Athens , this institu- 
tion rose into celebrity and magnificence, until it appears to have 
become the most impressive spectacle of the heathen world. It is 
evident that a people so imitative would reject no innovations or 
additions that could increase the interest or the solemnity of ex- 
hibition ; and still less such as might come , (through whatsoever 
channel,) from that antique and imposing Egypt , which excited 
so much of their veneration and wonder. Nor do I think it possi- 
ble to account for the great similarity attested by Herodotus and 
others, between the mysteries of Isis and those of Ceres, as well as 
for the resemblance in less celebrated ceremonies between the rites 
of Egypt and of Greece , without granting at once , that mediately, 
or even immediately , the superstitions of the former exercised 
great influence upon, and imparted many features to , those of the 
latter. But the age in which this religious communication princi- 
pally commenced has been a matter of graver dispute than the 
question merits. A few solitary and scattered travellers and stran- 

* When Lobeck desires to fix the date of this religious union at so 
recent an epoch as the time of Solon, in consequence of a solitary pas- 
sage in Herodotus, in which Solon, conversing with Croesus, speaks of 
hostilities between the Athenians and Eleusinians, be seems to me to fail 
in sufficient ground for the assumption, The rite might have been in- 
stituted in consequence of a far earlier feud and league — even that tra- 
ditionally recorded in the Mythic age of Erecbtheus and Eumolpus, but 
eould net entirely put an end to the struggles of Elcusis for indepen- 
dence, or preveut the outbreak of occasional jealousy and dissension. 

4th<nt. I. 3 
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gers may probably have given rise to it at a very remote period ; 
but, upon the whole, it appears to me , that, with certain modifi- 
cations, we must agree with Lobeck, and the more rational schools 
of inquiry, that it was principally in the interval between the Ho- 
meric age and the Persian war that mysticism passed into religion 
— that superstition assumed the attributes of a science — and that 
lustrations , auguries , orgies , obtained method and system from 
the exuberant genius of poetical fanaticism. 

That in these august Mysteries, doctrines contrary to the popu- 
lar religion were propounded , is a theory that has, I think, been 
thoroughly overturned. The exhibition of ancient statues , relics 
and symbols, concealed from daily adoration , (as in the Catholic 
festivals of this day , ) probably , made a main duty of the Hiero- 
phant. But in a ceremony in honour of Ceres, the blessings of 
agriculture , and its connexion with civilisation were also very na- 
turally dramatized. The visit of the goddess to the Infernal Re- 
gions, might form an imposing part of the spectacle: spectral 
images — alternations of light and darkness — all the apparitions 
and effects that are said to have imparted so much awe to the mys- 
teries, may well have harmonized with, not contravened the po- 
pular belief. And there is no reason to suppose that the explana- 
tions given by the priests did more than account for mythological 
stories, agreeably to the spirit and form of the received mythology, 
or deduce moral maxims from the representation, as hacknied, as 
simple, and as ancient, as the generality of moral aphorisms are. 
But as the intellectual progress of the audience advanced , philo- 
sophers , sceptical of the popular religion , delighted to draw from 
such imposing representations a thousand theories and morals, 
utterly unknown to the vulgar: and the fancies and refinements of 
later schoolmen have thus been mistaken for the notions of an early 
age, and a promiscuous multitude. The single fact, (so often in- 
sisted upon,) that all Greeks were admissible , is sufficient alone 
to prove that no secrets incompatible with the common faith, or 
very important in themselves , could either have been propounded 
by the priests, or received by the audience. And it may be further 
observed , in corroboration of so self-evident a truth , that it was 
held an impiety to the popular faith to reject the initiation of the 
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mysteries — and that some of the yery writers , most superstitious 
with respect to the one , attach the most solemnity to the ceremo- 
nies of the other. 

XVI. Sanchoniathon wrote a work , now lost, on the Worship 
of the Serpent. This most ancient superstition, found invariably in 
Egypt and the East, is also to be traced through many of the legends, 
and many of the ceremonies of the Greeks. The serpent was a frequent 
emblem of various gods — it was often kept about the temples • — 
it was introduced in the Mysteries — it was every where considered 
sacred. Singular enough, by the way, that while with us the symbol 
of the evil spirit, the serpent was generally in the East considered 
a benefactor. In India, the serpent with a thousand heads; in 
Egypt, the serpent crowned with the lotos-leaf, is a benign and 
paternal deity. It was not uncommon for fable to assert that the 
first civilizers of earth were half-man, half-serpent. Thus was 
Fohi of China* represented, and thus Cecrops of Athens. 

XVII. But the most remarkable feature of the superstition of 
Greece was her sacred oracles. And these again bring our inqui- 
ries back to Egypt. Herodotus informs us that the oracle of Dodona 
was by far the most ancient in Greece ,** and he then proceeds to 
inform us of its origin , which he traces to Thebes in Egypt. But 
here we are beset by contradictions : Herodotus , on the authority 
of the Egyptian priests, ascribes the origin of the Dodona and 
Libyan oracles to two priestesses of the Theban Jupiter — stolen 
by Phoenician pirates — one of whom, sold into Greece, estab- 
lished at Dodona an oracle simitar to that which she had served at 
Thebes. Butin previous passages Herodotus informs us, 1st, 
that in Egypt, no priestesses served the temples of any deity , male 
or female; and 2ndly, that when the Egyptians imparted to the 
Pelasgi the names of their divinities, the Pelasgi consulted the 


* Eneph, the Agatho daemon, or Good Spirit of Egypt, had his 
symbol in the serpent. It was precisely because sacred with the rest of 
the world that the serpent would be an object of abhorrence with the 
Jews. But by a curious remnant of oriental superstition, the early Chris- 
tians often represented the Messiah by the serpent — and the emblem 
of Satan became that of the Saviour. 

** Lib. ii. c.52, 4. 

3 * 
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oracle of Dodona on the propriety or adopting them; so that that, 
oracle existed before even the first and fundamental revelations of 
Egyptian religion. It seems to me, therefore, a supposition that 
demands less hardy assumption , and is equally conformable with 
the universal superstitions of mankind, (since similar attempts at 
divination are to be found among so many nations similarly bar- 
barous ,) to believe that the oracle arose from the impressions of 
the Pelasgi* and the natural phenomena of the spot; though at a 
subsequent period the manner of the divination was very probably 
imitated from that adopted by the Theban oracle. And in exami- 
ning the place it indeed seems as if Nature herself had been the 
Egyptian priestess ! Through a mighty grove of oaks there ran a 
stream, whose waters supplied a fountain that might well appear, 
to ignorant wonder, endowed with preternatural properties. At 
a certain hour of noon it was dry , and at midnight full. Such 
springs have usually been deemed oracular, not only in the East, 
but in almost every section of the globe. 

At first, by the murmuring of waters, and afterwards by 
noises among the trees , the sacred impostors interpreted the voice 
of the god. It is an old truth, that mystery is always imposing, 
and often convenient. To plain questions were given dark answers, 
which might admit of interpretation according to the event. The 
importance attached to the oracle, the respect paid to the priest, 
and the presents heaped on the altar indicated to craft and ambition 
a profitable profession. And that profession became doubly allu- 
ring toils members, because it proffered to the priests an authority 
in serving the oracles , which they could not obtain in the general 
religion of the people. Oracles increased then, at first slowly, 
and afterwards rapidly, until they grew so numerous that the single 
district of Boeotia contained no less than twenty-five. The oraele 
of Dodona long, however, maintained its pre-eminence over the 
rest, and was only at last eclipsed by that of Delphi ,** where 
strong and intoxicating exhalations from a neighbouring stream 

* And this opinion is confirmed by Dionysius and Strabo, who con- 
sider the Dodona oracle originally Pelasgic. 

** Also Pelasgic, according to Strabo. 
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Were supposed to confer prophetic frenzy. Experience augmented 
the sagacity of the oracles , and the priests , no doubt , intimately 
acquainted with all the affairs of the states around , and viewing 
the living contests of action with the coolness of spectators , were 
often enabled to give shrewd and sensible admonitions , — so that 
the forethought of wisdom passed for the prescience of divinity. 
Bence the greater part of their predictions were eminently suc- 
cessful , and when the reverse occurred , the fault was laid on the 
blind misconstructiod of the human applicant. Thus no great 
design was executed, no city founded, no colony planted, no 
war undertaken, without the advice of an oracle. In the famine, 
the pestilence , and the battle , the Divine Yoice was the assuager 
of terror, and the inspirer of hope. All the instincts of our frailer 
nature , ever yearning for some support that is not of the world, 
were enlisted in behalf of a superstition which proffered solutions 
to doubt, and remedies to distress. 

Besides this general cause for the influence of oracles , there 
was another cause calculated to give to the oracles of Greece a 
marked and popular pre-eminence over those in Egypt. A country 
divided into several small, free, and warlike states, would be 
more frequently in want of the divine advice , than one united 
under a single monarchy, or submitted to the rigid austerity of 
castes and priestcraft; — and in which the inhabitants felt for po- 
litical affairs all the languid indifference habitual to the subjects of 
a despotic government. Half a century might pass in Egypt with- 
out any political event that would send anxious thousands to the 
oracle; but in the wonderful ferment, activity, and restlessness 
of the numerous Grecian towns, every month, every week, there 
was some project , or some feud , for which the advico of a divinity 
was desired. Hence is was chiefly to a political cause that the im- 
mortal oracle of Delphi owed its pre-eminent importance. The 
Dorian worshippers of Apollo , (long attached to that oracle , then 
comparatively obscure,) passing from its neighbourhood and be- . 
friended by its predictions , obtained the mastership of the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; — their success was the triumph of the oracle. The 
Dorian Sparta, (long the most powerful of the Grecian states,) 
inviolably faithful to the Delphian God , upheld his authority , and 
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spread the fame of his decrees. But in the more polished aud 
enlightened times the reputation of the oracle gradually decayed; 
it shone the brightest before and during the Persian war; — the 
appropriate light of an age of Chivalry fading slowly as Philosophy 
arose! 

XYIII. But the practice of Divination did not limit itself to 
these more solemn sources — its enthusiasm was contagious — its 
assistance was ever at hand. * Enthusiasm operated on the hum- 
blest individuals. One person imagined himself possessed by a 
spirit actually passing into his soul — another merely inspired by 
the divine breath — a third was cast into supernatural exlasies , in 
which he beheld the shadow of events , or the visions of a God — a 
three-fold species of divine possession which we may still find re- 
cognised by the fanatics of a graver faith ! Nor did this suffice : a 
world of omens surrounded every man. There were not only signs 
and warnings in the winds, the earthquake , the eclipse of the sun 
or moon, the meteor, or the thunderbolt — but dreams also were 
reduced to a science ; ** the entrails of victims were auguries of evil 

• “The Americans did not long suppose the efficacy of conjuration 
to be confined to one subject — they bad recourse to it in every situation 
of danger or distress. * * * * From this weakness proceeded likewise the 
faith of the Americans in dreams , their observation of omens, their at- 
tention to the chirping of birds and the cries of animals, all which they 
supposed to be indications of future events.” — Robertson's History of 
America, book iv. 

Might not any one imagine that be were reading the character of the 
ancient Greeks? This is not the only point of resemblance between the 
Americans, (when discovered by the Spaniards,} and the Greeks in tbeir 
early history; but the resemblance is merely that of a civilisation in 
some respects equally advanced. 

•* The notion of Democritus of Abdera, respecting the origin of 
dreams and divination, may not be uninteresting to the reader, partly 
from something vast and terrible in the phantasy, partly as a proof of 
the strange, incongruous, bewildered chaos of thought, from which at 
Inst broke the light of the Grecian philosophy. He introduced the hypo- 
thesis of images, (ridwAo,) emanating as it were from external objects, 
which impress our sense, and whose influence creates sensation and 
thought. Dreams and divination he referred to the impressions commu- 
nicated by images of gigantic and vast stature, which inhabited the air 
and encompassed the world. Yet this philosopher is the original of Epi- 
curus, and Epicurus is the original of the modern Utilitarians! 
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or of good; the flights of birds, the motions of serpents, the 
clustering of bees , had their mystic and boding interpretations. 
Even hasty words, an accident, a fall on the earth , a sneeze, (for 
which we still invoke the ancient blessing,) every singular or 
unwonted event, might become portentous, and were often ren- 
dered lucky or unlucky according to the dexterity or disposition of 
the person to whom they occurred. 

And although in later times much of this more frivolous super- 
stition passed away — although Theophrastus speaks of such lesser 
omens with the same witty disdain as that with which the Spectator 
ridicules our fears at the upsetting of a salt-cellar, or the appear- 
ance of a winding-sheet in a candle, — yet in the more interesting 
period of Greece these popular credulities were not disdained by 
the nobler or wiser few , and to the last they retained that influence 
upon the mass which they lost with individuals. And it is only by 
constantly remembering this universal atmosphere of religion, 
that we can embue ourselves with a correct understanding of the 
character of the Greeks in their most Grecian age. Their faith was 
with them ever — in sorrow or in joy — at the funeral or the feast 

— in their uprisings and their downsittings — abroad and at home 

— at the hearth and in the market-place — in the camp or at the 
altar. Morning and night all the greater tribes of the elder world 
offered their supplications on high: and Plato has touchingly in- 
sisted on this sacreu uniformity of custom, when he tells us, that 
at the rising of the moon and at the dawning of the sun, you may 
behold Greeks and barbarians — all the nations of the earth — 
bowing in homage to the Gods. 

XIX. To sura up , the above remarks conduce to these princi- 
pal conclusions; first, that the Grecian mythology cannot be 
moulded into any of the capricious and fantastic systems of erudite 
ingenuity: as a whole, no mythology can be considered more 
strikingly original , not only because its foundations appear indi- 
genous, and based upon the character and impressions of the 
people — not only because at no one period, from the earliest even 
to the latest date , whatever occasional resemblances may exist, 
can any identity be established between its most popular and 
essential creations, and those of any other faith; but because, 
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even all that it borrowed it rapidly remodelled and naturalized, 
growing yet more individual from its very complexity , yet more 
original from the plagiarisms which it embraced; secondly, that 
it differed in many details in the different states, but under the 
developement of a general intercourse , assisted by a common lan- 
guage, the plastic and tolerant genius of the people harmonized 
all discords — until (catholic in its fundamental principles) her re- 
ligion united the whole of Greece in indissoluble bonds of faith 
and poetry — of daily customs and venerable traditions: thirdly, 
that the influence of other creeds, though by no means unimpor- 
tant in amplifying the character, and adding to the list, of the 
primitive deities , appears far more evident in the ceremonies and 
usages, than the personal creations, of the faith. We may be 
reasonably sceptical as to what Herodotus heard of the origin of 
rites or gods from Egyptian priests ; but there is no reason to dis- 
believe tbe testimony of his experience , when he asserts , that the 
forms and solemnities of one worship closely resemble those of 
another; — the imitation of a foreign ceremony is perfectly com- 
patible with the aboriginal invention of a national God. For the 
rest, I think it might be, (and by many scholars appears to me to 
have been,) abundantly shown, that the Phoenician influences 
upon the early mythology of the Greeks were far greater than the 
Egyptian, though by degrees , and long after the Heroic Age, the 
latter became more eagerly adopted , and more superficially ap- 
parent. 

In quitting this part of our subject, let it be observed as 
an additional illustration of the remarkable nationality of the 
Grecian mythology, that our best light to the manners of the 
Homeric men, is in the study of the Homeric Gods. In 
Homer we behold the mythology of an era, for analogy to which 
we search In vain the records of the East — that mythology 
is inseparably connected with the constitution of limited mo- 
narchies, — with the manners of an Heroic Age: — the power of 
the Sovereign of the Aristocracy of Heaven Is the power of a Gre- 
cian king over a Grecian state ; the social life of the Gods is the 
life most coveted by the Grecian Heroes; — the uncertain attri- 
butes of the deities , rather physical or intellectual than moral — . 
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strength and beauty, sagacity mixed with cunning — valour with 
ferocity — Inclination to war, yet faculties (hr the inventions of 
peace ; such were the attributes most honoured among men , in 
the progressive , but Still uncivilized age which makes the interval 
so pre-eminently Grecian — between the Mythical and Historic 
times. Tain and impotent are all attempts to identify that religion 
of Achaian Warriors with the religion of Oriental priests. It was, 
indeed, symbolical — but of the character of its believers; typi- 
cal — but of the restless, yet poetical, daring, yet graceful tem- 
perament, which afterwards conducted to great achievements and 
imperishable arts : the coming events of glory cast their shadows 
before, in fable. 

XX. There now opens to us a far more Important inquiry than 
that into the origin and form of the religion bf the Greeks ; namely, 
the influences of that religion itself upon their character — their 
morals — their social and intellectual tendencies. 

The more we can approach the Deity to ourselves — the more 
we can invest Him with human attributes — the more we can con- 
nect Him with the affairs and sympathies of earth , the greater will 
be His influence upon our conduct — the more fondly we shall 
contemplate His attributes , the more timidly we shall shrink from 
His vigilance , the more anxiously we shall strive for His approval. 
When Epicurus allowed the Gods to exist, but imagined them 
wholly indifferent to the concerns of men, contemplating only 
their own happiness, and regardless alike of our virtues or our 
crimes; — with that doctrine he robbed man of the Divinity, as 
effectually as if he had denied His existence. The fear of the Gods 
could not be before the eyes of votaries who believed that the Gods 
were utterly careless of their conduct; and not only the awful 
control of religion was removed from the passions, but the more 
beautiful part of its influence , resulting not from terror but from 
hope, was equally blasted and destroyed: For if the fear of the 
Divine Power serves to restrain the less noble natures , so , on the 
other hand , with such as are more elevated and generous , there is 
no pleasure like the belief that we are regarded with approbation 
and love by a Being of ineffable majesty and goodness — who com- 
passionates our misfortunes — who rewards our struggles with 
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ourselves. It is this hope which gives us a pride in our own na- 
tures, and which not only restrains us from vice, but inspires us 
with an emulation to arouse within us all that is great and virtuous, 
in order the more to deserve His love , and feel the Image of Divi- 
nity reflected upon the soul. It is for this reason that we are not 
contented to leave the character of a God uncertain and unguessed, 
shrouded in the darkness of his own infinite power; we clothe him 
with the attributes of human excellence, carried only to an extent 
beyond humanity; and cannot conceive a deity, not possessed of 
the qualities — such as justice, wisdom, and benevolence — 
which are most venerated among mankind. But if we believe 
that He has passed to earth — that he has borne our shape, that 
He has known our sorrows — the connexion becomes yet more 
intimate and close; we feel as if He could comprehend us better, 
and compassionate more benignly our infirmities and our griefs. 
The Christ that has walked the earth, and suffered on the cross, 
can be more readily pictured to our imagination , and is more fa- 
miliarly before us, than the Dread Eternal One, who hath the 
heaven for his throne, and the earth only for his footstool.* And 
it is this very humanness of connexion, so to speak, between 
Man and the Saviour, which gives to the Christian religion, 
rightly embraced , its peculiar sentiment of gentleness and of love. 

But somewhat of this connexion , though in a more corrupt de- 
gree, marked also the religion of the Greeks; they too believed 
(at least the multitude) that most of the deities had appeared on 
earth, and been the actual dispensers of the great benefits of social 
life. Transferred to heaven , they could more readily understand 
that those divinities regarded with interest the nations to which 
they had been made visible , and exercised a permanent influence 
over the earth, which had been for awhile their home. 

Retaining the faith, that the deities had visited the world , the 
Greeks did not however implicitly believe the fables which de- 
graded them by our weaknesses and vices. They had , as it were 
— and this seems not to have been rightly understood by the mo- 
derns — two popular mythologies — the first consecrated to poetry, 

• Isaiah, lxvi. 1. 
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and the second to actual life. If a man were bid to imitate the 
gods, it was by the virtues of justice, temperance, and bene- 
volence ; * and had he obeyed the mandate by emulating the in- 
trigues of Jupiter, or the homicides of Mars, he would have been 
told by the more enlightened, that those stories were the inventions 
of the poets; and by the more credulous, that Gods might be 
emancipated from laws, but men were bound by them — “Si/pe- 
ris sua jura” ** — their own laws to the Gods ! It is true, then, 
that those fables were preserved — were held in popular respect, 
but the reverence they excited amongst the Greeks was due to a 
Poetry, which flattered their national pride and enchained their 
taste, and not to the serious doctrines of their religion. Constantly 
bearing this distinction in mind, we shall gain considerable insight, 
not only into their religion , but into seeming contradictions in 
their literary history. They allowed Aristophanes to picture Bac- 
chus as a buffoon , and Hercules as a glutton ; in the same age in 
which they persecuted Socrates for neglect of the sacred mysteries, 
and contempt of the national Gods. To that part of their religion 
which belonged to the poets, they permitted the fullest license; 
but to the graver portion of religion — to the existence of the Gods 
— to a belief in their collective excellence , and providence , and 
power — to the sanctity of asylums — to the obligation of oaths — 
they showed the most jealous and inviolable respect. The religion 
of the Greeks , then , was a great support and sanction of their 
morals; it inculcated truth , mercy, justice, the virtues most ne- 
cessary to mankind , and stimulated to them by the rigid and po- 
pular belief that excellence was approved , and guilt condemned 
by the Superior Powers. *** And, in that beautiful process, by 

* This Lucian acknowledges unawares, when, in deriding the po- 
pular religion, he says that a youth who reads of the Gods in Homer or 
Hesiod , and finds their various immoralities so highly renowned, would 
feel no little surprise when he entered the world , to discover that these 
very actions of the Gods were condemned and punished by mankind. 

** Ovid. Melam. lib. ix. 

*** So in the celebrated preamble to the laws for the Locrians in 
Italy, which, though not by Zaleucus , does not the less convey a po- 
pular doctrine of the Greek morality, it is declared that men must hold 
their souls clear from every vice; that the Gods did not accept the offer - 
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which the common sense of mankind rectifies the errors of ima- 
gination — those fablas which subsequent philosophers rightly 
deemed dishonourable to the gods , and which the superficial sur- 
vey of modern historians has deemed necessarily prejudicial to 
morals — had no unworthy effect upon the estimate taken by the 
Greeks , whether of human actions or of heavenly natures. 

XXI. For a considerable period the Greeks did not carry the 
notion of Divine punishment beyond the grave, eicept in relation 
to those audacious criminals who bad blasphemed or denied the 
Gods ; it was by punishments in this world that the guilty were 
afflicted. And this doctrine , if less sublime than that of eternal 
condemnation, was, I apprehend, on regarding the principles of 
human nature, equally effective in restraining crime: for our 
human and short-sighted minds are often affected by punishments, 
in proportion as they are human and speedy. A penance in the 
future world is less fearful and distinct , especially to the young 
and the passionate, than an unavoidable retribution in this. Man, 
too fondly, or too vainly, hopes, by penitence at the close of his 
life, to redeem the faults of the commencement, and punishment 
deferred loses more than half its terrors, and nearly all its 
certainty. 

As long as the Greeks were left solely to their mythology , their 
views of a future state were melancholy and confused. Death was 
an evil , not a release. Even in their Elysium , their favourite 
heroes seem to enjoy but a frigid and unenviable immortality. Yet 
this saddening prospect of the grave rather served to exhilarate life, 
and stimulate to glory — “Make the most of existence say their 
early poets, “for soon comes the dreary Hades l” And placed 
beneath a delightful climate, and endowed with a vivacious and 
cheerful temperament, they yielded readily to the precept. Their 
religion was eminently glad and joyous; even the stern Spartans 
lost their austerity iu their sacred rites, simple and manly though 
they were , — and the gayer Athenians passed existence In an al- 
most perpetual circle of festivals and holydays. 


ings of the wicked, but found pleasure only ia the jast awd beneficent 
actions of the good. — See Diod. Siculus, lib. xii. c. 8, 
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This uncer lain ty of posthumous happiness contributed also to 
the desire of earthly fame. For below at least, their heroes taught 
them, immortality was not impossible. Bounded by impenetrable 
shadows to this world, they coveted all that in Uils world was 
most to be desired. * A short life is accaptable to Achilles , not if 
it lead to Elysium , but if it be accompanied with glory. By de- 
grees, however, prospects of a future state, nobler and more 
august, were opened by their philosophers to the hopes of the 
Greeks. Thales was asserted to be the first Greek who maintained 
the immortality of the soul , and that sublime doctrine was thus 
rather established by the philosopher than the priest. ** 

XXII. Besides the direct tenets of religion, the Mysteries of 
the Greeks exercised an influence on their morals, which , though 
greatly exaggerated by modern speculators, was upon the whole, 
beneficial , though not from the reasons that have been assigned. 
As they grew up into their ripened and mature importance — their 
ceremonial, rather than their doctrine , served to deepen and dif- 
fuse a reverence for religious things. Whatever the licentiousness 
of other mysteries, (especially in Italy,) the Eleusinian rites long 
retained their renown for purity and decorum; they were jealously 
watched by the Athenian magistracy, and one of the early Athenian 
laws enacted that the senate should assemble the day after their 
celebration to inquire into any abuse that might have sullied their 
sacred character. Nor is it, perhaps , without justice in the later 
times, that Isocrates lands their effect on morality, and Cicero 
their influence on civilisation , end the knowledge of social princi- 
ples. The lustrations and purifications, at whatever period their 
sanctity was generally acknowledged , could scarcely fail of salu- 
tary effects. They were supposed to absolve the culprit from for- 
mer crimes, and restore him, a new man, to the bosom of society. 
This principle is a great agent of morality, and was felt as such in 

* A Mainote hearing the Druses praised for their valour, said, with 
some philosophy, “They would fear death more if they believed in a 
Horeafterl" 

** Id the time of Socrates, we may suspect, from a passage in 
Plato's Phtedo, that the vulgar were sceptical of the immortality of the 
soul, and it may be reasonably doubted whether the views of Socrates 
•nd his divine disciple were ever very popularly embraced. 
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the earlier era of Christianity : no corruptor is so deadly as despair ; 
to reconcile a criminal with self-esteem is to readmit him , as it 
were, to virtue. 

Even the fundamental error of the religion in point of doctrine, 
viz. its Polytheism , had one redeeming consequence in the tolera- 
tion which it served to maintain — the grave evils which spring up 
from the fierce antagonism of religious opinions , were , save in a 
few solitary and dubious instances, unknown to the Greeks. And 
this general toleration, assisted yet more by the absence of a sepa- 
rate caste of priests , tended to lead to Philosophy through the 
open and unchallenged portals of Religion. Speculations on the 
gods connected themselves with bold inquiries into Nature. — 
Thought let loose in the wide space of creation — no obstacle to its 
wanderings, — no monopoly of its commerce, — achieved, after 
many a wild and fruitless voyage , discoveries unknown to the past 
— of imperishable importance to the future. The intellectual ad- 
venturers of Greece planted the first flag upon the shores of Philo- 
sophy ; for the competition of errors is necessary to the elucidation 
of truths ; and the Imagination indicates the soil which the Reason 
is destined to culture and possess. 

XXIII. While such was the influence of their religion on the 
morals and the philosophy of the Greeks , what was its effect upon 
their national genius? 

We must again remember that the Greeks were the only nation 
amongst the more intellectual of that day, who stripped their dei- 
ties of symbolical attributes, and did not aspire to invent for Gods, 
shapes differing (save in loftier beauty) from the aspect and form of 
man. And thus at once was opened to them the realm of Sculp- 
ture. The people of the East , sometimes indeed depicting their 
deities in human forms, did not hesitate to change them into mon- 
sters , if the addition of another leg or another arm , a dog’s head, 
or a serpent’s tail , could better express the emblems they repre- 
sented. They perverted their images into allegorical deformities ; 
and receded from the Beautiful in proportion as they indulged their 
false conceptions of the Sublime. Besides, a painter or a sculptor 
must have a clear idea presented to him , to be long cherished and 
often rev olved, if we desire to call forth all the inspiration of which 
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his genius may be capable ; but how could the Eastern artist form 
a clear idea of an image that should represent the sun entering 
Aries, or the productive principle of Nature. Such creations could 
not fail of becoming stiff or extravagant, deformed or grotesque. 
But to the Greek , a god was something like the most majestic or 
the most beautiful of his own species. He studied the human 
shape for his conceptions of the divine. Intent upon the Natural, 
he ascended to the Ideal.* 

If such the effect of the Grecian religion upon Sculpture, simi- 
lar and equal its influence upon Poetry. The earliest verses of the 
Greeks appear to have been of a religious , though I see no suffi- 
cient reason for asserting that they were therefore of a typical and 
mystic, character. However that be, the Narrative succeeding to 
the Sacred Poetry materialized all it touched. The shadows of 
Olympus received the breath of Homer , and the gods grew at once 
life-like , and palpable to men. The traditions which connected 
the deities with humanity — the genius which divested them of al- 
legory — gave at once to the epic and the tragic poet the superna- 
tural world. The Inhabitants of Heaven itself became indivi- 
dualized — bore, each , a separate character — could be rendered 
distinct, dramatic, as the creatures of daily life. Thus — an 
advantage which no moderns have ever possessed — with all the 
ineffable grandeur of deities was combined all the familiar interest 
of mortals ; and the poet, by preserving the characteristics allotted 
to each God , might make us feel the associations and sympathies 
of earth , even when he bore us aloft to the unknown Olympus , or 
plunged below amidst the shades of Orcus. 

The numerous fables mixed with the Grecian creed, sufficiently 
venerable, as we have seen, not to be disdained, but not so sacred 
as to be forbidden , were another advantage to the poet. For the 
traditions of a nation are its poetry ! And if we moderns , in the 
German forest, or the Scottish Highlands, or the green English 
fields, yet find inspiration in the notions of fiend , and sprite , and 

* It Is always by connecting the divine shape with the human, that 
we exalt our creations — so in later times, the saints, the Virgin, and 
the Christ, awoke the genius of Italian art. 
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fairy, not acknowledged by our religion, not appended as an apocry-< 
phal adjunct to oar belief, bow much more were those fables 
adapted to poetry which borrowed not indeed an absolute faith, 
but a certain shadow, a certain reverence and mystery , from reli- 
gion ! Hence we find that the greatest works of imagination which 
the Greeks have left ns, whether of Homer, of /Eschylus, or of 
Sophocles < are deeply indebted to their mythological legends. 
The Grecian poetry, like the Grecian religion, was at once half- 
human, half-divine — majestic, vast, august — household, 
homely, and familiar. If we might borrow an illustration from 
the philosophy of Democritus , its earthlier dreams and divinations 
were indeed the impressions of mighty and spectral images inhabit- 
ing the air*'*' 

XXI Y. Of the religion of Greece , of its rites and ceremonies, 
and of its influence upon the moral and intellectual faculties — 
this — already, I fear, somewhat too prolixly told — is all that, 
at present, I deem it necessary to say.** 

We have now to consider the Origin of Slavery in Greece , an 
inquiry almost equally important to our accurate knowledge of her 
polity and manners. 

XXY. Wherever we look — to whatsoever period of history — 
conquest, or the settlement of more enlightened colonizers amidst 
a barbarous tribe, seems the origin of slavery — modified accord- 
ing to the spirit of the times, the humanity of the victor, or the 
policy of the lawgiver. The aboriginals of Greece were probably 
its earliest slaves,*** — yet the aboriginals might be also its earliest 

* See the second note of p. 38. 

** In the later age of philosophy I shall have occasion to return to 
the subject. And, in the Appendix, with which I propose to complete 
the work, I may indulge in aome conjectures relative to the Corybantes, 
Curetes, Telchines, Ac. 

•** Herodotus (1. vi. c. 13T) speaks of a remote time when the Athe- 
nians had no slaves. As we have the authority of Thucydides for the 
superior repose which Auiea enjoyed, as compared with the reel of 
Greece — so (her population never having been conquered) slavery in 
Attica was probably of later date than elsewhere, and we may doubt 
whether in tnat favoured land, the slaves were taken from any considera- 
ble part of the aboriginal race. I say tontidtrabh part, for crime or 
debt would have reduced tome to servitude. The assertion of Herodotun 
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lords. Suppose a certain tribe to overrun a certain country — 
conquer and possess it: new settlers are almost sure to be less 
numerous than the inhabitants they subdue; in proportion as they 
are the less powerful in number are they likely to be the more se- 
vere in authority : they will take away the arms of the vanquished 

— suppress the right of meetings — make stern and terrible exam- 
ples against insurgents — and, in a word, quell by the moral con- 
straint of law those whom it would be difficult to control merely by 
physical force; — the rigidity of the law being in ratio to the de- 
ficiency of the force. In times semi-civilized, and even compara- 
tively enlightened, conquerors have little respect for the conquered 

— an immense and insurmountable distinction is at once made 
between the natives and their lords. All aucient nations seem to 
have considered that the right of conquest gave a right to the lands 
of the conquered country. William dividing England among his 
Normans is but an imitator of every successful invader of ancient 
times. The new comers having gained the land of a subdued 
people, that people, in order to subsist, must become the serfs of 
the land.* The more formidable warriors are mostly slain , or 
exiled , or conciliated by some remains of authority and posses- 
sions; the multitude remain the labourers of the soil, and slight . 
alterations of law will imperceptibly convert the labourer into the 
slave. The earliest slaves appear chiefly to have been tbe agricul- 
tural population. If the possession of the government were ac- 
quired by colonizers,** — not so much by tbe force of arms, 
as by tire influence of superior arts, — the colonizers would 
in some instances still establish servitude for the multitude, 
though not under so harsh a name. The laws they would 


that the Ionians were indigenous, (and not conquerors as Miiller pre- 
tends,) is very strongly corroborated by the absence in Attica of a class 
of serfs like the Penestae of Thessaly and tbe Helots of Laconia. A race 
of conquerors would certainly have produced a class of serfs. 

* Or else tbe land (properly speaking) would remain with' tbe slaves 
as it did with the Messenians and Helots — but certain proportions of the 
produce would be the due of the conquerors. 

** Immigration bas not hitherto been duly considered as one of the 
original sources of slavery. 

Athens. I. ^ 
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frame for an uncultured and wretched population , would distin- 
guish between the colonizers and the aboriginals, (excepting per- 
haps only the native chiefs, accustomed arbitrarily to command, 
though not systematically to enslave , the rest.) The laws for the 
aboriginal population would still be an improvement on their pre- 
vious savage and irregulated state — and generations might pass 
before they would attain a character of severity, or before they 
made the final and ineffaceable distinction between the freeman 
and the slave. The perturbed restlessness, and constant migra- 
tion of tribes in Greece , recorded both by tradition and by history, 
would consequently tend , at a very remote period , to the institu- 
tion and diffusion of slavery : and the Pelasgi of one tribe would 
become the masters of the Pelasgi of another. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to look out of Greece , for the establishment of servi- 
tude in that country, by conquest and war. But the peaceful colo- 
nisation of foreign settlers , would (as we have seen) lead to it by 
slower and more gentle degrees. And the piracies of the Phoeni- 
cians, which embraced the human species as an article of their 
market, would be an example, more prevalent and constant than 
their own, to the piracies of the early Greeks. The custom of 
servitude , thus commenced , is soon fed by new sources. Priso- 
ners of war are enslaved, or, at the will of the victor, exchanged 
as an article of commerce. Before the interchange of money , we 
have numerous instances of the barter of prisoners for food and 
arms. And as money became the medium of trade, so slaves 
became a regular article of sale and purchase. Hence the origin 
of the slave-market. .Luxury increasing, slaves were purchased 
not merely for the purposes of labour, but of pleasure. The 
accomplished musician or the beautiful virgin , was an article of 
taste or a victim of passion. Thus what it was the tendency of Bar- 
barism to originate , it became the tendency of Civilisation to in- 
crease. 

Slavery, then, originated first in conquest and war, piracy,' 
or colonisation; secondly, in purchase. There were two other, 
and subordinate sources of the institution — the first was crime, 
the second poverty. If a free citizen committed a heinous offence 
he could be degraded into a slave — if he were unable to pay his’ 
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debts, the creditor coaid claim his person. Incarceration is merely 
a remnant and snbstitnte of servitude. The two latter sources 
failed , as nations became more free. But in Attica it was not till 
the time of Solon , several centuries after the institution of slavery 
at Athens, that the right of the creditor to the personal services of 
the debtor was formally abolished. 

A view of the moral effects of slavery — of the condition of the 
slaves at Athens — of the advantages of the system and its evils — 
of the light in which it was regarded by the ancients themselves, 
other and more fitting opportunities will present to us. 

XXVI. The introduction of an Hereditary Aristocracy into a 
particular country , as yet uncivilized , is often simultaneous with 
that of slavery. A tribe of warriors possess and subdue a territory ; 
— they share its soil with the chief in proportion to their connexion 
with his person , or their military services and repute — each be- 
comes the lord of lands and slaves — each has privileges above the 
herd of the conquered population. Suppose , again , that the do- 
minion is acquired by colonizers rather than conquerors ; the colo- 
nizers, superior in civilisation to the natives, — and regarded by 
the latter with reverence and awe , would become at once a privi- 
leged and noble order. Hence, from either source, an aristocracy 
permanent and hereditary.* If founded on conquest, in propor- 

* In a horde or savages never having held communication or inter- 
course with other tribes, there would indeed be men who by a superio- 
rity of physical force would obtain an ascendancy over the rest; but 
these would not bequeath to their descendants distinct privileges. 
Exactly because physical power raised the father into rank — the want of 
physical power would merge his children amongst the herd. Strength 
and activity cannot be hereditary. With individuals of a tribe as yet 
attaching value only to a swift foot or a strong arm , hereditary privilege 
is impossible. But if one such barbarous tribe conquer another less 
hardy, and inhabit the new settlement, — then indeed commences an 
aristocracy — for amidst communities , though not amongst individuals, 
hereditary physical powers can obtain. One man may not leave his 
muscles to his son; but one tribe of more powerful conformation thau 
another would generally contrive to transmit that advantage collectively 
to their posterity. The sense of superiority effected by conquest 6oon 
produces too its moral effects — elevating the spirit of the one tribe, de- 
pressing that of the other, from generation to generation. Those who 
have denied in conquest or colonisatiou the origin of hereditary ansto- 

4 * 
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tioo to the number of the victors , is that aristocracy more or less 
oligarchical. The extreme paucity of force with which the Dorians 
conquered their neighbours , was one of the main causes why the 
governments they established were rigidly oligarchical. 

XXVII. Proceeding onward , we find that in this aristocracy 
are preserved the seeds of liberty and the germ of republicanism. 
These conquerors , like our feudal barons , being sharers of the 
profit of the conquest and the glory of the enterprise , by no means 
allow undivided and absolute authority to their chiefs. Governed 
by separate laws — distinguished by separate privileges from the 
subdued community, they are proud of their own freedom, the 
more it is contrasted with the servitude of the population : they 
preserve liberty for themselves — they resist the undue assump- 
tions of the king* — and keep alive that spirit and knowledge of 
freedom which in after times (as their numbers increase , and they 
become a people , distinct still from the aboriginal natives , who 
continue slaves , ) are transfused from the nobles to the multitude. 
In proportion as the new race are warlike will their unconscious 
spirit be that of republicanism ; the connexion between martial and 
republican tendencies was especially recognised by all ancient 
writers: and the warlike habits of the Hellenes were the cradle 
of their political institutions. Thus, in conquest, (or sometimes 


cracy, appear to me to have founded their reasonings upon the imper- 
fectness of their knowledge of the savage states to which they refer for 
Illustration. 

• Accordingly we find in the earliest records of Greek history — in 
the stories of the Heroic and the Homeric age — that the king possessed 
but little authority except in matters of war: he was, in every sense of 
the word, a limited monarch, and the Greeks boasted that they had never 
known the unqualified despotism of the East. The more, indeed, we 
descend from the patriarchal times, the more we shall find that colonists 
established in their settlements those aristocratic institutions which are 
the earliest barriers against despotism. Colonies are always the first 
teachers of free institutions. There is no nation probably more attached 
to monarchy than the English, yet I believe, that if according to the an- 
cient polity, the English were to migrate into different parts, and estab- 
lish, in colonising, their own independent forms of government, there 
would scarcely be a single such colony not republican ! 
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in immigration,) we may trace the origin of an aristocracy,* as of 
slavery , and thus , by a deeper inquiry , we may find also that the 
slavery of a population and the freedom of a state have their date, 
though dim and undeveloped , in the same epoch. 

XXVIII. I have thought that the supposed Egyptian coloni- 
sation of Attica under Cecrops afforded the best occasion to treat of 
the above matters , not so much in reference to Cecrops himself, 
as to the migration of Eastern and Egyptian adventurers. Of such 
migrations the dates may be uncertain — of such adventurers the 
names may be unknown. But it seems to me impossible to deny 
the fact of foreign settlements in Greece , in her remoter and more 
barbarous era, though we may dispute as to the precise amount of 
the influence they exercised , and the exact nature of the rites and 
customs they established. 

A belief in the early connexion between the Egyptians and Athe- 
nians encouraged by the artful vanity of the one, was welcomed by 
the lively credulity of the other. Many ages after the reputed sway 
of the Mythical Cecrops, it was fondly imagined that traces of their 
origin from the solemn Egypt** were yet visible amongst the grace- 

* In Attica., immigration, not conquest, must have led to the insti- 
tution of aristocracy. Thucydides observes that owing to the repose in 
Attica , (the barren soil of which presented no temptation to the conque- 
ror,) the more powerful families expelled from the other parts of Greece, 
betook themselves for security and refuge to Athens. And from some of 
these foreigners many of the noblest families in the historical time traced 
their descent. Before the arrival of these Grecian strangers, Phoenician 
or Egyptian settlers had probably introduced an aristocratic class. 

** Modern inquirers pretend to discover the Egyptian features in the 
effigy of Minerva on the earliest Athenian coins. Even the golden grass- 
hopper with which the Athenians decorated their hair, and which was 
considered by their vanity as a symbol of their descent from the soil, has 
been construed into an Egyptian ornament — a symbol of the initiated. 
(Horapoll. Hierogl. lib. ii. c. 55.) “They are the only Grecian people,” 
says Diodorus , “who swear by Isis, and their manners are very con- 
formable to those of the Egyptians;" and so much truth was thereat 
one lime (when what was Egyptian became the fashion) in this remark, 
that they were reproached by the comic writer that their city was ‘Egypt 
and not Athens.’ But it is evident that all such resemblance as could 
have been derived from a handful of Egyptians, previous to the age of 
Theseus, was utterly obliterated before the age of Solon. Even if we 
accord to the tale of Cecrops all implicit faith, the Atticans would still 
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ful aud versatile people, whose character was as various, yet as in- 
dividualized, as their religion — who, viewed in whatsoever aspect 
of their intellectual history , may appear constantly differing , yet 
remain invariably Athenian. Whether clamouring in the Agora 

— whether loitering in the Academe — whether sacrificing to Her- 
cules in the temple — whether laughing at Hercules on the stage 

— whether with Miltiades arming against the Mede — whether 
with Demosthenes declaiming against the Macedonian — still un- 
mislakeahle, unexampled, original, and alone — in their strength 
or their weakness , their wisdom or their foibles, their turbulent 
action , their cultivated repose. 


CHAPTER II. 

The unimportant consequences to be deduced from the admission that 
Cecrops might be Egyptian — Attic kings before Theseus — the Hel- 
lenes — their genealogy — lonians and Achaeans Pelasgic — contrast 
between Dorians and lonians — Amphiclyonic league. 

> 

I. In allowing that there does not appear sufficient evidence to 
induce us to reject the tale of the Egyptian origin of Cecrops, it will 
be already observed, that I attach no great importance to the dis- 
pute : and I am not inclined reverently to regard the innumerable 
theories that have been builton so uncertain a foundation. An Egyp- 
tian may have migrated to Attica, but Egyptian influence in Attica 
was faintand evanescent ; — arrivedat the first dawn ofhistorical fact, 
it is with difficulty that we discover the most dubious and shadowy 
vestiges of its existence. Neither Cecrops nor any other Egyptian 
in those ages is recorded to have founded a dynasty in Attica — it is 
clear that none established a different language — and all the boasted 
analogies of religion fade, on a close examination, into an occasional 
resemblance between the symbols and attributes of Egyptian and 
Grecian deities, or a similarity in mystic ceremonies and so- 


remain a Pelasgic population , of which a few early institutions — a few 
benefits of elementary civilisation — and, it may be, a few of the nobler 
families, were probably of Egyptian origin. 
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lemn institutions, which , for the most part , was almost indispu- 
tably formed by intercourse between Greece and Egypt in a far 
later age. Taking the earliest epoch at which history opens , and 
comparing the whole character of the Athenian people — moral, 
social , religious, and political — with that of any Egyptian popu- 
lation, it is not possible to select a more startling contrast, or one 
in which national character seems more indelibly formed , by the 
early and habitual adoption of utterly opposite principles of thought 
and action.* 

* It has been asserted by some that there is evidence in ancient At- 
tica of the existence of castes similar to those in Egypt and the farther 
East. But this assertion has been so ably refuted that I do not deem it 
necessary to enter at much length into the discussion. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the assumption is founded upon the existence of 
four tribes in Attica, the names of which etymological erudition has 
sought to reduce to titles denoting the different professions of warriors, 
husbandmen, labourers , and (the last much more disputable and much 
more disputed) priests. In the first place, it has been cogently remarked 
by Mr. Clinton, (F. H. vol. i. p. 54,) that this institution of castes has 
been very inconsistently attributed to the Greek Ion, — not (as, if Egyp- 
tian, it would have been) to the Egyptian Cecrops. 2ndly. If rightly re- 
ferred to Ion, who did not long precede the Heroic age, how comes it 
that in that age a spirit the most opposite to that of castes universally 
prevailed — as all the best authenticated enactments of Theseus abun- 
dantly prove ¥ Could institutions calculated to be the most permanent 
that legislation ever effected , and which in India have resisted every in- 
novation of time, every revolution of war, have vanished from Attica in 
the course of a few generations ? 3rdly. It is to be observed , that pre- 
vious to the divisions referred to Ion, we find the same number of four 
tribes under wholly different names ; — under Cecrops , under Cranaus, 
under Erichthonius or Erecbtbeus , they received successive changes of 
appellations, none of which denoted professions, but were moulded either 
from the distinctions of the land they inhabited , or the names of deities 
they adored. If remodelled by Ion to correspond with distinct profes- 
sions and occupations, (and where is that social state which does not 
form different clout* — a formation widely opposite to that of different 
cattut) cultivated by the majority of the members of each tribe, the 
name given to each tribe might be but a general title by no means appli- 
cable to every individual, and certainly not implying hereditary and in- 
delible distinctions. 4thly. In corroboration of this latter argument 
there is not a single evidence — a single tradition, that such divisions 
ever were hereditary. 5thly. In the time of Solon and the Pisislratidae we 
find the four Ionic tribes unchanged, but without any features analogous 
to those of the Oriental castes. (Clinton, F. H. vol.i. p. 55.) 6thly. 1 shall 
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I said that Cecrops founded no dynasty : the same traditions 
that bring him from Egypt give him Cranaus , a native , for his 
successor. The darkness of fable closes over the interval between 
the reign of Cranaus and the time of Theseus : if tradition be any 
guide whatsoever, the history of that period was the history of the 
human race — it was the gradual passage of men from a barbarous, 
state to the dawn of civilisation — and the national mythi only ga- 
ther in wild and beautiful fictions round every landmark in their 
stow and encumbered progress. 

It would be very possible, by a little ingenious application of 
the various fables transmitted to us , to construct a history of ima- 


add what I have before intimated, (see the 1st. note of page 25,) that I do 
not think it the character of a people accustomed to castes to establish 
castes mock and spurious in any country which a few of them might visit 
or colonize. Nay, it is clearly and essentially contrary to such a cha- 
racter, to imagine that a handful of wandering Egyptians, even sup- 
posing (which is absurd) that their parly contained members of each dif- 
ferent caste observed by their countrymen, would have incorporated with 
such scanty specimens of each caste any of the barbarous natives — they 
would leave all the natives to a caste by themselves. And an Egyptian 
Hierophant would as little have thought of associating with himself a 
Pelasgic priest as a Brahmin would dream of making a Brahmin caste 
out of a set of Christian clergymen. But if no Egyptian Hierophant ac- 
companied the iinmigrators , doubly ridiculous is it to suppose, that the 
latter would have raised any of their own body, to whom such a change 
of caste would be impious, and still less any of the despised savages , to 
a rank the most honoured and the most reverent which Egyptians notions 
of dignity could confer. Even the very lowest Egyptians would not touch 
any thing a Grecian knife had polluted — the very rigidity with which 
caste was preserved in Egypt would forbid the propagation of castes 
amongst barbarians so much below the very lowest caste they could in- 
troduce. So far, therefore, from Egyptian adventurers introducing 
such an institution amongst the general population, their own spirit of 
caste must rapidly have died away, as inter-marriage with the natives, 
absence from their countrymen, and the active life of an uncivilized 
home, mixed them up with the blood, the pursuits, and the habits of 
their new associates. Lastly. If these arguments (which might be easily 
multiplied) do not suffice, I say it is not for me more completely to 
destroy, but for those of a contrary opinion more completely to sub- 
stantiate, an hypothesis so utterly at variance with the Athenian cha- 
racter — the acknowledged data of Athenian history; and which would 
assert the existence of institutions the most difficult to establish; — when 
established, the most difficult to modify, much more to efface. 
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giaed conquests and invented revolutions; and thus to win the 
unmerited praise of throwing a new light upon those remote ages. 
But when fable is our only basis — no fabric we erect , however 
imposing in itself, can be rightly entitled to the name of History. 
And, as in certain ancient chronicles it is recorded merely of un- 
distinguished monarchs that they ‘lived and died,* so such an 
assertion is precisely that which it would be the most presumptuous 
to make respecting the shadowy kings who , whether in Eusebius 
or the Parian marble , give dates and chronicles to the legendary 
gloom which preceded the Heroic Age. 

The principal event recorded in these early times , for which 
there seems some foundation , is a war between Erechtheus of 
Athens, and the Eleusinians; — the last assisted or headed by 
the Thracian Eumolpus. Erechtheus is said to have fallen a victim 
in this contest. But a treaty afterwards concluded with the Eleu- 
sinians confirmed the ascendancy of Athens, and, possibly, by 
a religious ceremonial , laid the foundation of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. In this contest is introduced a very doubtful personage, 
under the appellation of Ion, (to whom I shall afterwards recur,) 
who appears on Lbe side of the Athenians, and who may be allowed 
to have exercised a certain influence over them whether in religious 
rites or political institutions , though he neither attained to the 
throne , nor seems to have exceeded the peaceful authority of an 
ally. Upon the dim and confused traditions relative to Ion , the 
wildest , and most luxuriant speculations have been grafted — 
prolix to notice , unnecessary to contradict. 

II. During this period there occurred — not rapidly , but 
slowly — the most important revolution of early Greece , via. the 
spread of that tribe termed the Hellenes, who gradually established 
their predominance throughout the land, impressed indelible 
traces on the national character , and finally converted their own 
into the national name. 

I have already expressed my belief that the Pelasgi were not a 
barbarous race , speaking a barbarous tongue , but that they were 
akin to the Hellenes, who spoke the Grecian language, and are 
considered the proper Grecian family. Even the dubious record 
of genealogy (which, if fabulous in itself, often under the names 
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of individuals typifies the affinity of tribes) makes the Hellenes 
kindred to the Pelasgi. Deucalion , the founder of the Hellenes, 
•was of Pelasgic, origin — son of Prometheus, and nephew of 
Atlas , king of the Pelasgic Arcadia. 

However this may be , we find the Hellenes driven from Phocis, 
their earliest recorded seat, by a flood in the time of Deucalion. 
Migrating into Thessaly, they expelled the Pelasgi; and after- 
wards spreading themselves through Greece , they attained a ge- 
neral ascendancy over the earlier habitants , enslaving, doubtless, 
the bulk of the population amongst which they forced a settlement, 
but ejecting numbers of the more resolute or the more noble fami- 
lies, and causing those celebrated migrations by which the Pelasgi 
carried their name and arts into Italy, as well as into Crete and 
various other isles. On the continent of Greece, when the revo- 
lution became complete, the Pelasgi appear to have retained only 
Arcadia, the greater part of Thessaly,* the land of Dodona and 
Attica. 

There is no reason to suppose the Hellenes more enlightened 
and civilized than the Pelasgi ; but they seem , if only by the record 
of their conquests , to have been a more stern , warlike , and ad- 
venturous branch of the Grecian family. I conclude them , in fact, 
to have been that part of the Pelasgic race who the longest retained 
the fierce and vigorous character of a mountain tribe , and wbo 
found the nations they invaded in that imperfect period of civilisa- 
tion which is so favourable to the designs of a conqueror — when 
the first warlike nature of a predatory tribe is indeed abandoned — 
but before the discipline , order, and providence of a social com- 
munity are acquired. Like the Saxons into Britain , the Hellenes 
were invited** by the different Pelasgic chiefs as auxiliaries, and 
remained as conquerors. But in other respects they rather re- 
sembled the more knightly and energetic race by whom in Britain 
the Saxon dynasty was overturned: — the Hellenes were the Nor- 
mans of antiquity. It is impossible to decide the exact date when 
the Hellenes obtained the general ascendancy, or when the Greeks 

• The Thessali were Pelasgic. Thucyd. lib. i. < 
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received from that Thessalian tribe their common appellation. 
The Greeks were not termed Hellenes in the time in which the 
Iliad was composed — they were so termed in the time of Hesiod. 
But even in the Iliad, the word i'anhellenes, applied to the Greeks, 
testifies the progress of the revolution,* and in the Odyssey, the 
Hellenic name is no longer limited to the dominion of Achilles. 

III. The Hellenic nation became popularly subdivided into 
four principal families, viz. the Dorians, the iEolians, the lonians, 
and Achaeans , of which I consider the former two alone genuinely 
Hellenic. The fable, which makes Dorus, iEolus, and Xuthus, 
the sons of Hellen , declares that while Dorus was sent forth to 
conquer other lands, iEolus succeeded to the domain ofPhthiotis, 
and records no conquests of his own ; but attributes to his sons the 
origin of most of the principal families of Greece. If rightly con- 
strued, this account would denote that the iEolians remained, for 
a generation at least subsequent to the first migration of the Do- 
rians, in their Thessalian territories; and thence splitting into 
various hordes, descended as warriors and invaders upon the 
different states of Greece. [THE iEOLIAKS.J They appear 
to have attached themselves to maritime situations, and the 
wealth of their early settlements is the theme of many a legend. 
The opulence of Orchomenus is compared by Homer to that of 
Egyptian Thebes. And in the time of the Trojan war Corinth 
was already termed ‘the wealthy.’ By degrees the ^Eolians 
became in a great measure blended and intermingled with the 
Dorians. Yet so intimately connected are the Hellenes and 
Pelasgi, that even these, the lineal descendants, of Helien 
through the eldest branch , are no less confounded with the Pe- 
lasgic than the Dorian race. Strabo and Pausanias alike affirm 
the iEolians to be Pelasgic , and in the /Eoiic dialect we approach 
to the Pelasgic tongue. 

* Homer — so nice a discriminator that he dwells upon the barba- 
rous tongue even of the Carians — never seems to intimate any distinc- 
tion between the language and race of the Pelasgi and Hellenes, yet he 
wrote in an age when the struggle was still unconcluded, and when traces 
of any marked difference must have been sufficiently obvious to detect — 
sufficiently interesting to notice. 
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The Dorians, first appearing in Phthiotis, are fonnd two 
generations afterwards in the mountainous district of Histiaeo- 
tis, comprising, within their territory, according to Herodo- 
tus, the immemorial Yale of Tempo. Neighboured by warlike 
hordes, more especially the heroic Lapiths, with whom their 
earliest legends record fierce and continued war, this mountain 
tribe took from nature and from circumstauce their hardy and 
martial character. [THE DORIANS.] Unable to establish 
secure settlements in the fertile Thessalian plains, and ranging 
to the defiles through which the romantic Peneus winds into 
the sea, several of the tribe migrated early into Crete, where, 
though forming only a part of the population of the isle , they are 
supposed by some to have established the Doric constitution and 
customs , which in their later settlements served them for a model. 
Other migrations marked their progress to the foot of Mount Pin- 
dus ; thence to Dryopis, afterwards called Doris ; and from Dryopis 
to the Peloponnesus; which celebrated migration, under the name 
of the * Return of the Heraclidae ,' I shall hereafter more especially 
describe. I have said that genealogy attributes the origin of the 
Dorians and that of the ^Eolians, to Dorus and zEolus, sons of 
Hellen. This connects them with the Hellenes, and with each 
other. The adventures of Xuthus, the third son of Hellen, are 
not recorded by the legends of Thessaly , and he seems merely a 
fictitious creation invented to bring into affinity with the Hellenes, 
the families, properly Pelasgic , of the Achaeans and Ionians. It 
is by writers comparatively recent that we are told that Xuthus was 
driven from Thessaly by his brothers — that he took refuge in 
Attica , and on the plains of Marathon built four towns — OEnoe, 
Marathon , Probalinthus , and Tricory thus ,* — that he wedded 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Attica, and that by her 
he had two sons, Achaeus and Ion. By some we are told that 
Achaeus entering the eastern side of Peloponnesus, founded a do- 
minion in Laconia and Argolis; by others, on the contrary, that 
he conducted a band , partly Athenian , into Thessaly , and reco- 
vered the domains of which his father had been despoiled. 1 ** Both 

* Strabo , viii. ** Pausan. viii. 
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these accounts of Achaeus, as the representative of the Achaeans, 
are correct in this , that the Achaeans had two settlements from 
remote periods — the one in the south of Thessaly — the other in 
the Peloponnesus. 

[THE ACHAEANS.] The Achaeans were long the most 
eminent of the Grecian tribes. Possessed of nearly the whole of 
the Peloponnesus, except, by a singular chance, that part 
which afterwards bore their name, they boasted the warlike 
fame of the opulent Menelaus , and the haughty Agamemnon , 
the king of men. The dominant tribe of the Heroic age, the 
Achaeans form the kindred link between the several epochs 
of the Pelasgic and Hellenic sway — their character indeed 
Helieuic, but their descent apparently Pelasgic. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus derives them from Pelasgus himself, and they 
existed as Achaeans before the Hellenic Xuthus was even born. 
The legend which makes Achaeus the brother of Ion , tends like- 
wise to prove , that if the lonians were originally Pelasgic , so also 
were the Achaeans. Let us then come to Ion. 

Although Ion is said to have given the name of lonians to the 
Atticans; yet long before bis time the laones were among the 
ancient inhabitants of the country ; and Herodotus (tbe best au- 
thority on the subject) declares that the lonians were Pelasgic and 
indigenous. There is not sufficient reason to suppose , therefore, 
that they were Hellenic conquerors or Hellenic settlers. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have been one of the aboriginal tribes 
of Attica; — a part of them proceeded into the Peloponnesus, 
(typified under the migration tbitber of Xuthus,) and these again 
returning , (as typified by the arrival of Ion at Athens ,) in con- 
junction with such of their fraternity as had remained in their native 
settlement, became the most powerful and renowned of the several 
divisions of the Attic population. Their intercourse with the Pe- 
loponnesians would lead the lonians to establish some of the poli- 
tical institutions and religious riles they had become acquainted 
with in their migration ; and thus may we most probably account 
for the introduction of the worship of Apollo into Attica, and for 
that peaceful political influence which the mythical Ion is said to 
have exercised over his countrymen. 
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At all events, we cannot trace any distinct and satisfactory con- 
nexion between this , the most intellectual and brilliant tribe of tho 
Grecian family, and that roving and fortunate Thessalian horde, 
to which the Hellenes gave the general name, and of which th» 
Dorians were the fittest representative and the most powerful sec- 
tion. Nor, despite the bold assumptions of Muller, is there any 
evidence of an Hellenic conquest in Attica.* And that land which, 
according to tradition and to history, was the early refuge of exiles, 
derived from the admission and intercourse of strangers , and im- 
migrants , those social and political improvements which in other 
states have been wrought by conquest. 

IV. After the Dorians obtained possession of the Peloponne- 
sus , the whole face of Greece was gradually changed. The return 
of the Heraclids was the true consummation of the Hellenic revo- 
lution. The tribes hitherto migratory became fixed in the settle- 
ments they acquired. The Dorians rose to the rank of the most 
powerful race of Greece : and the Ionians, their sole rivals, pos- 
sessed only on the continent the narrow soil of Attica , though 
their colonies covered the fertile coast of Asia Minor. Greece, 
thus reduced to two main tribes, the Doric and the Ionian, his- 
torians have justly and generally concurred in noticing between 
them the strongest and most marked distinctions , — the Dorians 
grave, inflexible, austere, — the Ionians lively, versatile, prone 
to change. The very dialect of the one was more harsh and mas- 


* With all my respect for the deep learning and acute ingenuity or 
Muller, it is impossible not to protest against the spirit in which much 
of the History of the Dorians is conceived — a spirit than which nothing 
can be more dangerous to sound historical inquiry. A vague tradition, a 
doubtful line, suffice the daring author for proof of a foreign conquest, 
or evidence of a religious revolution. There are German writers who 
seem to imagine that the new school of history is built on the maxim of 
denying what is, and explaining what is not! Ion is never recorded as 
supplanting, or even succeeding an Attic king. He might have intro- 
duced the worship of Apollo; but, as Mr. Clinton rightly observes, that 
worship never superseded the worship of Minerva, who still remained the 
tutelary divinity of the city. However vague the traditions respecting 
Ion, they all tend to prove an alliance with the Athenians, viz. precisely 
the reverse of a conquest of them. 
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culine than that oi the other; aDd the music, the dances of the 
Dorians, bore the impress of their severe simplicity. The senti- 
ment of veneration which pervaded their national character taught 
the Dorians not only, on the one hand, the firmest allegiance to 
the rites of religion and a patriarchal respect for age — but, on the 
other hand, a blind and superstitious attachment to institutions 
merely on account of their antiquity — and an almost servile regard 
for birth , producing rather the feelings of clanship than the sym- 
pathy of citizens. We shall see hereafter that while Athens estab- 
lished republics, Sparta planted oligarchies. The Dorians were 
proud of independence , but it was the independence of nobles, 
rather than of a people. Their severity preserved them long from 
innovation — no less by what was vicious in its excess , than by 
what was wise in its principle. With many great and heroic qua- 
lities, they were yet harsh to enemies — cruel to dependents — 
selfish to allies. Their whole policy was to preserve themselves as 
they were ; if they knew not the rash excesses , neither were they 
impelled by the generous emotions, which belong to men whose 
constant aspirations are to be better and to be greater: — they 
did not desire to be better or to be greater; their only wish was not 
to be different. They sought in the future nothing but the con- 
tinuance of the past; and to that past they bound themselves with 
customs and laws of iron. The respect in whieh they held their 
women , as well as their disdain of pleasure , preserved them in 
some measure from the licentiousness common to states in which 
women are despised ; but the respect had little of the delicacy and 
sentiment of individual attachment — attachment was chiefly for 
their own sex.* Thelonians, on the contrary , were susceptible, 
flexile, and more characterised by the generosity of modern knight- 
hood than the sternness of ancient heroism. Them , not the past, 
but the future , charmed. Ever eager to advance , they were im- 
patient even of the Good , from desire of the Better. Once urged 
to democracy — democracy fixed their character, as oligarchy fixed 
the Spartan. For, to change is the ambition of a democracy — to 

• That connexion which existed throughout Greece, sometimes 
pure, sometimes perverted, was especially and originally Doric. 
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conserve of an oligarchy. The taste , love , and intuition of the 
Beautiful stamped the Greeks above all nations , and the Ioniaus 
above all the Greeks. It was not only that the Ioniaas were more 
inventive than their neighbours, but that whatever was beautiful 
in invention they at once seized and appropriated. Restless, in- 
quisitive , ardent , they attempted all things , and perfected art — 
searched into ail things, and consummated philosophy. 

The Ionic character existed everywhere amongst lonians, but 
the Doric was not equally preserved amongst the Dorians. The 
reason is evident. The essence of the Ionian character consisted 
in the spirit of change — that of the Dorian in resistance to innova- 
tion. When any Doric slate abandoned its hereditary customs and 
institutions , it soon lost the Dorie character — became lax , effe- 
minate , luxurious — a corruption of the character of the lonians ; 
but no change could assimilate the Ionian to the Doric ; for they 
belonged to different eras of civilisation — the Doric to the elder, 
the Ionian to the more advanced. The two races of Scotland have 
become more alike than heretofore ; but it is by making the High- 
lander resemble the Lowlander — and not by converting the Low-, 
land citizen into the mountain Gael. The habits of commerce, 
the substitution of democratic for oligarchic institutions, were suffi- 
cient to alter the whole character of the Dorians. The voluptuous 
Corinth — the trading yEgina (Doric states) — iofinitely more 
resembled Athens than Sparta. 

It is, then, to Sparta, that in the historical times we must 
look chiefly for the representative of the Doric tribe , in its proper 
and elementary features; and there, pure, vigorous, concen- 
trated , the Doric character presents a perpetual contrast to the 
Athenian. This contrast continued so long as either nation retained 
a character to itself; — and (no matter what the pretences of hos- 
tility,) was the real and inevitable cause of that enmity between 
Athens and Sparta, the results of which Gied the destiny of 
Greece. 

Yet, were the contests of that enmity less the contests between, 
opposing tribes than between those opposing principles, which 
every nation may be said to nurse within itself; viz. the principle 
to change , and the principle to preserve ; the principle to popula- 
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rize, and the principle to limit, the governing power; here the 
genius of an oligarchy, there of a people; here adherence to the 
past , there desire of the future. Each principle produced its ex- 
cesses, and furnishes a salutary warning. The feuds of Sparta 
and Athens may be regarded as historical allegories , clothing the 
moral struggles, which, with all their perils and all their fluctua- 
tions , will last to the end of time. 

V. This period is also celebrated for the supposed foundation 
of that assembly of the Grecian states, called the Amphiclyonic 
Confederacy. Genealogy attributes its origin to a son of Deucalion, 
called Amphictyon. * This fable would intimate an Hellenic origin 
since Deucalion is the fabled founder of the Hellenes; but out of 
twelve tribes which composed the confederacy, only three were 
Hellenic, and the rest Pelasgic. But with the increasing influence 


* Prideaux on the Marbles. The Iones are included in this con- 
federacy; they could not, then, have taken their name from the Helle- 
nic Ion, for Ion was not born at the time of Amphictyon. The name 
Amphictyon is, however, but a type of the thing ampbiclyony, or asso- 
ciation. Leagues of this kind were probably very common over Greece, 
springing almost simultaneously out of the circumstances common to 
numerous tribes, kindred with each other, yet often at variance and 
feud. A common language led them to establish, by a mutual adoption 
of tutelary deities , a common religious ceremony, which remained in 
force after political considerations died away. 1 take the Amphiclyonic 
league to be one of the proofs of the affinity of language between the 
Pelasgi and Hellenes. It was evidently made while the Pelasgi were yet 
powerful and unsubdued by Hellenic influences, and as evidently it 
could not have been made if the Pelasgi and Hellenes were not perfectly 
intelligible to each other. Mr. Clinton (F. 11. vol. i. 66) assigns a more 
recent date than has generally been received, to the great Amphictyonic 
league, placing it between the sixtieth and the eighlieth year from the 
fall of Troy. His reason for not dating it before the former year is, that 
until then the Thessali (one of the twelve nations) did not occupy Thes- 
saly. But, it may be observed consistently with the reasonings of that 
great authority , first, that the Thessali are not included in the lists of 
the league given by Harpocralio and Libanius; and secondly, that even, 
granting that the great Amphictyonic assembly of twelve nations did not 
commence at an earlier period , yet, that that more celebrated Ampbic- 
tyony might have been preceded by other and less effectual attempts at 
association, agreeably to the legends of the genealogy. And this Mr. 
Clinton himself implies.' 

Jlfient. I. 5 
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of the Dorian Oraele of Delphi , with which it was connected , it 
became gradually considered an Helleuic institution. It is not 
possible to decipher the first intention of this league. The meet- 
ing was held at two places, near Anthela in the pass of Thermo- 
pylae and Delphi; at the latter place in the spring, at the former 
in the autumn. If tradition imputed to Amphictyon the origin of 
the council, it ascribed to Acrisius, king of Argos , * the forma- 
tion of its proper power and laws. He is said to have founded one 
of the assemblies, either that in Delphi or Thermopylae, (accounts 
vary,) and to have combined the two, increased the number of the 
members , and extended the privileges of the body. We can only 
interpret this legend by the probable supposition, that the date of 
bolding the same assembly at two different places, at different sea- 
sons of the year, marks the epoch of some important conjunction 
of various tribes , and , it may be, of deities hitherto distinct. It 
might be an attempt to associate the Hellenes with the Pelasgi , in 
the early and unsettled power of the former race : and this suppo- 
sition is rendered the more plausible by the evident union of the 
worship of the Dorian Apollo at Delphi, with that of the Pelasgian 
Ceres at Thermopylae.** The constitution of the league was this 
— Each city belonging to an Amphictyonic state sent usually two 
deputies — the one called Pylagoras, the other Hieromnemon. 
The functions of the two deputies seem to have differed, and those 
of the latter to have related more particularly to whatsoever apper- 
tained to religion. On extraordinary occasions more than one Py- 
lagoras was deputed — Athens at one time sent no less than three. 
But the number of deputies sent did not alter the number of votes 
in the council. Each city had two votes and no more , no matter 
bow many delegates it employed. 

All the deputies assembled , — solemn sacrifices were offered 
at Delphi to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva ; at Thermopylae 
to Ceres. An oath was then administered , the form of which 
is preserved to us by ^Escbines. 

“I swear,” runs the oath, “ never to subvert any Amphictyonic 

* Strabo , lib. ix. ** Mfiller’s Dorians, vol. i. 
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•city — never to stop the courses of its waters in peace or in war. 
Those who attempt such outrages I will oppose by arms ; and the 
cities that so offend I will destroy. If any ravages be committed 
in the territory of the God , if any connive at such a crime , if any 
conceive a design hostile to the temple, against them will I use my 
hands, my feet, my whole power and strength , so that the offen- 
ders may be brought to punishment.” 

Fearful and solemn imprecations on any violation of this en- 
gagement followed the oath. 

These ceremonies performed, one of the Hieromnemons * pre- 
sided over the council ; to him was entrusted the collecting the 
votes, the reporting the resolutions, and the power of summoning 
the general assembly, which was a convention separate from the 
council, held only on extraordinary occasions, and composed of 
residents and strangers , whom the solemnity of the meeting con- 
gregated in the neighbourhood. 

VI. Throughout the historical times we can trace in this 
league no attempt to combine against the aggression of foreign 
states, except for the purposes of preserving the sanctity of the 
temple. The functions of the league were limited to the Amphic- 
tyonic tribes : and whether or not its early and undefined, and ob- 
scure purpose , was to check wars amongst the confederate tribes, 
it could not attain even that object. Its offices were almost wholly 
confined to religion. The league never interfered when one Am- 
phictyonic state exercised the worst severities against the other, 
curbing neither the ambition of the Athenian fleet, nor the cruelties 
of the Spartan sword. But upon all matters relative to religion, 
especially to the worship of Apollo , the Assembly maintained an 
authority in theory supreme — in practice, equivocal and ca- 
pricious. 

As a political institution, the League contained one vice, which 
could not fail to destroy its power. Each city in the twelve Ara- 
phictyonic tribes, the most unimportant as the most powerful, 
had the same number of votes. This rendered it against the in- 
terest of the greater states (on whom its consideration necessarily 

• Probably chosen in rotation from the different citiea. 

5 * 
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depended) to cement or increase Us political influence: and thus 
it was quietly left to its natural tendency to sacred purposes. Like 
all institutions which bestow upon man the proper prerogative of 
God, and affect authority over religious and not civil opinions, the 
Amphictyonic council was not very efficient in good : even in its 
punishment of sacrilege, it was only dignifled and powerful when- 
ever the interests of the Delphic temple were at stake. Its most 
celebrated interference was with the town of Crissa, against which 
[B. C. 595.) the Amphictyons decreed war; the territory of Crissa 
was then dedicated to the god of the temple. 

VII. But if not efficient in good , the Amphictyonic council 
was not active in evil. Many causes conspired to prevent the worst 
excesses to which religious domination is prone , — and this cause 
in particular. It was not composed of a separate, interested, and 
permanent class , but of citizens annually chosen from every slate, 
who had a much greater interest in the welfare of their own state 
than in the increased authority of the Amphictybnic council. * 
They were priests but for an occasion — they were citizens by pro- 
fession. The jealousies of the various states, the constant change 
in the delegates, prevented that energy and oneness necessary to 
any settled design of ecclesiastical ambition. Hence , the real in- 
fluence of the Amphictyonic council was by no means commen- 
surate with its grave renown; and when, in the time of Philip, it 
became an important political agent, it was only as the corrupt and 
servile tool of that able monarch. Still , it long continued, under 
the panoply of a great religious name, to preserve the aspect of 
dignity and power, until, in the time of Constantine, it fell amidst 
the ruins of the faith it had aspired to protect. The creed that be- 
came the successor of the religion of Delphi found a mightier Am- 
phictyonic assembly in the conclaves of Rome. The Papal insti- 
tution possessed precisely those qualities for directing the energies 

• Even the Hieromnemons (or deputies entrusted with religious 
cares) must have been as a class very inferior in ability to the Pylagor®; 
for the first were chosen by lot, the last by careful selection. And thus 
we learn, in effect, that while the Hieromnemon had the higher grade 
of dignity, the Pylagoras did the greater share of business. 
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or states, for dictating to the ambition of kings, for obtaining tem- 
poral authority under spiritual pretexts — which were wanting to 
the Pagan. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Heroic age -Theseus — his legislative Influence upon Athens — 
qualities of the Greek Heroes — effect of a traditional age upon the 
character of a people. 

I. As one who has been journeying through the dark* begins 
at length to perceive the night breaking away in mist and shadow, 
so that the forms of things, yet uncertain and undefined, assume an 
exaggerated and gigantic outline, half lost amidst the clouds, — so 
now, through the obscurity of fable, we descry the dim and mighty 
outline of the hkroic agk. The careful and sceptical Thucy- 
dides has left us, in the commencement of his immortal history, 
a masterly portraiture of the manners of those times in which in- 
dividual prowess elevates the possessor to the rank of a demi- 
god ; — times of unsettled law , and indistinct control ; — of ad- 
venture — of excitement; — of daring qualities and lofty crime. 
We recognise in the picture features familiar to the North: the 
roving warriors and the pirate kings who scoured the seas, de- 
scended upon unguarded coasts, and deemed the exercise of plun- 
der a profession of honour, remind us of the exploits of the Scan- 
dinavian Her-Kongr, and the boding banners of the Dane. The 
6eas of Greece tempted to piratical adventures: their numerous 
isles , their winding bays , and woodclad shores, proffered ample 
enterprise to the bold — ample booty to the rapacious; — the voya- 
ges wefe short for the inexperienced, the refuges numerous for 
the defeated. In early ages, valour is the true virtue — it digni- 
fies the pursuits in which it is engaged , and the profession of a 
pirate was long deemed as honourable in the ASgaean , as amongst 
the bold rovers of the Scandinavian race.** If the coast was thus 

* Milton, Hist, of Eng. book 1. 

** No man of rank amongst the old northern pirates was deemed 
honourable if not a pirate, gloriam iibi acquirent, as the Vatzdxla 
hath it. 
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exposed to constant incursion and alarm , neither were the interior, 
recesses of the country more protected from the violence of marau- 
ders. The various tribes that passed into Greece , to colonize or 
conquer, dislodged from their settlements many of the inhabitants, 
who, retreating up the country, maintained themselves by plun- 
der, or avenged themselves by outrage, The many crags and 
mountains, the caverns and the woods, which diversify the beau- 
tiful land of Greece , afforded their natural fortresses to these bar- 
barous hordes. The chief who had committed a murder, or 
aspired unsuccessfully to an unsteady throne, betook himself, 
with his friends, to some convenient fastness, made a descent on 
the surrounding villages, and bore off the women or the herds as 
lust or want excited to the enterprise. No home was safe, no 
journey free from peril, and the Greeks passed their lives in ar- 
mour. Thus, gradually, the profession and system of robbery 
spread itself throughout Greece , until the evil became insufferable 
— until the public opinion of all the states and tribes, in which 
society had established laws, was enlisted against the freebooter — 
until it grew an object of ambition to rid the neighbourhood of a 
scourge — and the success of the attempt made the glory of the ad- 
venturer. Then naturally arose the Race of Heroes — men who 
volunteered to seek the robber in his hold — and, by the gratitude 
of a later age, the courage of the knight-errant was rewarded with 
the sanctity of the demigod. At that time , too , internal circum- 
stances in the different states — whether from the predominance 
of, or the resistance to, the warlike Hellenes , had gradually con- 
spired to raise a military and fierce aristocracy above the rest of the 
population ; and as arms became the instruments of renown and 
power , so the wildest feats would lead to the most extended fame. 

II. The woods and mountains of Greece were not then cleared 
of the first rude aboriginals of nature — w ild beasts lurked within 
its caverns ; — wolves abounded every where — herds of wild bulls, 
the large horns of which Herodotus names with admiration, were 
common; and even the lion himself, so late as the invasion of 
Xerxes , was found in wide districts from the Thracian Abdera to 
the Acarnanian Achelous. Thus, the feats of the early heroes ap- 
pear to have been mainly directed against thee freebooter or the 
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wild beast; and among the triumphs of Hercules are recorded the 
extermination of the Lydian robbers , the death of Cacus , and the 
conquest of the lion of Nemea and the boar of Erymanthus. 

Hercules himself shines conspicuously forth the great model of 
these useful adventurers. There is no doubt that a prince,* so 
named , actually existed in Greece ; and under the title of the The- 
ban Hercules, is to be carefully distinguished , both from the god 
of Egypt and the peaceful Hercules of Phoenicia, ** whose worship 
was not unknown to the Greeks previous to the labours of his 
namesake. As the name of Hercules was given to the Theban hero, 
(originally called Alcaeus,) in consequence of his exploits , it may 
be that his countrymen recognised in his character, or his history, 
something analogous to the traditional accounts of the Eastern god. 
It was the custom of the early Greeks to attribute to one man the 
actions which he performed in concert with others, and the repu- 
tation of Hercules was doubtless acquired no less as the leader of 
an army than by the achievements of his personal prowess. His 
fame and bis success excited the emulation of his co-temporaries, 
and pre-eminent among these ranks the Athenian Theseus. 

III. In the romance which Plutarch has bequeathed to us, 
under the title of a “History of Theseus,” we seem to read the 
legends of our own fabulous days of chivalry. The adventures of 
an Amadis, or a Palmerin , are not more knightly nor more extra- 
vagant. 

According to Plutarch, yEgeus, king of Athens, having no 
children , went to Delphi to consult the oracle how that misfortune 
might be repaired. He was commanded not to approach any wo- 
man till he returned to Athens ; but the answer was couched in 

• Most probably more than one prince. Greece has three well- 
accredited pretenders to the name and attributes even of the Grecian 
Hercules. 

** Herodotus marks the difference between the Egyptian and Grecian 
deity, and speaks of a temple erected by the Phoenicians to Hercules, 
when they built Thasus, five hundred years before the son of Amphi- 
tryon was known to the Greeks. The historian commends such or the 
Greeks as erected two temples to the divinity of that name, worshipping 
in the one as to a god, but in the other observing only the rites as to a 
hero. — B. ii. c. 13, 14. 
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mystic and allegorical terms, and the good king was rather puzzled 
than enlightened by the reply. He betook himself therefore to 
Trcezene, a small town in Peloponnesus, founded by Pittheus, of 
the race of Pelops , a man eminent in that day for wisdom and sa- 
gacity. He communicated to him the oracle , and besought his 
interpretation. Something there was in the divine answer which 
induced Pittheus to draw the Athenian king into an illicit inter- 
course with his own daughter — zEthra. The princess became 
with child, and before his departure from Trcezene, iEgeus de- 
posited a sword and a pair of sandals in a cavity concealed by a 
huge stone , * and left injunctions with /Ethra , that should the 
fruit of their intercourse prove a male child, and able, when grown 
up , to remove the stone , she should send him privately to Athens 
with the sword and sandals , in proof of his birth ; for iEgeus had 
a brother named Pallas, who, having a large family of sons , na- 
turally expected , from the failure of the direct line , to possess 
himself, or his children, of the Athenian throne; and the king 
feared, should the secret of his intercourse with .Ethra be disco- 
vered before the expected child had arrived to sufficient strength to 
protect himself, that either by treason or assassination the sons of 
Pallas would despoil the rightful heir of his claim to the royal ho- 
nours. vEthra gave birth to Theseus, and Pittheus concealed the 
dishonour of his family, by asserting that Neptune, the god most 
honoured at Trcezene , had condescended to be the father of the 
child : — the gods were very convenient personages in those days. 
As the boy grew up he evinced equal strength of body and noble- 
ness of mind ; and at length the lime arrived when zEthra com- 
municated to him the secret of his birth , and led him to the stone 
which concealed the tokens of his origin. He easily removed it, 
and repaired by land to Athens. 

At that time , as I have before stated , Greece was overrun by 
robbers: Hercules had suppressed them for awhile; but the The- 
ban hero was now at the feet of the Lydian Omphale, and the 

* Pint- in Vit. Thes. — Appollod. 1. 3. This story is often borrowed 
by the Spanish romance writers, to whom Plutarch was a copious foun- 
tain of legendary fable. 
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freebooters bad reappeared aloug the mountainous recesses of the 
Peloponnesus ; the journey by land was therefore not only longer, 
but far more perilous, than a voyage by sea, and Pittheus earnestly 
besought his grandson to prefer the latter. But it was the peril of 
the way that made its charm iu the eyes of the young hero , and 
the fame of Hercules had long inspired his dreams by night,* and 
bis thoughts by day. With his father's sword, then, he repaired 
to Athens. Strange and wild were the adventures that befell him. 
In Epidauria he was attacked by a celebrated robber, whom he 
6lew, and whose club he retained as his favourite weapon. In the 
Isthmus, Sinuis another bandit, who had been accustomed to 
destroy the unfortunate travellers who fell in his way , by binding 
them to the boughs of two pine trees , (so that when the trees , re- 
leased , swung back to their natural position , the victim was torn 
asunder, limb by limb,) was punished by the same death he had 
devised for others; and here occurs one of those anecdotes illus- 
trative of the romance of the period , and singularly analogous to 
the chivalry of Northern fable , which taught deference to women, 
and rewarded by the smiles of the fair the exploits of the bold. 
Sinnis , ‘ the piue-bender , ’ had a daughter remarkable for beauty, 
who concealed herself amidst the shrubs and rushes iu terror of 
the victor. Theseus discovered her, praying, says Plutarch , in 
childish innocence or folly , to the plants and bushes , and promi- 
sing , if they would shelter her, never to destroy or burn them. A 
graceful legend , that reminds us of the rich inventions of 8penser. 
But Theseus , with all gentle words and soothing vows allured 
the maiden from her retreat , and succeeded at last in obtaining 
her love , and its rewards. 

Continued adventures — the conquest of Phaa , a wild sow, 
(or a female robber, so styled from the brutality of her Ufa) — 
the robber Seiran cast headlong from a precipice — Procrustes 
stretched on his own bed — attested the courage and fortune of the 
wanderer, and at length he arrived at the banks of the Cepbisus. 
Here he was saluted by some of the Phytalida, a sacred family 
descended from Pbytalus, the beloved of Ceres, and was duly 

* Plot, in Yit, Thes. 
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purified from the blood of the savages he had slain. Athens was 
the first place at which he was hospitably entertained. He arrived 
at an opportune moment; the Colchian Medea, of evil and magic 
fame, had fled from Corinth and taken refuge with zEgcus , whose 
affections she had ensnared. By her art she promised him children 
to supply his failing line, and she gave full trial to the experiment 
by establishing herself the partner of the royal couch. But is was 
not likely that the numerous sons of Pallas would regard this con-* 
neiion with indifference, and faction and feud reigned throughout 
the city. Medea discovered the secret of the birth of Theseus; 
and, resolved by poison to rid herself of one who would naturally 
interfere with her designs on ./Kgeus, she took advantage of the 
fear and jealousies of the old king, and persuaded him to become 
her accomplice in the premeditated crime. A banquet , according 
to the wont of those hospitable times , was given to the stranger; 
The king was at the board , the cup of poison at hand , when The-* 
seus, wishing to prepare his father for the welcome news he had 
to divulge, drew the sword, or cutlass, which vEgeus had made 
the token of his birth , and prepared to carve with it the meat that 
was set before him. The sword caught the eye of the king — he 
dashed the poison to the ground, and after a few eager and rapid 
questions, recognised his son in his intended victim. The people 
were assembled — Theseus was acknowledged by the king, and 
received with joy by the multitude , who had already heard of the 
feats of the hero. The traditionary place where the poison fell was 
still shown in the time of Plutarch. The sons of Pallas ill brooked 
the arrival and acknowledgment of this unexpected heir to the 
throne. They armed themselves and their followers , and prepared 
for war. But one half their troops, concealed in ambush, were 
cut off by Theseus, (instructed in their movements by the trea- 
chery of a herald,) and the other half, thus reduced, were 
obliged to disperse. So Theseus remained the undisputed heir 
to the Athenian throne. 

IV. It would be vain for the historian , but delightful for the 
poet, to follow, at length, this romantic hero through all his 
reputed enterprises. I can only rapidly sketch the more remark- 
able. I pass , then , over the tale how he captured alive the wild 
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bull of Marathon , and come at once to that expedition to Crete, 
which is indissolubly entwined with immortal features of love and 
poetry. It is related that Androgeus , a son of Minos , the cele- 
brated King of Crete , and by his valour worthy of such a sire, 
had been murdere^ in Attica ; some suppose by the jealousies of 
j®geus , who appears to have had a singular distrust of all distin- 
guished strangers. Minos retaliated by a war which wasted Attica, 
and was assisted in its ravages by the pestilence and the famine. 
The oracle of Apollo , which often laudably reconciled the quarrels 
of princes, terminated the contest by enjoining the Athenians to 
appease the just indignation of Minos. They dispatched , there- 
fore, ambassadors to Crete , and consented, in token of submis- 
sion , to send every ninth year a tribute of seven virgins and seven 
young men. The little intercourse that then existed between 
states, conjoined with the indignant grief of the parents, at 
the loss of their children, to exaggerate the evil of the tribute. 
The hostages were said by the Athenians to be exposed in an 
intricate labyrinth, and devoured by a monster, the creature 
of unnatural intercourse, half-man half-bull; but the Cretans, 
certaiuly the best authority in the matter, stripped the account 
of the fable, and declared that the labyrinth was only a prison 
in which the youths and maidens were confined on their arrival 
— that Minos instituted games in honour of Androgeus, and 
that the Athenian captives were the prize of the victors. The 
first victor was the chief of the Cretan army named Taurus, and 
he , being fierce and unmerciful , treated the slaves he thus ac- 
quired with considerable cruelty. Hence the origin of the laby- 
rinth and the Minotaur. And Plutarch, giving this explanation 
of the Cretans, cites Aristotle to prove that the youths thus sent 
were not put to death by Minos, but retained in senile employ- 
ments, and that their descendants afterwards passed into Thrace, 
and were called fiolliseans. We must suppose, therefore, in 
consonance not only with these accounts , but the mauners of the 
age, that the tribute was merely a token of submission, and the 
objects of it merely considered as slaves. * 

• Mr. Mitllrr’* Ingenious supposition, that the trihnte was in fact & 
religious ceremony, and that the voyage of Theseus had originally no 
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Of Minos himself all accounts are uncertain. There seems do 
sufficient ground to doubt, indeed, hia existence, nor the extended 
power which, during his reign, Crete obtained in Greece. It is 
most probable that it was under Phoenician influence that Crete 
obtained its maritime renown; but there is no reason to suppose 
Minos himself Phoenician. 

After the return of Theseus the time came when the tribute to 
Crete was again to be reudered. The people murmured their dis- 
satisfaction. 4 It was the guilt of .Egeus,’ said they , 4 which caused 
the wrath of Minos, yet Egeus alone escaped its penalty; their 
lawful children were sacrificed to the Cretan barbarity, bat the 
doubtful and illegitimate stranger, whom Egeus had adopted, 
went safe and free.’ Theseus generously appeased these popular 
tumults: he insisted on being himself included in the seven. 

V. Twice before had this human tribute been sent to Crete ; 
and in token of the miserable and desperate fate which , according 
to vulgar belief, awaited the victims, a black sail had been fastened 
to the ship. But, this time, Egeus, inspired by the cheerful 
confidence of his son , gave the pilot a white sail , which he was to 
hoist, if, on his return, he bore back Theseus in safety : if not, 
the black was once more to be the herald of an unhappier fate. It 
is probable that Theseus did not esteem this among the most dan- 
gerous of his adventures. At the court of the wise Pitthcus , or in 
the course of bis travels , he had, doubtless, heard enough of the 
character of Minos, the greatest and most sagacious monarch of 
his time, to be convinced that the son of the Athenian king would 
have little to fear from his severity. He arrived at Crete , and ob- 
tained the love of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. Now follows 


other meaning than the landings at Naxos and Delos, is certainly cre- 
dible, but not a whit more so than, and certainly not so simple, as the 
ancient accounts in Plutarch; as with mythological, so with historical 
legends, it is better to lake the plain and popular interpretation when- 
ever it seems conformable to the manners of the times, than to con- 
strue the story by newly-invented allegories. It is very singular that 
that is the plan which every writer on the early chronicles of France and 
England would adopt, and yet which so few writers agree to pursue when 
they are to treat of the obscure records of the Greeks. 
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a variety of contradictory accounts, the most probable and least 
poetical of which are given by Plutarch; but as he concludes them 
all by the remark that none are of certainty , ft is a needless task to 
repeat them: ft suffices to relate , that either with , or without the 
consent of Minos, Theseus departed from Crete , in company with 
Ariadne, and that by one means or the other he thenceforth freed 
the Athenians from the payment of the accustomed tribute. As it 
is obvious that with the petty force with which , by all accounts, 
he sailed to Crete, he could not have conquered the powerful Minos 
in his own city , so it is reasonable to conclude , as one of the tra- 
ditions hath it, that the king consented to his alliance with his 
daughter , and in consequence of that marriage waived all further 
claim to the tribute of the Athenians.* 

Equal obscurity veils the fate of the loving Ariadne; but the 
supposition which seems least objectionable is , that Theseus was 
driven by storm either on Cyprus or Naxos , and Ariadne being 
then with child, and rendered 111 by the violence of the waves , was 
left on shore by her lover, while he returned to take charge of his 
vessel; that she died in childbed, and that Theseus on his return 
was greatly afflicted , and instituted an annual festival in her ho- 
nour. While we adopt the story most probable in itself, and most 
honourable to the character of the Athenian hero, we cannot regret 
the various romance which is interwoven with the tale of the un- 
fortunate Cretan , since it has given us some of the most beautiful 
inventions of poetry; — the Labyrinth love-lighted by Ariadne — 
the Cretan maid deserted by the stranger with whom she fled— left 
forlorn and alone on the Naxian shore — and consoled by Bacchus 
and his satyr-horde. 

YI. Before he arrived at Athens, Theseus rested at Delos, 
where he is said to have instituted games , and to have originated 
the custom of crowning the victor with the palm. Meanwhile 
zdigeus waited the return of his son. On the Cecropian rock that 
yet fronts the sea, he watched the coming of the vessel, and the 

* Plutarch cites Clidemus in support of another version of the tale, 
somewhat less probable, vit. that, by the death of Minos and his son 
Deucalion, Ariadne became possessed of the throne, and that she re- 
mitted the tribute. • 
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waving of the white sail: the masts appeared — the ship approached 
— the white sail was not visible : in the joy and the impatience 
of the homeward crew , the pilot had forgotten to hoist the ap- 
pointed signal , and the old man in despair threw himself from the 
rock, and was dashed to pieces. Theseus received the news of 
his father’s death with sorrow and lamentation. His triumph and 
return were recorded by periodical festivals , in which the fate of 
jEgeus was typically alluded to, and the vessel of thirty oars with 
which he had sailed to Crete was preserved by the Athenians to the 
times of Demetrius the Phalerean — so often new-pieced and re- 
paired , that it furnished a favourite thesis to philosophical dispu- 
tants , whether it was or was not the tame vessel which Theseus 
had employed. 

VII. Possessed of the supreme power, Theseus now bent his 
genius to the task of legislation, and in this part of his life we tread 
upon firmer ground, because the most judicious of the ancient 
historians* expressly attributes to the son of ^Egeus those enact- 
ments which so mainly contributed to consolidate the strength and 
union of the Athenian people. 

Although Cecrops is said to have brought the tribes of Attica 
under one government, yet it will be remembered that he had di- 
vided the territory into twelve districts , with a fortress or capital 
to each. By degrees these several districts had become more and 
more distinct from each other , and in many cases of emergency it 
was difficult to obtain a general assembly , or a general concur- 
rence, of the people; nay, differences had often sprung up be- 
tween each tribe, which had been adjusted, not as among common 
citizens, by law, but as among jealous enemies, by arms and blood- 
shed. It was the master policy of Theseus to unite these petty 
commonwealths in one state. He applied in person, and by all 
the arts of persuasion , to each tribe : the poor he found ready 
enough to listen to an invitation which promised them the shelter 
of a city, and the protection of a single government from the out- 
rage of many tyrants: the rich and the powerful were more jealous 
of their independent, scattered, and, as it were, feudal life. But 

• Thucydid. b. ii. c. 15. 
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these he sought to conciliate by promises that could not but flatter 
that very prejudice of liberty which naturally at first induced them 
to oppose his designs. He pledged his faith to a constitution which 
should leave the power in the hands of the many. He himself, as 
monarch, desired only the command in war, and in peace the 
guardianship of laws he was equally bound to obey. Some were 
induced by his persuasions , others by the fear of his power , until 
at length he obtained his object. By common consent he dissolved 
the towns’-corporalions and councils in each separate town , and 
built in Athens one common Prylaneum or Council-Hall, existent 
still in the time of Plutarch. He united the scattered streets and 
houses of the citadel and the new town that had grown up along the 
plain by the common name of ‘Athens,* and instituted the festival 
of the Panathensa , in honour of the guardian goddess of the city, 
and as a memorial of the confederacy. Adhering then to his pro- 
mises, he set strict and narrow limits to the regal power, created, 
under the name of Eupatrids or Well-born, an hereditary nobility, 
aud divided into two orders ( the husbandmen and mechanics) the 
remainder of the people. The care of religion , the explanation of 
the laws, and the situations of magistrates, were the privilege of 
the nobles. He thus laid the foundation of a free, though aristo- 
cratic, constitution — according to Aristotle, the first who sur- 
rendered the absolute sway of royalty, and receiving from the rhe- 
torical Isocrates the praise that it was a contest which should give 
most, the people of power, or the king of freedom. As an exten- 
sive population was necessary to a powerful state, so Theseus in- 
vited to Athens all strangers willing to share in the benefits of its 
protection, granting them equal security of life and law; and he 
set a demarcation to the territory of the state by the boundary of a 
pillar erected in the Isthmus , dividing Ionia from Peloponnesus. 
The Isthmian games in honour of Neptune were also the invention 
of Theseus. 

VIII. Such are the accounts of the legislative enactments of 
Theseus. But of these we must reject mneh. We may believe 
from the account of Thucydides that jealousies among some Attic 
towns — which might either possess , or pretend to, an indepen- 
dence never completely annihilated by Cecrops and his successors, 
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and which Ihe settlement of foreigners of various tribes and habits 
would have served to increase — were so far terminated as to induce 
submission to the acknowledged supremacy of Athens as the Attie 
capital; and that the right of justice and even of legislation which 
had before been the varying prerogative of each separate town , (to 
the evident weakening of the supreme and regal authority,) was 
now concentrated in the common council house of Athens. To 
Athens, as to a capital, the Eupatrids of Attica would repair as a 
general residence.* The city increased in population and import- 
ance, and from this period Thucydides dates the enlargement of 
the ancient city, by the addition of the Lower Town. The Theseus 
voluntarily lessened the royal power it is not necessary to believe. 
In the Heroic age a warlike race had sprung up , whom no Grecian 
monarch appears to have attempted to govern arbitrarily in peace, 
though they yielded implicitly to his authority in war. Himself on 
a newly-won and uncertain throne , it was the necessity as well as 
the policy of Theseus to conciliate the most powerful of his sub- 
jects. It may also be conceded, that he more strictly defined the 
distinctions between the nobles and the remaining classes, whether 
yeomen or husbandmen, mechanics or strangers ; and it is record- 
ed, that the honours and the business of legislation were the pro- 
vince of the Eupatrids. It is possible that the people might be 
occasionally convened — but it is clear that they had little , if any, 
share in the government of the state. But the mere establishment 
and confirmation of a powerful aristocracy, and the mere collection 
of the population into a capital , were sufficient to prepare the way 
for far more democratic institutions than Theseus himself contem- 
plated or designed. For centuries afterwards an oligarchy ruled in 
Athens; but, free itself, that oligarchy preserved in its monopoly 
the principles of liberty expanding in their influence with the pro- 
gress of society. The democracy of Athens was not an ancient, 
yet not a sudden, constitution. It developed itself slowly, uncon- 

* But many Athenians preferred to a much later age the custom of 
living without the walla — scattered over the country. (Tbucyd. lib. il. 
15.) We must suppose it was with them as With the moderns — the rich 
and the great generally preferred the capital, but there were many ex- 
ceptions. 
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Bciously, continuously — passing the allotted oibit of royalty, oli- 
garchy , aristocracy , timocracy , tyranny , till at length it arrived 
at its dazzling zenith, blazed — waned — and disappeared. 

After the successful issue of his legislative attempts , we nest 
hear of Theseus less as the monarch of history , than as the hero of 
song. On these later traditions, which belong to fable, it is not 
necessary to dwell. Our own Caeur de Lion suggests no impro- 
bable resemblance to a spirit cast in times yet more wild and enter- 
prising, and without seeking interpretations , after the fashion of 
allegory or system , of each legend , it is the most simple hypothe- 
sis , that Theseus really departed in quest of adventure from a do- 
minion that afforded no scope for a desultory and eager ambition ; 
and that something of truth lurks beneath many of the rich embel- 
lishments which his wanderings and exploits received from the 
exuberant poetry and the rude credulity of the age. During his 
absence, Meneslheus of the royal race of Attica, and who, Plutarch 
simply tells us , was the first of mankind that undertook the pro- 
fession of a demagogue , ingratiated himself with the people , or 
rather with the nobles. The absence of a king is always the nurse 
of seditions, and Alenestheus succeeded in raising so powerful a 
faction against the hero , that on his return Theseus was unable to 
presene himself in the government, and pouring forth a solemn 
curse on the Athenians, departed to Scyros, where he either fell 
by accident from a precipe , or was thrown down by the king. His 
death at first was but little regarded; in aftertimes , to appease his 
ghost and expiate his curse , divine honours were awarded to his 
memory; and in the most polished age of his descendants, his 
supposed remains, indicated by an eagle , in the skeleton of a man 
of giant stature, with a lance of brass and a sword by his side, were 
brought to Athens in the galley of Cimon , hailed by the shouts of 
a joyous multitude, ‘ as if the living Theseus were come again.’ 

X. I have not altogether discarded, while I have abridged, 
the legends relating to a hero , who undoubtedly exercised con- 
siderable influence over his country and his time, because in those 
legends we trace , better than we could do by dull interpretations 
equally unsatisfactory though more prosaic, the effigy of the Heroic 
age — not unillustrative of the poetry and the romance , which at 
Mfieni. 1. g 
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once formed and indicated important features in the character of 
the Athenians. Much of the national spirit of every people, even 
in its most civilized epochs, is to be traced to the influence of that 
age which may be called the Heroic. The wild adventurers of the 
early Greece tended to humanize even in their excesses. It is true 
that there are many instances of their sternness, ferocity, and 
revenge; — they were insolent from the consciousness of surpass- 
ing strength ; — often cruel from that contempt of life common to 
the warlike. But the darker side of their character is far less com- 
monly presented to us than the brighter — they seem to have been 
alive to generous emotions, more readily than any other race so 
warlike in an age so rude — their affections were fervid as their 
hatreds — their friendships more remarkable than their feuds. 
Even their ferocity was not , as with the Scandinavian heroes , a 
virtue and a boast — their public opinion honoured the compas- 
sionate and the clement. Thus Hercules is said first to have intro- 
duced the custom of surrendering to the enemy the corpses of (heir 
slain; and mildness, justice, and courtesy, are no less his attri- 
butes than invincible strength and undaunted courage. Traversing 
various lands , these Paladins of an elder chivalry acquired an ex- 
perience of different governments and customs, which assisted on 
their return to polish and refine the admiring tribes which their 
achievements had adorned. Like the knights of a Northern my- 
thus, their duty was to punish the oppressor and redress the 
wronged, and they thus fixed in the wild elements of unsettled 
opinion a recognised standard of generosity and of justice. Their 
deeds became the theme of the poets, who sought to embellish their 
virtues and extenuate their offences. Thus , certain models , not 
indeed wholly pure or excellent, but bright with many of those 
qualities which ennoble a national character, were set before the 
emulation of the aspiring and the young; — and the traditional 
fame of a Hercules , or a Theseus , assisted to inspire the souls of 
those who , ages afterwards , broke the Mcde at Marathon , and 
arrested the Persian might in the Pass of Thermopylae. For, as 
the spirit of a poet has its influence on the destiny and character of 
nations, so Timk itself hath his own poetry, preceding and calling 
forth the poetry of the human genius , and breathing inspirations. 
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Imaginative and imperishable , from the great deeds and gigautic 
Images of an ancestral and traditionary age. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The successors of Theseus — the fate of Codrus — the emigration of 
Nilcus — the Archons — Draco. 

I. The reputed period of the Trojan war follows close on the 
age of Hercules and Theseus ; and Menesthcus , who succeeded 
the latter hero on the throne of Athens , led his countrymen to the 
immortal war. Plutarch and succeeding historians have uot failed 
to notice the expression of Homer, in which he applies the word 
dernus or ‘people’ to the Athenians, as a proof of the popular go- 
vernment established in that slate. But while the line has been 
considered an interpolation , as late at least as the time of Solon, 
we may observe that it was never used by Homer in the popular and 
political sense it afterwards received. And he applies it, not only 
to the state of Athens, but to that of Ithaca, certainly no demo- 
cracy.* 

The demagogue-king appears to have been a man of much 
warlike renown and skill, and is mentioned as the first who mar- 
shalled an army in rank and file. Returning from Troy , he died 
in the Isle of Melos, and was succeeded byDemophoon, one of 
the sons of Theseus, who had also fought with the Grecian army 
in the Trojan siege. In his time a dispute between the Athenians 
and Argives was referred to fifty arbiters of each nation , called 
Ephcta;, the origin of the court so styled, and afterwards re-estab- 
lished with new powers by Draco. To Demophoon , succeeded 
his son Oxynles, and to Oxyntes, Aphidas, murdered by his bastard 
brother Thymcetcs. Thymcetcs was the last of the race of Theseus 
who reigned in Athens. A dispute arose between the Boeotians and 
the Athenians respecting the confines of their several territories; 
it was proposed to decide the difference by a single combat between 

• For other instances in which the same word is employed by Ho- 
mer, see Clinton’s Fast Hell. vol. i. introduction ix. 

6 * 
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Thymoeles and the king of the Boeotians. Thymoetes declined 
the contest. A Messenian exile , named Melanthus , accepted it, 
slew his antagonist by a stratagem , and deposing the cowardly 
Athenian , obtained the sovereignty of Athens. With Melanthus, 
who was of the race of Nestor, passed into Athens two nobles of 
the same house. Paeon and Alcmaeon, who were the founders of 
the Paeonids and Alcmaeonids, two powerful families, whose names 
often occur in the subsequent history of Athens, and who, if they 
did not create a new order of nobility , at least sought to confine to 
their own families the chief privileges of that which was estab- 
lished. 

II. Melanthus was succeeded by his son Codrus, a man 
whose fame finds more competitors in Roman than Grecian history. 
During bis reign the Dorians invaded Attica. They were assured 
of success by the Delphian oracle , on condition that they did not 
slay the Athenian king. Informed of the response, Codrus dis- 
guised himself as a peasant, and repairing to the hostile force, 
sought a quarrel with some of the soldiers , and was slain by them 
not far from the banks of the Ilissus.* The Athenians sent to de- 
mand the body of their king, and the Dorians, no longer hoping of 
success, since the condition of the oracle was thus violated, broke 
up their encampment, and relinquished their design. Some of 
the Dorians had already by night secretly entered the city and con- 
cealed themselves within its walls; but as the day dawned, and 
they found themselves abandoned by their associates, and sur- 
rounded by the foe, they fled to the Areopagus and the altars of the 
Furies; the refuge was deemed inviolable, and the Dorians were 
dismissed unscathed — a proof of the awe already attached to the 
rites of sanctuary.** Still, however, this invasion was attended 
with the success of what might have been the principal object of 
the invaders. Megara,*** which had hitherto been associated with 

* Paus. 1. 1. c. 19. ; 1. ii. o. 18. 

** Paus. 1. vii. c. 25. An oracle of Dodona had forwarned the Athe- 
nians of the necessity of sparing the suppliants. 

*** Herod, (lib. v. 76) cites this expedition of the Dorians for the 
establishment of a colony at Megara, as that of their first incursion into 
Attica . 
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Attica, was now seized by the Dorians, and became afterwards a 
colony of Corinth. This gallant but petty state bad considerable 
influence on some of the earlier events of Athenian history. 

III. Codrus was the last of the Athenian kings. The Athe- 
nians affected the motives of reverence to his memory as an excuse 
for forbidding to the illustrious martyr the chance of an unworthy 
successor. But the aristocratic constitution had been morally 
strengthened by the extinction of the race of Theseus and the jea- 
lousy of a foreign line; and the abolition of the monarchy was 
rather caused by the ambition of the nobles than the popular vene- 
ration for the patriotism of Codrus. The name of king was changed 
into that of archon , (magistrate or governor;) the succession was 
still made hereditary , but the power of the ruler was placed under 
new limits, and he was obliged to render to the people, or rather 
to the Eupatrids, an account of his government, whenever they 
deemed it advisable to demand it. 

IV. Medon , the son of Codrus , was the first of these perpe- 
tual archons. In that age bodily strength was still deemed an es- 
sential virtue in a chief; andNilcus, a younger brother of Medon, 
attempted to depose the archon , on no other pretence than that of 
bis lameness. 

A large portion of the people took advantage of the quarrel be- 
tween the brothers to assert that they would have no king but Ju- 
piter. At length Medon had recourse to the oracle , which decided 
in his favour, and Nileus, with all the younger sons of Codrus, 
and accompanied by a numerous force, departed from Athens, 
and colonized that part of Asia Minor celebrated in history under 
the name of Ionia. The rise, power, and influence of these Asiatic 
colonies , we shall find a more convenient opportunity to notice. 
Medon’s reign , thus freed from the more stirring spirits of his 
time, appears to have been prosperous and popular; it was an aera 
in the ancient world , when the lameness of a ruler was discovered 
to be unconnected with his intellect ! Then follows a long train of 
archons — peaceable and obscure. During a period estimated at 
three hundred years , the Athenians performed little that has de- ’ 
scended to posterity — brief notices of petty skirmishes, and trivial 
dissensions with their neighbours, alone diversify that great inter- 
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val. Meanwhile , the Ionian colonies rose rapidly into eminence 
and power. At length, on the death of Alcmaeon — the thirteenth 
and last perpetual archon — a new and more popular change was 
introduced into the government. The sway of the archon was 
limited to ten years. This change slowly prepared the way to 
changes still more important. Hitherto the office had been con- 
fined to the two Neleid houses of Codrus and Alcmaeon ; — in the 
archonship of Hippomones it was thrown open to other distin- 
guished families ; and at length , on the death of Eryxias , the last 
of the race of Codrus , the failure of that ancient house in its direct 
line (indirectly it still continued, and the blood of Codrus flowed 
through the veins of Solon) probably gave excuse and occasion for 
abolishing the investment of the supreme power in one magistrate; 
nine were appointed, each with the title of archon, (though the 
name was more emphatically given to the chief of the number,) 
and each with separate functions. This institution continued to 
the last days of Athenian freedom. This change took place in the 
24th Olympiad. 

V. [B. C. 621.) In the 39th Olympiad, Draco being chief 
archon, was deputed to institute new laws. He was a man 
concerning whom history is singularly brief ; we know only that 
he was of a virtuous and austere renown - that he wrote a great 
number of verses, as little durable as his laws.* As for the 
latter — when we learn that they were stern and bloody beyond 
precedent — we have little difficulty in believing that they were 
inefficient. 

VI. I have hastened over this ambiguous and uninteresting 
period with a rapidity I trust all but antiquaries will forgive. 
Hitherto we have been in the land of shadow — we approach the light. 
The empty names of apocryphal beings which we have enumerated 


* Suidas. One cannot but be curious as to the motives and policy 
of a person virtuous as a man, but so relentless as a lawgiver. Although 
Draco was himself a noble, it is difficult to suppose that laws so stern 
and impartial would not operate rather against the more insolent and 
encroaching class, than against the more subordinate ones. The attempt 
shows a very unwholesome slate of society , and went far to produce the 
democratic action which Solon represented rather than created. 
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are , for the most part , as spectres , so dimly seen as to be pro- 
bably delusions — invoked to please a fanciful curiosity, but 
without an object to satisfy the reason or excuse the apparition. If 
I am blamed for not imitating those who have sought, by weaving 
together disconnected hints and subtle conjectures, to make a 
history from legends, to overturn what has been popularly believed, 
by systems equally contradictory, though more learnedly fabri- 
cated ; — if 1 am told that 1 might have made the chronicle thus 
briefly given extend to a greater space, and sparkle with more novel 
speculation , I answer that I am writing the history of men and not 
of names — to the people and not to scholars — and that no re- 
searches, however elaborate, no conjectures, however ingenious, 
could draw any real or solid moral from records which leave us 
ignorant both of the characters of men , and the causes of events. 
What matters who was Ion, or whence the first worship of Apollo? 
what matter revolutions or dynasties, ten or twelve centuries be- 
fore Athens emerged from a deserved obscurity? — they had no 
influence upon her after greatness ; enigmas impossible to solve 
— if solved , but scholastic frivolities. 

Fortunately , as we desire the history of a people, so it is when 
the Athenians become a people, that we pass at once from tradition 
into history. 

I pause to take a brief survey of the condition of the rest of 
Greece prior to the age of Solon. 


CHAPTER V. 

A general survey of Greece and the east previous to the time of Solon — 
the Grecian colonies — the isles — brief account of the states on the 
continent — Elis and the Olympic games. 

I. On the north , Greece is separated from Macedonia by the 
Cambunian mountains ; on the west spreads the Ionian , on the 
south and east the yEgxan Sea. Its greatest length is two 
hundred and twenty geographical miles; its greatest width one 
hundred and forty. No contrast can be more startling than the 
speck of earth which Greece occupies in the map of the world, 
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compared to the space claimed by the Grecian influences in the 
history of the human mind. In that contrast itself is the moral 
which Greece has left us — nor can volumes more emphatically 
describe the triumph of the Intellectual over the Material. But as 
nations, resembling individuals, do not become illustrious from 
their mere physical proportions ; as in both, renown has its moral 
sources ; so in examining the causes which conduced to the emi- 
nence of Greece, we cease to wonder at the insignificance of its 
territories , or the splendour of its fame. Even in geographical 
circumstance Nature had endowed the country of the Hellenes with 
gifts which amply atoned the narrow girth of its confines. The 
most southern part of the continent of Europe, it contained within 
itself all the advantages of sea and land; its soil, though unequal 
in its product, is for the most part fertile and abundant; it is in- 
tersected by numerous streams, and protected by chains of moun- 
tains; its plains and valleys are adapted to every product most 
necessary to the support of the human species ; and the sun that 
mellows the fruits of nature is sufficiently tempered not to relax the 
energies of man. Bordered on three sides by the sea , its broad 
and winding extent of coast early conduced to the spirit of enter- 
prise; and, by innumerable bays and harbours, proffered every 
allurement to that desire of gain , which is the parent of commerce 
and the basis of civilisation. At the period in which Greece rose to 
eminence it was in the very centre of the most advanced and flou- 
rishing states of Europe and of Asia. The attention of its earlier 
adventurers was directed not only to the shores of Italy , but to the 
gorgeous cities of the East, and the wise and hoary institutions of 
Egypt. If from other nations they borrowed less than has been 
popularly supposed, the very intercourse with those nations alone 
sufficed to impel and develope the faculties of an imitative and 
youthful people; — while, as the spirit of liberty broke out in all 
the Grecian states, producing a restless competition both among 
the citizens in each city and the cities one with another , no energy 
was allowed to sleep until the operations of an intellect, perpe- 
tually roused and never crippled , carried the universal civilisation 
to its height. Nature herself set the boundaries of the river and 
the mountain to the confines of the several states — the smallness 
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of each concentrated power Into a focus — the number of all heigh- 
tened emulation to a fever. The Greek cities had, therefore, above 
all other nations , the advantage of a perpetual collision of mind — 
a perpetual intercourse with numerous neighbours, with whom 
intellect was ever at work — with whom experiment knew no rest. 
Greece , taken collectively , was the only free country (with the 
exception of Phoenician states and colonies perhaps equally civi- 
lized) in the midst of enlightened despotisms ; and in the ancient 
world , despotism invented and sheltered the arts which liberty re- 
fined and perfected : * Thus considered , her greatness ceases to 
be a marvel — the very narrowness of her dominions was a princi- 
pal cause of it — and to the most favourable circumstances of na- 
ture were added circumstances the most favourable of time. 

If, previous to the age of Solon, we survey the histories of 
Asia, we find that quarter of the globe subjected to great and 

* Hume utters a sentiment exactly the reverse: “To expect,” says 
he, in his Essay on the rise of Arts and Sciences, “that the arts and 
sciences should take their first rise in a monarchy, is to expect a con- 
tradiction;" and he holds, in a subsequent part of the same Essay, 
that though republics originate the arts and sciences, they may be 
transferred to a monarchy. Tetlhis sentiment is utterly at variance with 
the fact; in the despotic monarchies of the East were the elements of the 
arts and sciences; it was to republics they were transferred, and re- 
publics perfected them. Hume, indeed, is often the most incautious 
and uncritical of all writers. What can we think of an author who asserts 
that a refined taste succeeds best in monarchies, and then refers to the 
indecencies of Horace and Ovid as an example of the reverse in a repub- 
lic, — as if Ovid and Horace had not lived under a monarchy! and 
throughout the whole of this theory he is as thoroughly in the wrong. 
By refined taste he signifies an avoidanfce of immodesty of style. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Rochester, Dean Swift, wrote under monarchies 
— their pruriencies are not excelled by any republican authors of ancient 
times. What ancient authors equal in indelicacy the French romances 
from the time of the Regent of Orleans to Louis XVI. ? By all accounts, 
the despotism of China is the very sink of indecencies, whether in pic- 
tures or books. Still more, what can we think of a writer who says, 
that “the ancients have not left us one piece of pleasantry that is ex- 
cellent, unless one may except the Banquet of Xenophon and the Dia- 
logues of Lucian If" What! has he forgotten Aristophanes ? Has he 
forgotten Plautus? No — but their pleasantry is not excellent to his 
taste; and ho tacitly agrees wirh Horace in censuring the “coarse rail- 
leries and cold jests ” of the Great Original of Molibrel 
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terrible revolutions , which confined and curbed the power of its 
various despotisms. Its empires for the most part built up by tbe 
successful invasions of Nomad tribes, contained in their very 
vastness the elements of dissolution. The Assyrian Nineveh had 
been conquered by the Babylonians and tbe Medes; and Babylon, 
under the new Chaldsan dynasty, was attaining the dominant 
power of western Asia. [B. C. 606.] The Median monarchy was 
scarce recovering from the pressure of barbarian foes , and Cyrus 
had not as yet arisen to establish the throne of Persia. In Asia Minor, 
it is true, the Lydian empire had attained to great wealth and luxury, 
and was the most formidable enemy of the Asiatic Greeks, yet it 
served to civilize them even while it awed. The comercial and 
enterprising Phoenicians , now foreboding tbe march of the Baby- 
lonian king, who had “ taken counsel against Tyre , the crowning 
city , whose merchants are princes , whose traffickers are the ho- 
nourable of the earth ,” at all times were precluded from the desire 
of conquest by their divided states , * formidable neighbours , and 
trading habits. 

In Egypt a great change had operated upod the ancient cha- 
racter; the splendid dynasty of the Pharaohs was no more. The 
empire, rent into an oligarchy of twelve princes, had been again 
united under the sceptre of one by the swords of Grecian merce- 
naries; and Neco, the son of the usurper — a man of mighty in- 
tellect and vast designs — [B. C. 616. DEFEATS JOSIAII. 
B. C. 609.] while he had already adulterated the old Egyp- 
tian customs with the spirit of Phoenician and Greek adven- 
ture, found his field of action only in the East. As yet, then, no 
foreign enemy had disturbed the early rise of tbe several stales of 
Greece; they were suffered to form their individual demarcations 
tranquilly and indelibly ; and to progress to that point between 
social amenities and chivairic hardihood, when, while war is the 
most sternly encountered , it the most rapidly enlightens. The 


* Which forbade the concentration for power necessary to great 
conquests. Phoenicia was not one state, it was a confederacy of stales; 
so, for the same reason, Greece, admirably calculated to resist, was 
ill fitted to invade. 
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peace that follows the first war of a half-civilized nation Is usually 
the great era of its intellectual eminence. 

II. At this time the colonies in Asia Minor were far advanced 
in civilisation beyond the Grecian continent. Along the western 
coast of that delicious district — on a shore more fertile , under 
a heaven more bright, than those of the parent slates — the 
/Eolians , Ionians , and Dorians , in a remoter age , had planted 
settlements and founded cities. The iEolian colonies (the result 
of the Dorian immigrations)* occupied the coasts of Mysia and 
Caria — on the mainland twelve cities — the most renowned of 
which were Cyme and Smyrna ; and the islands of the Ileccaton- 
nesi, Tcnedos, and Lesbos, the last illustrious above the rest, 
and consecrated by the Muses of Sappho and Alcaeus. L PRO- 
BABLY COMMENCED UNDER PENTHILUS , SON OF 
ORESTES, ABOUT 1068 B. C.J They had also settlements 
about Mount Ida. Their various towns were independent of 
each other, but Milylene, in the Isle of Lesbos, was regarded 
as their common capital. The trade of Mitylene was eilensive 

— its navy formidable. 

The Ionian colonies, founded subsequently to the zEolian, 
but also (though less immediately) a consequence of the Dorian 
revolution, were peopled not only by Ionians, but by various 
nations, led by the sons of Codrus. [PROBABLY COM- 
MENCED ABOUT 988 B. C.) In the islands of Samos and 
Chios, on the southern coast of Lydia, where Caria stretches to 
the north , they established their voluptuous settlements known by 
the name “Ionia.” Theirs were the cities of Myus, andPrienc, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomcne, Erythra;, 
Phocaea , and Miletus : — in the islands of Samos and Chios were 
two cities of the same name as the isles themselves. The chief of 
the Ionian cities at the time on which we enter, and second per- 
haps in trade and in civilisation to none but the great Phoenician 
states, was the celebrated Miletus — founded first by the Carians 

— exalted to her renown by the Ionians. [NAVAL DOMINION 
OF MILETUS COMMECED B. C. 750.J Her streets were the 

* For the dales of these migrations see Fast. Hell. vot. i. 
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mart of the world ; along the Euxine and the Palus Maeotis , her 
ships rode in the harbours of a hundred of her colonies. Here 
broke the first light of the Greek philosophy. But if inferior to 
this, their imperial, city, each of the Ionian towns had its title 
to renown. Here flourished already Music, and Art, and Song. 
The trade of Phocaea extended to the coasts of Italy and Gaul. 
Ephesus had not yet risen to its meridian — it was the successor of 
Miletus andPhocasa. These Ionian states, each independent of 
the other, were united by a common sanctuary — the Panionium 
(Temple of Neptune,) which might be seen far off on the headland 
of that Mycale afterwards the witness of one of the proudest feats 
of Grecian valour. Long free, Ionia became tributary to the 
Lydian kings , and afterwards to the great Persian monarchy. 

In the islands of Cos and Rhodes, and on the southern shores 
of Caria, spread the Dorian colonies — planted subsequently to 
the Ionian by gradual immigrations. If in importance and wealth 
the zEolian were inferior to the Ionian colonies, so were the 
Dorian colonies to the iEolian. Six cities (Iaiyssus, Camirus, 
and Lindus, in Rhodes; in Cos, a city called from the island; 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus, on the mainland) were united, like 
the Ionians, by a common sanctuary — the Temple of Apollo 
Triopius. 

Besides these colonies — the Black Sea , the Palus Matolis, 
the Propontis, the coasts of Lower Italy , the eastern and southern 
shores of Sicily,* Syracuse, the mightiest of Grecian offspring, 
and the daughter of Corinth, — the African Cyrene, — not enu- 
merating settlements more probably referable to a later date , at- 
tested the active spirit and extended navigation of early Greece. 

The effect of so vast and flourishing a colonisation was neces- 
sarily prodigious upou the moral and intellectual spirit of the 
mother land. The seeds scattered over the earth bore their har- 
vests to her garner. 

111. Among the Grecian isles, the glory of Minos had long 
passed from Crete. The monarchical form of government had 

* To a much later period in the progress of this work 1 reserve a 
somewhat elaborate view of the history of Sicily. 
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yielded to the republican , but in its worst shape — the oligarchic. 
[ABOUT 800 B. C.] But the old Cretan institutions still 
lingered in the habits of private life; — while the jealousies 
and commotions of its several cities, each independent, ex- 
hausted within itself those powers, which, properly concentrated 
and wisely directed, might have placed Crete at the head of 
Greece. 

Cyprus , equally favoured by situation with Crete , and civilized 
by the constant influence of the Phoenicians, once its masters, 
was attached to its independence, but not addicted to warlike 
enterprise. It was, like Crete, an instance of a state which seemed 
unconscious of the facilities for command and power which it had 
received from nature. The island of Corcyra (a Corinthian colony) 
had not yet arrived at its day of power. This was reserved for that 
period when , after the Persian war, it exchanged an oligarchic for 
a democratic action — which wore away, indeed, the greatness 
of the country in its struggles for supremacy, obstinately and 
fatally resisted by the antagonist principle. 

Of the Cyclades — those beautiful daughters of Crete — Delos, 
sacred to Apollo, and possessed principally by thelonians, was 
the most eminent. But Paros boasted not only its marble quarries, 
but the valour of its inhabitants, and the vehement song of Ar- 
chilochus. 

Euboea, neighbouring Attica, possessed two chief cities, 
Eretriaand Chalcis, governed apparently by timocracies , and fre- 
quently at war with each other. Though of importance as con- 
nected with the subsequent history of Athens, and though the 
colonisation of Chalcis was considerable , the fame of Euboea was 
scarcely proportioned to its extent as one of the largest islands of 
the yEgaean; — and was far outshone by the small and rocky 
jEgina — the rival of Athens, and at this time her superior in 
maritime power and commercial enterprise. Colonized by Epi- 
daurus, zEgina soon became independent; but the violence of 
party, and the power of the oligarchy, while feeding its energies 
prepared its downfall. 

IV. As I profess only to delineate in this work the rise and 
tall of the Athenians, so I shall not deem it at present necessary 
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to do more than glance at the condition of the continent of Greece 
previous to the time of Solon. Sparta alone will demand a more 
attentive survey. 

Taking our station on the citadel of Athens, we behold, far 
projecting into the sea, the neighbouring country of Megaris, 
with Megara for its city. It was originally governed by twelve 
kings; the last, Hyperion, being assassinated, its affairs were 
administered by magistrates, and it was one of the earliest of the 
countries of Greece which adopted republican institutions. Never- 
theless, during the reigns of the earlier kings of Attica, it was 
tributary to them.* We have seen how the Dorians subsequently 
wrested it from the Athenians;** and it underwent long and fre- 
quent warfare for the preservation of its independence from the 
Dorians of Corinth. About the year 640 , a powerful citizen named 
Theagenes wrested the supreme power from the stern aristocracy 
which the Dorian conquest had bequeathed , though the yoke of 
Corinth was shaken off. The tyrant — for such was the appellation 
given to a successful usurper — was subsequently deposed , and 
the democratic government restored ; and although that democracy 
was one of the most turbulent in Greece, it did not prevent this 
little stale from ranking among the most brilliant actors in the 
Persian war. 

Y. Between Attica and Megaris , we survey the Isle of Sala- 
mis — the right to which we shall find contested both by Athens 
and the Megarians. 

VI. Turning our eyes now to the land, we may behold, bor- 
dering Attica — from which a mountainous tract divides it — the 
mythological Boeolia , the domain of the Phoenician Cadmus , and 
the birth-place of Polynices and OEdipus. Here rise the imme- 
morial mountains of Helicon and Cithsron — the haunt of the 


* Pausanias, in corroboration of this fact, observes, that Peri- 
brea, the daughter of Alcatbous, was sent with Theseus with tribute 
into Crete. 

** When, according to Pausanias, it changed its manners and its 
language. 
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Muses; here Pentheus fell beneath the ragiug bands of the Bac- 
chanals, and Actaeon endured the wrath of the Goddess of the 
Woods ; here rose the walls of Thebes to the harmony of Am- 
phion's lyre — and still, in the time of Pausanias, the Thebans 
showed , to the admiration of the traveller , the place where Cad- 
mus sowed the dragon-seed — the images of the witches sent by 
Juno to lengthen the pains of Alcmena — the wooden statue 
wrought by Daedalus — and the chambers of Harmonia and Oi 
Semele. No land was more sanctified by all the golden legends of 
poetry — and of all Greece no people was less alive to the poetical 
inspiration. Devoted, for the most part, to pastoral pursuits, 
the Boeotians were ridiculed by their lively neighbours for an inert 
and sluggish disposition — a reproach which neither the song of 
Hesiod and Pindar, nor the glories of Thebes andPlataea, were 
sufficient to repel. As early as the twelfth century (b. c.) royalty 
was abolished in Boeotia — its territory was divided into several 
independent states , of which Thebes was the principal, and Pia- 
laea and Chseronea among the next in importance. Each had its 
own peculiar government ; and. before the Persian war oligarchies 
had obtained the ascendency in these several states. They were 
united in a league , of which Thebes w as the head ; but the ambi- 
tion and power of that city kept the rest in perpetual jealousy, and 
weakened, by a common fear and ill-smothered dissensions, a 
country otherwise , from the size of its territories • and the number 
of its inhabitants, calculated to be the principal power of Greece. 
Its affairs were administered by eleven magistrates, or Boeotarchs, 
elected by four assemblies held in the four districts into which 
Bceotia was divided. 

VII. Beyond Boeotia lies Phocis, originally colonized, accord- 
ing to the popular tradition , by Phocus from Corinth. Shortly 
after the Dorian irruption, monarchy was abolished and republican 
institutions substituted. In Phocis were more than twenty states 
independent of the general Phocian government, but united in a 
congress held at stated times on the road between Daulis and 

* In length fifty-two geographical miles, and about twenty-eight to 
thirty-two broad. 
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Delphi. Phocis contained also the city of Crissa , with its har- 
bour, and the surrounding territory, inhabited by a fierce and 
piratical population , and the sacred city of Delphi , on the south- 
west of Parnassus. 

VIII. Of the Oracle of Delphi I have before spoken — it re- 
mains only now to point out to the reader the great political cause 
of L its rise into importance. It had been long established, but 
without any very brilliant celebrity, when happeued that Dorian 
revolution which is called the ‘Return of the Heraclidas.’ The 
Dorian conquerors had early steered their course by the advice of 
the Delphian Oracle , which appeared artfully to favour their pre- 
tensions, and which, adjoining the province of Doris, had im- 
posed upon them the awe, and perhaps felt for them the bene- 
volence , of a sacred neighbour. Their ultimate triumph not only 
gave a striking and supreme repute to the Oracle , but secured the 
protection and respect of a race now become the most powerful of 
Greece. From that time no Dorian city ever undertook an enter- 
prise without consulting the Pythian voice ; — the example became 
general , and the shrine of the deity was enriched by offerings not 
only from the piety of Greece, but the credulous awe of barbarian- 
kings. Perhaps, though its wealth was afterwards greater, its 
authority was never so unquestioned , as for a period dating from 
about a century preceding the laws of Solon to the end of the Per- 
sian war. Delphi was wholly an independent state, administered 
by a rigid aristocracy ; * and though protected by the Amphictyonic 
council , received from its power none of those haughty admoni- 
tions with which the defenders of a modern church have often in- 
sulted their charge. The temple was so enriched by jewels , sta- 
tues , and vessels of gold, that at the time of the invasion of Xerxes 
its wealth was said to equal in value the whole of the Persian arma- 
ment; and so wonderful was its magnificence, that it appeared 
more like the Olympus of the gods than a human temple in their 
honour. On the ancient Delphi stands now the monastery of 
Kastri. But still you discover the terraces once crowded by fanes — 

* A council of five presided over the business of the oracle , com- 
posed of families who traced their descent from Deucalion. 
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still, amidst gloomy chasms, bubbles the Caslalian spring — 
and yet permitted to the pilgrim’s gaze is the rocky bath of the 
Pythia , and the lofty halls'of the Corycian Cave. 

IX. Beyond Phocis lies the country of the Locrians , divided 
into three tribes independent of each other — the Locri Ozolae, the 
Locri Opuutii , the Locri Epicnemidii. The Locrians (undistin- 
guished in history) changed in early times royal for aristocratic in- 
stitutions. 

The nurse of the Dorian race — the small province of Doris — 
borders the Locrian territory to the south of Mount OEta; while to 
the west ofLocris spreads the mountainous zEtolia, ranging north- 
ward from Pindus to the Ambracian Bay. iEtolia gave to the 
Heroic age the names of Meleager and Diomed, but subsequently 
fell into complete obscurity. The inhabitants were rude and 
savage, divided into tribes, nor emerged into importance until 
the latest sera of the Grecian history. The political constitution 
ofzElolia, in the time referred to , is unknown. 

X. Acarnania , the most western country of central Greece, 
appears little less obscure at this period than /Etolia, on which it 
borders ; with ^Etolia it arose into eminence in the Macedonian 
epoch of Greek history. 

XI. Northern Greece contains two countries — Thessaly and 
Epirus. 

In Thessaly was situated the long and lofty mountain of the 
divine Olympus, and to the more southern extreme rose Pindus 
and OEta. Its inhabitants were wild and hardy, and it produced 
the most celebrated breed of horses in Greece. It was from Thes- 
saly that the Hellenes commenced their progress over Greece — it 
was iu the kingdoms of Thessaly that the race of Achilles held their 
sway ; but its later history was not calculated to revive the fame of 
the Homeric hero ; it appears to have shared but little of the repub- 
lican spirit of the more famous states of Greece. Divided into 
four districts, (Thessaliotis , Pelasgiotis, Phthiotis, and Hes- 
tiacotis,) the various states of Thessaly were governed either by 
hereditary princes, or nobles of vast possessions. An immense 
population of serfs , or peneslae , contributed to render the chiefs 
of Thessaly powerful in war and magnificent in peace. Their com- 

Jthent. 1, 7 
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mon country fell into Insignificance from the want of a people — 
but their several courts were splendid from the wealth of a nobility. 

XII. Epirus was of somewhat less extent than Thessaly, and 
far less fertile; it was inhabited by various tribes, some Greek, 
some barbarian , the chief of which was the Molossi , governed 
by kings who boasted their descent from Achilles. Epirus has little 
importance or interest in history until the sun of Athens had set, 
during the ascendency of the Macedonian kings. It contained the 
independent State of Ambracia , peopled from Corinth , and go- 
verned by republican institutions. Here also were the sacred oaks 
of the oracular Dodona. 

XIII. We now come to the slates of the Peloponnesus, which 
contained eight countries. 

Beyond Megaris lay the territory of Corinth, its broad bay 
adapted it for commerce, of which it availed itself early ; even in 
the time of Homer it was noted for its wealth. It was subdued by 
the Dorians , and for five generations the royal power rested with 
the descendants of Aletes , * of the family of the Heraclidae. By a 
revolution , the causes of which are unknown to us, the kingdom 
then passed to Bacchis, the founder of an illustrious race, (the 
Bacchiads,) who reigned first as kings, and subsequently as 
yearly magistrates under the name of Prytanes. In the latter pe- 
riod , the Bacchiad* were certainly not a single family , but a pri- 
vileged class — they intermarried only with each other, — the ad- 
ministrative powers were strictly confined to them — and their 
policy, if exclusive, seems to have been vigorous and bril- 
liant. This government was destroyed , as under its sway the 
people increased in wealth and importance; a popular move- 
ment headed by Cypselus, a man of birth and fortune, re- 
placed an able oligarchy by an abler demagogue. [ B. C. 655. ] 
Cypselus was succeeded by the celebrated Periander, a man, 
whose vices were perhaps exaggerated , whose genius was in- 
disputable. [B. C. 625.] Under his nephew Psammetichus, 
Corinth afterwards regained its freedom. The Corinthians, in 

* Great grandson to Antiochus, son of Hercules. — Pauianiat , 
I. 2. c. 4. 
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spite of every change in the population, retained their luxury to the 
last , and the epistles of Alcipbron , in the second century after 
Christ, note the ostentation of the few and the poverty of the many. 
At the time now referred to, Corinth — the Genoa of Greece — 
was high in civilisation, possessed of a considerable naval power, 
and in art and commerce was the sole rival on the Grecian continent 
to the graceful genius and extensive trade of the Ionian colonies. 

XIV. Stretching from Corinth, along the coast opposite At- 
tica, we behold the ancient Argolis. Its three principal cities 
were Argos, Mycen®, and Epidaurus. Mycen®, at the lime of 
the Trojan war, was the most powerful of the states of Greece; 
and Argos, next to Sicyon, was reputed the most ancient. Ar- 
golis suffered from the Dorian revolution , and shortly afterwards 
the regal power, gradually diminishing, lapsed into republica- 
nism. * Argolis contained various independent states — one to 
every principal city. 

XV. On the other side of Corinth, almost opposite Argolis, 
we find the petty state of Sicyon. This was the most ancient of the 
Grecian states , and was conjoined to the kingdom of Agamemnon 
at the Trojan war. At first it was possessed by lonians , expelled 
subsequently by the Dorians , and not long after seems to have 
lapsed into a democratic republic. A man of low birth, Orlha- 
goras, obtained the tyranny, and it continued in his family for a 
century, the longest tyranny in Greece, because the gentlest. 
Sicyon was of no marked influence at the period we are about to 
enter, though governed by an able tyrant, Clisthenes, whose po- 
licy it was to break the Dorian nobility, while uniting, as in a 
common interest, popular laws and regal authority. 

XVI. Beyond Sicyon we arrive at Achaia. We have already 
seen that this district was formerly possessed by the lonians , who 
were expelled by some of the Achsans who escaped the Dorian 
yoke. Governed first by a king, it was afterwards divided into 
twelve republics, leagued together. It was long before Achaia 

* But at Argos, at least, the name, though not the substance, of 
tho kingly government was extant as late as the Persian war. 

7 * 
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appeared on that heated stage of action , which allured the more 
restless spirits of Athens and Lacedemon. 

XVII. We now pause at Elis, which had also felt the revolu- 
tion of the Ueraciids , and was possessed by their comrades the 
^Etolians. 

The state of Elis underwent the general change from monarchy 
to republicanism ; but republicanism in its most aristocratic form ; 
— growing more popular at the period of the Persian wars, but 
without the convulsions which usually mark the progress of de- 
mocracy. The magistrates of the commonwealth were the super- 
intendents of the Sacred Games. And here, diversifying this 
rapid, but perhaps to the general reader somewhat tedious, survey 
of the political and geographical aspect of the states of Greece , we 
will take this occasion to examine the nature and the influence of 
those celebrated contests , which gave to Elis its true title to im- 
mortality. 

XVIII. The origin of the Olympic Games is lost in darkness. 
The legends which attribute their first foundation to the times ot 
demigods and heroes, are so far consonant with truth , that exhi- 
bitions of physical strength made the favourite diversion of that 
wild and barbarous age which is consecrated to the Heroic. It is 
easy to perceive that ;he origin of athletic games preceded the date 
of civilisation; that, associated with occasions of festival, they, 
like festivals, assumed a sacred character, and that, whether first 
instituted in honour of a funeral , or in celebration of a victory , or 
in reverence to a god , — religion combined with policy to transmit 
an inspiring custom to a more polished posterity. And though we 
cannot literally give credit to the tradition which assigns the re- 
restoration of these games to Lycurgus, in concert with Iphitus 
king of Elis, and Cleosthenes of Pisa, we may suppose at least 
that to Elis , to Pisa , and to Sparta , the institution was indebted 
for its revival. 

The Dorian Oracle of Delphi gave its sanction to a ceremony, 
the restoration of which was intended to impose a check upon the 
wars aud disorders of the Peloponnesus. Thus authorized , the 
festival was solemnized at the Temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, near 
Pisa, a town in Elis. It was held every fifth year; it lasted four 
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days. It consisted in the celebration of games in honour of Jupiter 
and Hercules. The interval between each festival was called an 
Olympiad. [B. C. 580.] After the fiftieth Olympiad, the 
whole management of the games, and the choice of the judges, 
was monopolized by the Eleans. Previous to each festival, 
oflicers, deputed by the Eleans, proclaimed a sacred truce. 
Whatever hostilities were existent in Greece, terminated for the 
time; sufficient interval was allowed to attend and to return from 
the games. * 

During this period the sacred territory of Elis was regarded as 
under the protection of the gods — none might traverse it armed. 
The Eleans arrogated indeed the right of a constant sanctity to per- 
petual peace; and the right, though sometimes invaded, seems 
generally to have been conceded. The people of this territory 
became, as it were, the guardians of a sanctuary ; they interfered 
little in the turbulent commotions of the rest of Greece; they did 
not fortify their capital ; and , the wealthiest people of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they enjoyed their opulence in tranquillity; — their 
holy character contenting their ambition. And a wonderful thing 
it was in the midst of those warlike, stirring, restless tribes — 
that solitary land, with its plane grove bordering the Alpheus 
adorned with innumerable and hallowed monuments and statues 
— unvisited by foreign wars and civil commotion — a whole state 
one temple ! 

At first only the foot-race was exhibited; afterwards were 
added wrestling, leaping, quoiting, darting, boxing, a more com- 
plicated species of foot-race, (the Diaulus and Dolichus,) and the 
chariot and horse races. The Pentathlon was a contest of five gym- 
nastic exercises combined. The chariot races** preceded those of 
the riding horses , as in Grecian war the use of chariots preceded 

* Those who meant to take part in the athletic exercises were re- 
quired to attend at Olympia thirty days previous to the games, for pre- 
paration and practice. 

** It would appear by some Etruscan vaces found at Veii, that the 
Etruscans practised all the Greek games — leaping, running, cudgel- 
playing, &c. , and were not restricted, as Niebuhr supposes, to boxing 
and chariot races. 
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the more scientific employment of cavalry , and were the most at- 
tractive and splendid part of the exhibition. Sometimes there 
were no less than forty chariots on the ground. The rarity of hor- 
ses, and the expense of their training, confined, without any law 
to that effect, the chariot race to the highborn and the wealthy. It 
was consistent with the vain Alcibiades to decline the gymnastic 
contest in which his physical endowments might have ensured him 
success, because his competitors were not the equals to the long- 
descended heir of the Aicraamnida:. In the equestrian contests 
his success was unprecedented. He brought seven chariots into 
the field, and bore ofTat the same time the first, second, and fourth 
prize.* Although women,** with the exception of the priestesses 
of the neighbouring fane of Ceres, were not permitted to witness 
the engagements, they were yet allowed to contend by proxy in the 
chariot races; and the ladies of Macedon especially availed them- 
selves of the privilege. No sanguinary contest with weapons, no 
gratuitous ferocities, no struggle between man and beast, (the 
graceless butcheries of Rome,) polluted the festival dedicated to 
the Olympian god. Even boxing with the cestus was less esteemed 
than the other athletic exercises, and was excluded from the games 
exhibited by Alexander in his Asiatic invasions.*** Neither did any 

* It, however, diminishes the real honour of the chariot race, that 
the owner of the horses usually won by proxy. 

** The indecorum of attending contests where the combatants were 
unclothed, was a sufficient reason for the exclusion of females. The 
priestess of Ceres, the Mighty Mother, was accustomed to regard all 
such indecorums as symbolical, and had therefore reGned away any re- 
markable delicacy. 

**' I’luU in Alex. When one of the combatants, with the cestus, 
killed his antagonists by running the ends of his fingers through his ribs, 
be was ignominiously expelled the stadium. The cestus itself, made of 
thongs of leather, was evidently meant not to increase the severity of the 
blow, but for the prevention of foul play, by the antagonists laying hold 
of each other, or using the open hand. I believe that the iron bauds 
and leaden plummets were Roman inventions, and unknown at least till 
the later Olympic games. Even in the pancratium, the fiercest of all 
the contests — for it seems to have united wrestling with boxing (a 
struggle of physical strength, without the precise and formal laws of the 
boxing and wrestling matches,) it was forbidden to kill an enemy, to in- 
jure his eyes , or to use the teeth. 
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of those haughty assumptions of lineage, or knightly blood, which 
characterise the feudal tournament, distinguish between Greek 
and Greek. The equestrian contests were indeed , from their ex- 
pense, limited to the opulent, but tiie others were impartially free 
to the poor as to the rich , the peasant as the noble, — the Greeks 
forbade monopoly in glory, But although thus open to all Greeks, 
the stadium was impenetrably closed to barbarians. Taken from 
his plough, the boor obtained the garland, for which the monarchs 
of the East were held unworthy to contend, and to which the kings 
of the neighbouring Macedon were forbidden to aspire till their 
Hellenic descent had been clearly proved.* Thus periodically 
were the several stales reminded of their common race , and thus 
the national name and character were solemnly preserved: Yet, 
like the Amphictyonic league , while the Olympic festival served to 
maintain the great distinction between foreigners and Greeks, it 
had but little influence in preventing the hostile contests of Greeks 
themselves. The very emulation between the several states stimu- 
lated their jealousy of each other: and still, if the Greeks found 
their countrymen in Greeks, they found also in Greeks their rivals. 

We can scarcely conceive the vast importance attached to vic- 
tory in these games;** it not only immortalized the winner, it shed 
glory upon his tribe. It is curious to see the different honours 
characteristically assigned to the conqueror in different states. If 
Athenian , he was entitled to a place by the magistrates in the Pry- 
taneum ; if a Spartan, to a prominent station in the Held. To con- 
quer at Elis was renown for life, “no less illustrious to a Greek 

• Even to the foot-race, in which many of the competitors were of 
the lowest rank, the son of Amynlas, king of Macedon, was not ad- 
mitted till he bad proved an Argive descent. He was an unsuccessful 
competitor. 

** Herodotus relates an anecdote, that the Eleans sent deputies to 
Egypt, vaunting the glories of the Olympic games , and inquiring if the 
Egyptians could suggest any improvement. The Egyptians asked if the 
citizens of Elis were allowed to contend, and, on hearing that they were, 
declared it was impossible they should not favour their own countrymen 
and consequently that the games must lead to injustice — a suspicion not 
verified. 
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than consulship to a Roman!”* The haughtiest nobles, the 
wealthiest princes , the most successful generals , contended for 
the prize.** And the prize (after the seventh Olympiad) was a 
wreath of the wild olive ! 

Numerous other and similar games were established through- 
out Greece. Ofthese, next to the Olympic, the most celebrated, 
and the only national ones, were the Pythian at Delphi , the Ne- 
mean in Argolis, the Isthmian in Corinth; yet elsewhere the prize 
was of value ; at all the national ones it was but a garland — a type 
of the eternal truth, that praise is the only guerdon of renown. 
The olive-crown was nothing ! — the shouts of assembled Greece 
— the showers of herbs and flowers — the banquet set apart for 
the victor — the odes of imperishable poets — the public register 
which transmitted to posterity his name — the privilege of a statue 
in the Altis — the return home through a breach in the walls (de- 
noting by a noble metaphor, “that a city which boasts such men 
has slight need of walls,”)*** the first seat in all public spectacles ; 
the fame, in short, extended to his native city — bequeathed to 
his children — confirmed by the universal voice wherever the 
Greek civilisation spread ; — this was the true olive-crown to the 
Olympic conqueror ! 

No other clime can furnish a likeness to these festivals : Born 
of a savage time , they retained the vigorous character of an age of 
heroes, but they took every adjunct from the arts and the graces of 
civilisation. To the sacred ground flocked all the power, and the 
rank, and the wealth and the intellect, of Greece. To that gor- 
geous spectacle came men inspired by a nobler ambition than that 
of the arena. Here the poet and the musician could summon an 

* Cic. Quest. Tusc. 11, 17. 

** Nero (when the glory had left the spot) drove a chariot of ten 
horses in Olympia, out of which he had the misfortune to tumble. He 
obtained other prizes in other Grecian games , and even contended with 
the heralds as a crier. The vanity of Nero was astonishing, but so was 
that of most of his successors. The Roman emperors were the sublimest 
uoxcombs in history. In men born to stations which are beyond ambi- 
tion, all aspirations run to seed. 

•** Plut. in Sympos. 
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audience to their art. If to them it was not a Geld for emulation,* 
it was at least a theatre of display. 

XIX. The uses of these games were threefold; — 1st. The 
uniting all Greeks by one sentiment of national pride, and the 
memory of a common race ; 2ndly. The inculcation of hardy dis- 
cipline — of physical education throughout every state, by teach- 
ing that the body had its honours as well as the intellect — a theory 
conducive to health in peace — and in those ages when men fought 
hand to hand , and individual strength and skill were the nerves of 
the army, to success in war ; but, 3rdly, and principally its uses 
were in sustaining and feeding as a passion, as a motive, as an 
irresistible incentive — the desire of glory ! That desire spread 
through all classes — it animated all tribes — it taught that true 
rewards are not in gold and gems, but in men’s opinions. The 
ambition of the Allis established fame as a common principle of 
action. What chivalry did for the few, the Olympic contests 
effected for the many, — they made a knighthood of a people. 

If, warmed for a moment from the gravity of the historic muse, 
we might conjure up the picture of this festival , we would invoke 
the imagination of the reader to that sacred ground, decorated with 
the profusest triumphs of Grecian art — all Greece assembled from 
her continent, her colonies, her isles, — war suspended , — a 
sabbath of solemnity and rejoicing, the Spartan no longer grave, 
the Athenian forgetful of the forum, — the highborn Thessalian, 
the gay Corinthian — the lively gestures of the Asiatic Ionian ; — 
suffering the various events of various limes to confound them- 
selves in one recollection of the past, he may see every eye turned 
from the combatants to one majestic Ggure — hear every lip mur- 
muring a single name** — glorious in greater fields : Olympia itself 
is forgotten. Who is the spectacle of the day? Themistocles, the 
conqueror of Salamis, and the saviour of Greece ! Again — the 

* It docs not appear that at Elis there were any of the actual con- 
fetti in music and song which made the character of the Pythian games. 
But still it was a common exhibition for the cultivation ol every art. 
Sophist, and historian, and orator, poet and painter, found their mart 
in the Olympic fair. 

•• Plut. in. vit. Them. 
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huzzas of countless thousands following the chariot wheels of the 
competitors — whose name is shouted forth , the victor without a 
rival? — it is Alcibiades, the destroyer of Atheus! Turn to the 
temple of the Olympian god, pass the brazen gates, proceed 
through the columned aisles,* what arrests the awe and wonder 
of the crowd? Sealed on a throne of ebon and of ivory, of gold 
and gems — the olive crown on his head , in his rigiit hand the 
statue of Victory, in his left, wrought of ail metals, the cloud- 
compelling sceptre , behold the colossal master-piece of Phidias, 
the Homeric dream embodied,** — the majesty of the Olympian 
Jove! Euler the banquet-room of the conquerors — to whose 
verse, hymned in a solemn and mighty chorus, bends the listening 
Spartan — it is the verse of the Dorian Pindar! In that motley 
and glittering space (the fair of Olympia , the mart of every com- 
merce, the focus of all intellect,) join the throng, earnest and 
breathless, gathered round that sunburnt traveller; — now drink- 
ing in the wild account of Babylonian gardens, or of temples whose 
awful deity no lip may uame, — now, with clenched hands a ud 
glowing cheeks, tracking the march of Xerxes along exhausted 
rivers, and over bridges that spanned the sea, — what moves, 
what hushes that mighty audience? It is Herodotus reading his 
history!*** 

Let us resume our survey. 

XX. Midland, in the Peloponnesus, lies the pastoral Arcady. 
Besides the rivers of Alpheus and Erymautbus , it is watered by 
the gloomy stream of Styx; and its western part, intersected by 
innumerable brooks, is the land of Pan. Its inhabitants were loug 
devoted to the pursuits of the herdsman and the shepherd , and its 
aucient government was apparently monarchical. The Dorian 

* Pausanias lib. v. 

** When Phidias was asked on what idea he should form his statue, 
he answered by quoting the well-known verses of Homer, on the curls 
and nod of the thunder god. 

’** 1 am of course aware that the popular story , that Herodotus read 
portions of his history at Olympia, has been disputed — but 1 own I 
think it has been disputed with very indifferent success against the testi- 
mony of competent authorities, corroborated by the general practice of 
the time. 
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irruption spared this land of poetical tradition , which the oracle of 
Delphi took under no unsuitable protection , and it remained the 
eldest and most unviolated sanctuary of the old Pelasgic name. 
But not very long after the return of the Heraclid®, we find the last 
king stoned by bis subjects , and democratic institutions estab- 
lished. It was then parcelled out into small states, of which Tegea 
and Mantinea were the chief. 

XXI. Messenia, a fertile and level district, which lies to the 
west of Sparta , underwent many struggles with the latter power ; 
and this part of its history , which is full of interest , the reader 
will find briefly narrated in that of the Spartans, by whom it was 
finally subdued. Being then incorporated with that country, we 
cannot, at the period of history we are about to enter, consider 
Messenia as a separate and independent state.* 

And now, completing the survey of the Peloponnesus, we rest 
at Laconia, the country of the Spartans. 


f 


CHAPTER VI. 

Itelurri of Ibc Heraclidae— the Spartan constitution and habits — the first 
and second Messenian war. 

I. We have already seen that while the Dorians remained in 
Thessaly , the Achaeans possessed the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nesus. But, under the title of the Return of the Heraclids (or 
the descendants of Hercules) an important and lasting revolution 
established the Dorians in the kingdoms of Agamemnon andMe- 
nelaus. The true nature of this revolution has only been rendered 
more obscure by modern ingenuity, which has abandoned the po- 
pular accounts for suppositions still more improbable and roman- 
tic. The popular accounts run thus: — Persecuted by Eurys- 
theus, king of Argos, the sons of Hercules, with their friends and 
followers, are compelled to take refuge in Attica. Assisted by the 

* We find, indeed, that the Messenians continued to struggle 
against their conquerors, and that about the time of the battle of Mara- 
thon they broke out into a resistance sometimes called the third war. — 
Plato , Leg. lit. 
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Athenians , they defeat and slay Euryslheus , and regain the Pelo- 
ponnesus. A pestilence, regarded as an ominous messenger from 
offended heaven, drives them again into Attica. An oracle declares 
that they shall succeed after the third fruit by the narrow passage 
at sea. Wrongly interpreting the oracle, in the third year they 
make for the Corinthian Isthmus. At the entrance of the Pelopon- 
nesus they are met by the assembled arms of the Achaeans, lonians, 
and Arcadians. Hyllus, the eldest son of Hercules, proposes the 
issue of a single combat. Echemus, kingofTegea, is selected by 
the Peloponnesians. He meets and slays Hyllus , and the Hera- 
clidaj engage not to renew the invasion for one hundred years. 
Nevertheless, Cleodajus, the son, and Aristomachus, the grand- 
son, ofHyllus, successively attempt to renew the enterprise, and 
in vain. The three sons of Aristomachus, (Aristodemus, Teme- 
nus, and Cresphontes ,) receive from Apollo himself the rightful 
interpretation of the oracle. It was by the straits of Rhium, across 
a channel which rendered the distance between the opposing shores 
only five stadia, that they were ordained to pass; and by the third 
fruit, the third generation was denoted. [RETURN OF THE 
IIERACLIDzE, B. C. 1048.] The time had now arrived: — 
with the assistance of the Dorians, the /Etoiians, and the Locrians, 
the descendants of Hercules crossed the strait, and established 
their settlement in Peloponnesus. 

II. Whether in the previous expeditions the Dorians had as- 
sisted the Heraclid® is a matter of dispute — it is not a matter of 
importance. Whether these Heraclid® were really descendants of 
the Achaean prince, and the rightful heritors of a Peloponnesian 
throne, is a point equally contested , and equally frivolous. It is 
probably enough that the bold and warlike tribe of Thessaly might 
have been easily allured, by the pretext of reinstating the true 
royal line, into an enterprise which might plant them in safer and 
more wide domains, and that while the prince got the throne , the 
confederates obtained the country.* All of consequence to establish 

* Suppose Vortigcrn to have been expelled by the Britons, and to 
have implored the assistance of the Saxons to reinstate him in his 
throne, the Return of Vortigcrn would have been a highly popular name 
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is , that the Dorians shared in the expedition t which was success- 
ful — that by time and valour they obtained nearly the whole of 
the Peloponnesus — that they transplanted the Doric character and 
institutions to their new possessions , and that the Return of the 
Heraclid® is, in fact, the popular name for the conquest of the 
Dorians. Whatever distinction existed between the Achaean He- 
raclidaj, and the Doric race, had probably been much effaced 
duriug the long absence of the former amongst foreign tribes , and 
after their establishment in the Peloponnesus it soon became en- 
tirely lost. But still the legend that assigned the blood of Hercules 
to the royalty of Sparta received early and implicit credence , and 
Cleomenes , king of that state , some centuries afterwards , de- 
clared himself not Doric , but Achaean. 

Of the lime employed in consummating the conquest of the 
invaders we are unable to determine — but by degrees, Sparta, 
Argos, Corinth, andMessene, became possessed by the Dorians; 
the yEtolian confederates obtained Elis. Some of the Achaeans 
expelled the lonians from the territory they held in the Peloponne- 
sus, and gave to it the name it afterwards retained, of Achaia. 
The expelled lonians took refuge with the Athenians, their kindred 
race. 

The fated house of Pelops swept away by this irruption , Sparta 
fell to the lot of Procles and Euryslhenes,* sons of Aristodemus, 
fifth in descent from Hercules; between these princes the royal 
power was divided , so that the constitution always acknowledged 
two kings — one from each of the Heracleid families. The elder 
house was called the Agids, or descendants of Agis, son of Eu- 
ryslhenes; the latter, the Eurypontids, fromEurypon, descen- 
dant of Procles. Although Sparta , under the new dynasty , ap- 
pears to have soon arrogated the pre-eminence over the other states 


for the invasion of the Saxons. So, if the Russians, after Waterloo, 
had parcelled out France, and fixed a Cossack settlement in her “violet 
vales,” the destruction of the French would have been still urbanely 
entitled “The Return of the Bourbons.” 

* According to Herodotus the Spartan tradition assigned the throne 
to Aristodemus himself, and the regal power was not divided till after his 
death. 
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of the Peloponnesus , it was long before she achieved the conquest 
even of the cities in her immediate neighbourhood. The Achasans 
retained the possession of Amycl® , built upon a steep rock , and 
less than three miles from Sparta , for more than two centuries 
and a half after the first invasion of the Dorians. And here the 
Ach&ans guarded the venerable tombs of Cassandra and Aga- 
memnon. 

III. The consequences of the Dorian invasion, if slowly 
developed, were great and lasting. That revolution not only 
changed the character of the Peloponnesus — it not only called into 
existence the iron race of Sparta — but the migrations which it 
caused made the origin of the Grecian colonies in Asia Minor. It 
developed also those seeds of latent republicanism which belonged 
to the Dorian aristocracies, and which finally supplanted the mo- 
narchical government through nearly the whole of civilized Greece. 
The revolution once peacefully consummated, migrations no 
longer disturbed to any extent the continent of Greece , and the 
various tribes became settled in their historic homes. 

IV. The history of Sparta till the time of Lycurgus , is that of a 
state maintainingitself with difficulty amidst surrounding and hostile 
neighbours; the power of the chiefs diminished the authority of 
the kings; and while all without was danger, all within was tur- 
bulence. Still the very evils to which the Spartans were subjected 
— their paucity of numbers — their dissensions with their neigh- 
bours — their pent-up and encompassed situation in their moun- 
tainous confines — even the preponderating power of the warlike 
chiefs , among whom the unequal divisions of property produced 
constant feuds — served to keep aliye the elements of the great 
Doric character; and left it the task of the first legislative genius 
rather to restore and to harmonize , than to invent and create. 

As I am writing the history , not of Greece , but of Athens , I 
do not consider it necessary that I should detail the legendary life 
of Lycurgus. Modern writers have doubted his existence, but 
without sufficient reason: — such assaults on our belief are but 
the amusements of scepticism. AM the popular accounts of Ly- 
curgus agree in this — that he was the uncle of the king , (Chari- 
laus, an infant,) and held the rank of protector — that unable 
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successfully to confront a powerful faction raised against him , he 
left Sparta, and travelled into Crete, where all the ancient Doric 
laws and manners were yet preserved, vigorous and unadulterated. 
There studying the institutions of Minos , he beheld the model for 
those of Sparta. Thence he is said to have passed into Asia Minor, 
and to have been the first who collected and transported to Greece 
the poems of Homer,* hitherto only partially known in that coun- 
try. According to some writers, he travelled also into Egypt; 
and could we credit one authority, which does not satisfy even the 
credulous Plutarch , he penetrated into Spain and Libya , and held 
converse with the Gymnosophists of India. 

Returned to Sparta, after many solicitations, he found the 
state in disorder; no definite constitution appears to have existed; 
no laws were written. The division of the regal authority between 
two kings must have produced jealousy — and jealousy, faction. 
And the power so divided , weakened the monarchic energy with- 
out adding to the liberties of the people. A turbulent nobility — 
rude, haughty mountain chiefs — made the only part of the com- 
munity that could benefit by the weakness of the crown , and feuds 
amongst themselves prevented their power from becoming the 
regular and organized authority of a government.** Such disorders 
induced prince and people to desire a reform ; the interference of 
Lycurgus was solicited; his rank and his travels gave him import- 
ance; and he had the wisdom to increase it by obtaining from 


* He wrote or transcribed them, is the expression of Plutarch, 
which 1 do not literally translate, because this touches upon very dis- 
puted ground. 

* “Sometimes (he states," says Plutarch, “veered to democracy 
— sometimes to arbitrary power;” that is, at one time the nobles in- 
voked the people against the king, but if the people presumed loo far, 
they supported the king against the people. If we imagine a confederacy 
of Highland chiefs, even a century or two ago — give them a nominal 
king — consider their pride and their jealousy — see them impatient of 
authority in one above them , yet despotic to those below — quarrelling 
with each other — united only by clanship, never by citizenship; — and 
place them in a half-conquered country, surrounded by hostile neigh- 
bours and mutinous slaves — we may then form , perhaps, some idea of 
the state of Sparta , previous to the legislation of Lycurgus. 
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Delphi (the object of the implicit reverence of the Dorians) an 
oracle in his favour. 

Thus called upon, and thus encouraged, Lycurgus commenced 
his task. I enter not into the discussion whether he framed an 
entirely new constitution , or whether he restored the spirit of one 
common to his race and not unfamiliar to Sparta. Common sense 
seems to me sufficient to assure us of the latter. Let those who 
please believe that one man , without the intervention of arms — 
not as a conqueror but a friend — could succeed in establishing a 
constitution, resting not upon laws, but manners — not upon 
force, but usage — utterly hostile to all the tastes, desires, and 
affections of human nature: moulding every, the minutest, detail 
of social life into one system — that system offering no temptation 
to sense , to ambition , to the desire of pleasure , or the love of 
gain , or the propensity to ease — but painful , hard , sterile , and 
unjoyous; — let those who please believe that a system so created 
could at once be received, be popularly embraced, and last unin- 
terrupted, unbroken, and without exciting even the desire of 
change , for four hundred years , without having had any previous 
foundation in the habits of a people — without being previously 
rooted by time, custom, superstition, and character, into their 
breasts. For my part , I know that all history furnishes no other 
such example ; and I believe that no man was ever so miraculously 
endowed with the power to conquer nature.* 

But we have not the smallest reason , the slightest excuse , for 
so pliant a credulity. We look to Crete , in which , previous to 
Lycurgus, the Dorians had established their laws and customs, 
and we see at once the resemblance to the leading features of the 
institutions of Lycurgus ; we come with Aristotle to the natural 

* When we are told that the object of Lycurgus was to root out the 
luxury and effeminacy existent in Sparta, a moment's reflection tells us 
that effeminacy and luxury could not have existed. A tribe of fierce war- 
riors in a city unfortified — shut in by rocks — harassed by constant war 
— gaining city after city from foes more civilized, stubborn to bear, and 
slow to yield — maintaining a perilous yoke over the far more numerous 
races they bad subdued — what leisure, what occasion, bad such men 
to become effeminate and luxurious ? 
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conclusion, that what was familiar to the Dorian Crete was not un- 
known to the Dorian Sparta , and that Lycurgus did not innovate, 
but restore and develope, the laws and the manners which, under 
domestic dissensions , might have undergone a temporary and su- 
perficial change, but which were deeply implanted in the national 
character and the Doric habits. That the regulations of Lycurgus 
were not regarded as peculiar to Sparta , but as the most perfect 
developement of the Dorian constitution, we learn from Pindar,* 
when he tells us that “the descendants of Pamphylus and of the 
Heraclida; wish always to retain the Doric institutions of ^Egimius.” 
Thus regarded , the legislation of Lycurgus loses its miraculous 
and improbable character, while we still acknowledge Lycurgus 
himself as a great and profound statesman, adopting the only theory 
by which reform can be permanently wrought, and suiting the spi- 
rit of his laws to the spirit of the people they were to govern. 
When we know that his laws were not written , that he preferred 
engraving them only on the hearts of his countrymen , we know at 
once that he must have legislated in strict conformity to their early 
prepossessions and favourite notions. That the laws were un- 
written would alone be a proof how little he introduced of what was 
alien and unknown. 

V. I proceed to give a brief, but I trust a sufficient outline, 
of the Spartan constitution , social and political , without entering 
into prolix and frivolous discussions, as to what was effected or re- 
stored by Lycurgus — what by a later policy. 

There was at Sparta a public assembly of the people, (called 
aJUa,) as common to other Doric states , which usually met every 
full moon — upon great occasions more often. The decision of 
peace and war — the final ratification of all treaties with foreign 
powers — the appointment to the office of councillor, and other 
important dignities — the imposition of new laws — a disputed 
succession to the throne , — were among those matters which re- 
quired the assent of the people. Thus , there was the show and 
semblance of a democracy, but we shall find that the intention and 
origin of the constitution were far from democratic. “ If the people 

* See IMiillers Dorians , vol.ii. p. 12, (Translation.^ 

Athens. 1. 8 
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should opine perversely , the elders and the princes shall dissent.” 
Such was an addition to the Rhetra of Lycurgus. The Popular 
Assembly ratified laws , but it could propose none — it could not 
even alter or amend the decrees that were laid before it. It ap- 
pears that only the princes, the magistrates, and foreign ambassa- 
dors, had the privilege to address it. 

The main business of the state was prepared by the Gerusia, 
or council of elders, a senate consisting of thirty members, inclu- 
sive of the two kings, who had each but a simple vote in the assem- 
bly. This council was in its outline like the assemblies common 
to every Dorian state. Each senator was required to have reached 
the age of sixty ; he was chosen by the popular assembly , not by 
vote, but by acclamation. The mode of election was curious. 
The candidates presented themselves successively before the as- 
sembly, while certain judges were enclosed in an adjacent room 
where they could hear the clamour of the people without seeing the 
person of the candidate. On him whom they adjudged to have been 
most applauded the election fell. A mode of election open to every 
species of fraud, and justly condemned by Aristotle as frivolous 
and puerile.* Once elected, the senator retained his dignity for 
life: he was even removed from all responsibility to the people. 
That Muller should consider this an admirable institution , “a 
splendid monument of early Grecian customs ,” seems to me not a 
little extraordinary. I can conceive no elective council less practi- 
cally good than one to which election is for life, and in which power 
is irresponsible. That the institution was felt to be faulty is ap- 
parent, not because it was abolished, but because its more im- 
portant functions became gradually invaded and superseded by a 
third legislative power, of which I shall speak presently. 

The original duties of the Gerusia were to prepare the decrees 
and business to be submitted to the people ; they had the pow'er of 
inflicting death or degradation : without written laws , they inter- 
preted custom , and were intended to preserve and transmit it. 


* In the same passage Aristotle, with that wonderful sympathy in 
opinion between himself and the political philosophers of our own day, 
condemns the principle of seeking and canvassing for suffrages. 
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The power of the kings may be divided into two heads — power at 
home — power abroad : power as a prince — power as a general. 
In the first it was limited and inconsiderable. Although the kings 
presided over a separate tribunal , the cases brought before their 
court related only to repairs of roads , to the superintendence of 
the intercourse with other states , and to questions of inheritance 
and adoption. 

When present at the council they officiated as presidents , but 
without any power of dictation ; and, if absent, their place seems 
easily to have been supplied. They united the priestly with the 
regal character; and to the descendants of a demigod a certain 
sanctity was attached, visible in the ceremonies both at demise and 
at the accession to the throne , which appeared to Herodotus to sa- 
vour rather of Oriental than Hellenic origin. But the respect 
which the Spartan monarch received neither endowed him with 
luxury nor exempted him from control. He was undistinguished 
by his garb — his mode of life , from the rest of the citizens. He 
was subjected to other authorities , could be reprimanded, fined, 
suspended, exiled, put to death. If be went as ambassador to 
foreign states , spies were not unfrequently sent with him , and 
colleagues the most avowedly hostile to his person associated in 
the mission. Thus curbed and thus confined was his authority at 
home, and his prerogative as a king. But by law he was the leader 
of the Spartan armies. He assumed the command — he crossed 
the boundaries , and the limited magistrate became at once an im- 
perial despot ! • No man could question — no law circumscribed, 
his power. He raised armies , collected money in foreign states, 
and condemned to death without even the formality of a trial. No- 
thing, in short, curbed his authority, save his responsibility on 
return. He might be a tyrant as a general ; but he was to account 
for the tyranny when he relapsed into a king. But this distinction 
was one of the wisest parts of the Spartan system ; for war requires 
in a leader all the license of a despot; and triumph, decision, and 

* In this was preserved the form of royalty in the Heroic times. 
Aristotle well remarks, that in the council Agamemnon bears reproach 
and insult, but in the field he becomes armed with authority over life 
itself — " Death is in his hand." 

8 * 
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energy can only be secured by the unfettered exercise of a single 
will. Nor did early Rome owe the extent of her conquests to any 
cause more effective than the unlicensed discretion reposed by the 
senate in the general.* 

VI. We have now to examine the most active and efficient part 
of the government, viz. the Institution of the Ephors. Like the 
other components of the Spartan constitution , the name and the 
office of ephor were familiar to other states in the great Dorian 
family ; but in Sparta the institution soon assumed peculiar fea- 
tures , or rather while the inherent principles of the monarchy and 
the gerusia remained stationary, those of the ephors became ex- 
panded and developed. It is clear that the later authority of the 
ephors was never designed by Lycurgus , or the earlier legislators. 
It is entirely at variance with the confined aristocracy which was 
the aim of the Spartan, and of nearly every genuine Doric ** con- 
stitution. It made a democracy as it were by stealth. This power- 
ful body consisted of five persons , chosen annually by the people. 
In fact, they may be called the representatives of the popular will 
— the committee, as it were, of the popular council. Their ori- 
ginal power seems to have been imperfectly designed ; it soon be- 
came extensive and encroaching. At first the Ephorally was a tri- 
bunal for civil , as the gerusia was for criminal, causes; it exer- 
cised a jurisdiction over the Helots and Perioeci, over the public 
market, and the public revenue. But its character consisted in 
this : — it was strictly a popular body , chosen by the people for 
the maintenance of their interests. Agreeably to this character, 
it soon appears arrogating the privilege of instituting inquiry into 
the conduct of all officials , except the councillors. Every eighth 

* Whereas the modern republics of Italy rank among the causes 
which prevented their assuming a widely conquering character, their ex- 
treme jealousy of their commanders , often wisely ridiculed by the great 
Italian historians; so that a baggage cart could scarcely move, or a 
cannon be planted , without an order from the senate ! 

** Muller rightly observes that, though the ephoralty was a common 
Dorian magistrature, “yet, considered as an office, opposed to the king 
and council, it is not for that reason less peculiar to the Spartans; and 
in no Doric, nor even in any Grecian state, is there any thing which ex- 
actly corresponds with it.” 
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year selecting a dark night, when the moon withheld her light, the 
cphors watched the aspect of the heavens , and if any shooting star 
were visible in the expanse, the kings were adjudged to have 
offended the Deity , and were suspended from their office until ac- 
quitted of their guilt by the oracle of Delphi , or the priests at 
Olympia. Nor was this prerogative of adjudging the descendants 
of Hercules conGned to a superstitious practice: they summoned 
the king before them , no less than the meanest of the magistrates, 
to account for imputed crimes. In a court, composed of the 
councillors , (or gerusia,) and various other magistrates , they ap- 
peared at once as accusers and judges ; and, dispensing with ap- 
peal to a popular assembly , subjected even royalty to a trial of life 
and death. Before the Persian war they sat in judgment on the 
king Cleomenes, for an accusation of bribery; — just after the 
Persian war , they resolved upon the execution of the Regent Pau- 
sanias. In lesser offences they acted without the formality of this 
council , and Gned or reprimanded their kings for the affability of 
their manners, or the size ’ of their wives. Over education — over 
social habits — over the regulations relative to ambassadors and 
strangers — over even the marshalling of armies , and the number 
of troops , they extended their inquisitorial jurisdiction. They be- 
came , in fhct , the actual government of the state. 

It is easy to perceive that it was in the nature of things that the 
institution of the ephors should thus encroach until it became the 
prevalent power. Its influence was the result of the vicious con- 
stitution of the gerusia , or council. Had that assembly been pro- 
perly constituted, there would have been no occasion for the 
ephors. The gerusia was evidently ineantjxy the policy of Lycur- 
gus , and by its popular mode of election , for the only represen- 
tative assembly. But the absurdity of election for life , with irre- 
sponsible powers , was sufficient to limit its acceptation amongst 
the people. Of two assemblies — the ephors and the gerusia — 
we see the one elected annually , the other for life — the one re- 

• They rebuked Archidamus for having married too small a wife. 
See Mflller’s Dorians, rol. ii. (Translation,) p. 124 , and the authorities 
he quotes. 
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sponsible to the people, the other not — the one composed of men, 
busy, stirring, ambitious, in the vigour of life — the other of 
veterans, past the ordinary stimulus of exerliou , and regarding 
the dignity of office rather as the reward of a life, than the opening 
to ambition. Of two such assemblies it is easy to foretell which 
would lose, and which would augment, authority. It is also 
easy to see that as the ephors increased in importance , they , and 
not the gerusia , would become the check to the kingly authority. 
To whom was the king accountable? To the people : — the ephors 
were the people’s representatives ! This part of the Spartan con- 
stitution has not, I think, been sufficiently considered in what 
seems to me its true light; namely, that of a representative go- 
vernment. The ephoralty was the focus of the popular power. 
Like an American Congress , or an English House of Commons, 
it prevented the action of the people, by acting in behalf of the 
people. To representatives annually chosen the multitude cheer- 
fully left the management of their interests. * Thus it was true 
that the ephors prevented the encroachments of the popular assem- 
bly ; — but how? by encroaching themselves ; and in the name of 
the people ! When we are told that Sparta was free from those de- 
mocratic innovations constant in Ionian states, we are not told 
truly. The Spartan populace was constantly innovating, not 
openly , as in the noisy Agora of Athens , but silently and cease- 
lessly, through their delegated ephors. And these dread and 
tyrant five — an oligarchy constructed upon principles the most 
liberal — went on increasing their authority as civilisation , itself 
increasing, rendered the public business more extensive and mul- 
tifarious , until they atjength became the agents of that Fate which 
makes the principle of change at once the vital and the consuming 
element of states. The ephors gradually destroyed the constitu- 
tion of Sparta ; but , without the ephors , it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the constitution would have survived half as long. 
Aristotle (whose mighty intellect is never more luminously dis- 
played than when adjudging the practical workings of various forms 
of government) paints the evils of the ephoral magistrature , but 

Aristotle, as quoted page 209. 
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acknowledges that it gave strength and durability to the state. 

“ For,” * he says, “the people were contented on account of their 
ephors, who were chosen from the whole body.” He might have 
added, that men so chosen, rarely too selected from the chiefs, 
but often from the lower ranks , were the ablest and most active of 
the community, and that the fewness of their numbers gave energy 
and unity to their councils. Had the other part of the Spar- 
tan constitution (absurdly panegyrized) been so formed as to har- 
monize with, even in checking, the power of the ephors; and, 
above all, had it not been for the lamentable errors of a social 
system, which, by seeking to exclude the desire of gain, created 
a terrible re-action , and made the Spartan magistrature the most 
venal and corrupt in Greece — the ephors might have sufficed to 
develope all the best principles of government. For they went 
nearly to recognise the soundest philosophy of the representative 
system, being the smallest number of representatives chosen, 
without restriction, from the greatest number of electors, for 
short periods , and under strong responsibilities. * * 

1 pass now to the social system of the Spartans. 

VII. If we consider the situation of the Spartans at the time 
of Lycurgus, and during a long subsequent period, we see at once 
that to enable them to live at all , they must be accustomed to the 
life of a camp ; — they were a little colony of soldiers , supporting 
themselves, hand and foot, in a hostile country, over a population 
that detested them. In such a situation certain qualities were not 
praiseworthy alone — they were necessary. To be always pre- 
pared for a foe — to be constitutionally averse to indolence — to . 
be brave , temperate , and hardy , were the only means by which 
to escape the sword of the Messenian , and to master the hatred of 
the Helot. Sentinels they were, and they required the virtues of 
sentinels: fortunately these necessary qualities were inherent in 

* Aristot. Pol. lib. ii. c. 0. 

•• These remarks on ihe democratic and representative nature of the 
ephoralty are only to be applied to it in connexion with the Spartan 
people. It must he remembered that the ephors represented the will of 
that dominant class, and not of the Laconians or Periceci, who made the 
bulk of tho non-enslaved population; and the democracy of their consti- 
tution was therefore but the democracy ol an oligarchy. 
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the bold mountain tribes that had long roved amongst the crags of 
Thessaly, and wrestled for life with the martial Lapitha. But it 
now remained to mould these qualities iuto a system, and to edu- 
cate each individual in the habits which could best presene the 
community. Accordingly the child was reared, from the earliest 
age, to a life of hardship, discipline, and privation; he was starved 
into abstinence; — he was beaten into fortitude; — he was pun- 
ished without offence , that he might be trained to bear without a 
groan ; — the older he grew , till he reached manhood, the severer 
the discipline he underwent. The intellectual education was little 
attended to ; for what had sentinels to do with the sciences or the 
arts? But the youth was taught acuteness, promptness, and dis- 
cernment — for such are qualities essential to the soldier. He 
was stimulated to condense his thoughts, and to be ready in reply ; 
to say little, and to the point. An aphorism bounded his philo- 
sophy. Such an education produced its results in an athletic 
frame, in simple and hardy habits — in indomitable patience — 
in quick sagacity. But there were other qualities necessary to the 
position of the Spartan , and those scarce so praiseworthy — viz. 
craft and simulation. He was one of a scanty, if a valiant, race. 
No single citizen could be spared the state: it was often better to 
dupe than to fight an enemy. Accordingly, the boy was trained 
to cunning as to courage. He was driven hy hunger, or the orders 
of the leader over him , to obtain his food, in house or in Geld, by 
stealth ; — if undiscovered , he was applauded ; if detected , pun- 
ished. Two main springs of action were constructed within him 
— the dread of shame, and the love of country. These were mo- 
tives, it is true, common to all the Grecian states , but they seem 
to have been especially powerful in Sparta. But the last produced 
its abuse in one of the worst vices of the national character. The 
absorbing love for his native Sparta rendered the citizen singularly 
selfish towards other states, even kindred to that which he belonged 
to. Fearless as a Spartan, — when Sparta was unmenaced he was 
lukewarm as a Greek. And this exaggerated yet sectarian pa- 
triotism, almost peculiar to Sparta, was centred, not only in the 
safety and greatness of the state, but in the inalienable preserva- 
tion of its institutions; — a feeliDg carefully sustained by a policy 
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exceedingly jealous of strangers. * Spartans were not permitted 
to travel. Foreigners were but rarely permitted a residence within 
the city : and the Spartan dislike to Athens arose rather from fear 
of the contamination of her principles than from envy at the lustre 
of her fame. When we find (as our history proceeds) the Spartans 
dismissing their Athenian ally from the siege of Ithom£, we re- 
cognise their jealousy of the innovating character of their brilliant 
neighbour; — they feared the infection of the Democracy of the 
Agora. This attachment to one exclusive system of government 
characterised all the foreign policy of Sparta , and crippled the 
national sense by the narrowest bigotry and the obtusest prejudice. 
Wherever she conquered, she enforced her own constitution, no 
matter how inimical to the habits of the people , never dreaming 
that what was good for Sparta might be bad for any other state. 
Thus, when she imposed the Thirty Tyrants on Athens, she 
sought, in fact, to establish her own gerusia ; and, no doubt, she 
imagined it would become, not a curse, but a blessing, to a people 
accustomed to the wildest freedom of a popular assembly* Though 
herself, through the tyranny of the ephors , the unconscious pup- 
pet of the democratic action , she recoiled from all other and more 
open forms of democracy as from a pestilence. The simple habits 
of the Spartan life assisted to confirm the Spartan prejudices. A 
costly dinner, a fine house, these sturdy Dorians regarded as a 
pitiable sign of folly. They had no respect for any other cultiva- 

* 

* Machiavel, (Discourses on the first Decade of Livy, b. i. c. vi.) 
attributes the duration of the Spartan government to two main causes — 
first, the fewness of the body to be governed , allowing fewness in the 
governors; and secondly, the prevention of all the changes and cor- 
ruption which the admission of strangers would have occasioned. He 
proceeds then to show, that for the long duration of a constitution the 
people should be few in number, and all popular impulse and innova- 
tion checked; yet that, for the splendour and greatness of a state, not 
only population should be encouraged , but even political ferment and 
agitation be leniently regarded. Sparta is his model for duration , re- 
publican Rome for progress and empire. “ To my judgment the Flo- 
rentine concludes, “1 prefer the latter, and for the strife and emulation 
between the nobles and the people, they are to be regarded indeed as 
inconveniences, but necessary to a state that would rise to the Roman 
grandeur.” 
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tioo of the mind , than that which produced bold men , and short 
sentences. Thera , nor the science of Aristotle , nor the dreams 
of Plato were fitted to delight. Music and dancing were indeed 
cultivated amongst them, and with success and skill; but the mu- 
sic and the dance were always of one kind — it was a crime to vary 
an air* or invent a measure. A martial, haughty, and super- 
stitious tribe , can scarcely fail to be attached to poetry , — war is 
ever the inspiration of song, — and the eve of battle to a Spartan 
was the season of sacrifice to the Muses. The poetical tempera- 
ment seems to have been common amongst this singular people. 
But the dread of innovation, when carried to excess, has even 
worse effect upon literary genius than legislative science, and 
though Sparta produced a few poets gifted, doubtless, with the 
skill to charm the audience they addressed , not a single one of the 
number has bequeathed to us any other memorial than his name. 
Greece, which preserved, as in a common treasury, whatever 
was approved by her unerring taste, her wonderful appreciation 
of the Beautiful , regarded the Spartan poetry with an indifference 
which convinces us of its want of value. Thebes, and not Sparta, 
has transmitted to us the Dorian spirit in its noblest shape ; and in 
Pindar we find how lofty the verse that was inspired by its pride, 
its daring, and its sublime reverence for glory and the gods. As 
for commerce, manufactures, agriculture, the manual arts — such 
peaceful occupations were beneath the dignity of a Spartan — they 
were strictly prohibited by law as by pride , and were left to the 
Periteci or the Helots. 

VIII. It was evidently necessary to this little colony to be 
united. Nothing unites men more than living together iq common. 
The syssitia, or public tables, an institution which was common 
in Crete , in Corinth , ** and in Megara , effected this object in a 
mode agreeable to the Dorian manners. The society at each table 
was composed of men belonging to the same tribe or clan. New 


* Plut. de MusicA. 

* At Corinth they were abolished by Periander as favourable to an 
aristocracy, according to Aristotle; but a belter reason might be, that 
they were dangerous to tyranny. 
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members could only be elected by consent of the rest. Each head 
of a family in Sparta paid for his own admission , and that of the 
other members of his house. Men only belonged to them. The 
youths and boys had their own separate table. The young chil- 
dren, however, sate with their parents on low stools, and received 
a half share. Women were excluded. Despite the celebrated 
black broth , the table seems to have been sufficiently, if not ele- 
gantly , furnished. And the second course , consisting of volun- 
tary gifts , which was supplied by the poorer members from the 
produce of the chace — by the wealthier from their flocks, orchards, 
poultry, Sec . , furnished what by Spartans were considered 
dainties. Conversation was familiar, and even jocose , and re- 
lieved by songs. Thus the public tables (which even the kings 
were ordinarily obliged to attend) were rendered agreeable and 
inviting, by the attractions of intimate friendship and unrestrained 
intercourse. 

IX. The obscurest question relative to the Spartan system is 
that connected with property. It was evidently the intention of 
Lycurgus or the earlier legislators , to render all the divisions of 
land and wealth as equal as possible. But no law can effect what 
society forbids. The equality of one generation cannot be trans- 
mitted to another. It may be easy to prevent a great accumulation 
of wealth, but what can prevent poverty? While the acquisition 
of lands by purchase was forbidden , no check was imposed on its 
acquisition by gift or testament; and in the time of Aristotle land 
had become the monopoly of the few. Sparta , like other states, 
had consequently her inequalities — her comparative rich and her 
positive poor — from an early period in her known history. As 
land descended to women , so marriages alone established great 
disparities of property. “Were the whole territory,’' says Aris- 
totle, “divided into Gve portions, two would belong to the women.” 
The regulation by which the man who could not pay his quota to 
the syssitia was excluded from the public tables , proves that it was 
not an uncommon occurrence to be so excluded ; and indeed that 
exclusion grew at last so common that the public tables became an 
aristocratic instead of a democratic institution. Aristotle, in later 
limes , makes it an objection to the ephoral government that poor 
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men were chosen ephors , and that their venality arose from their 
indigence — a moral proof that poverty in Sparta must have been 
more common than has generally been supposed ; * — men of pro- 
perty would not have chosen their judges and dictators in paupers. 
Land was held and cultivated by the Helots, who paid a certain 
tired proportion of the produce to their masters. It is said that 
Lycurgus forbade the use of gold and silver, and ordained an 
iron coinage; but gold and silver were at that time unknown as 
coins in Sparta, and iron was a common medium of exchange 
throughout Greece. The interdiction of the precious metals was 
therefore of later origin. It seems to have only related to private 
Spartans. For those who, not being Spartans of the city — that 
is to say, for the Laconians or Periceci — engaged in commerce, the 
interdiction could not have existed. A more pernicious regulation 
it is impossible to conceive. While it effectually served to cramp 
the effects of emulation — to stint the arts — to limit industry and 
enterprise — it produced the direct object it was intended to pre- 
vent; — it infected the whole state with the desire of gold — it 
forbade wealth to be spent, in order that wealth might be hoarded ; 
every man seems to have desired gold precisely because he could 
make very little use of it! From the king to the Helot ,** the spirit 
of covetousness spread like a disease. No state in Greece was so 
open to bribery — no magistracy so corrupt as the ephors. Sparta 
became a nation of misers precisely because it could not become a 
nation of spendthrifts. Such are the results which man produces 
when his legislation deposes nature ! 

X. In their domestic life, the Spartans, like the rest of the 
Greeks , had but little pleasure in the society of their wives. At 

• “Yet although goods were appropriated, their uses,” says Aris- 
totle, “were freely communicated, — a Spartan could use the horses, 
the slaves, the dogs, and carriages of another.” If this were to be 
taken literally, it is difficult to see how a Spartan could be poor. We 
must either imagine that different times arc confounded, or that limi- 
tations with which we are unacquainted were made in this system of 
borrowing. 

** See throughout the Grecian history, the Helots collecting the 
plunder of the battle-field , hiding it from the gripe of their lords, and 
gelling gold at the price of brass ! 
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first the young husband only visited his bride by stealth — to be 
seen in company with her was a disgrace. But the women enjoyed 
a much greater freedom and received a higher respect in Sparta 
than elsewhere; the soft Asiatic distinctions in dignity between 
the respective sexes did not reach the hardy mountaineers of Lace- 
daemon ; the wife was the mother of men ! Brought up in robust 
habits, accustomed to athletic exercises, her person exposed in 
public processions and dances, which, but for the custom that 
made decorous even indecency itself, would have been indeed 
licentious , the Spartan maiden , strong , hardy , and half a par- 
taker in the ceremonies of public life, shared the habits , aided the 
emulation, imbibed the patriotism, of her future consort. And, 
by her sympathy with his habits and pursuits, she obtained an in- 
fluence and ascendancy over him which was unknown in the rest of 
Greece. Dignified on public occasions , the Spartan matron was 
deemed, however, a virago in private life; and she who had no 
sorrow for a slaughtered son , had very little deference for a living 
husband. Her obedience to her spouse appears to have been the 
most cheerfully rendered upon those delicate emergencies when 
the service of the state required her submission to the embraces of 
another!* 

* Aristotle, who is exceedingly severe on the Spartan ladies, says 
very shrewdly, that the men were trained to submission to a civil by a 
military system, while the women were left untamed. A Spartan hero 
was thus made to be henpecked. Yet, with all the alleged severity of the 
Dorian morals, these sturdy matrons rather discarded the graces than 
avoided the frailties of their softer contemporaries. Plato + and 
Aristotle +f give very unfavourable testimonials of their chastity. Plu- 
tarch, the blind panegyrist of Sparta, observes with amusing compo- 
sure, that the Spartan husbands were permitted to lend their wives to 
each other; and Polybius (in a fragment of the 12th book +++) informs 
us that it was an old-fashioned and common custom in Sparta for three 
or four brothers to share one wife. The poor husbands ! — no doubt the 
lady was a match for them all! So much for those gentle creatures 
whom that grave German Professor, M. Muller, holds up to our admi- 
ration and despair. 

f Plat, de legibus, lib. i. and lib. vi. 

++ Aristot. Repub. lib. ii. 
iff Fragm. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 384. 
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XI. We now come to the most melancholy and gloomy part of 
the Spartan system — the condition of the Helots. 

The whole fabric of the Spartan character rested upon slavery. 
If it were beneath a Spartan to labour — to maintain himself — to 
cultivate land — to build a house — to exercise an art ; — to do 
aught else than to fight an enemy — to choose an ephor — to pass 
from the chace or the palaestra to the public tables — to live a hero 
iu war — an aristocrat in peace, — it was clearly a supreme neces- 
sity to his very existence as a citizen , and even as a human being, 
that there should be a subordinate class of persons employed in the 
occupations rejected by himself, and engaged in providing for the 
wants of this privileged citizen. Without Helots the Spartan was 
the most helpless of human beings. Slavery taken from the Spar- 
tan state, the state would fall at once! It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this institution should have l\een guarded with an extraordinary 
jealousy — nor that extraordinary jealousy should have produced 
extraordinary harshness. It is exactly in proportion to the fear of 
losing power that men are generally tyrannical in the exercise of it. 
Nor is it fromcruelty of disposition , but from the anxious curse of 
living amongst men whom social circumstances make his enemies 
because his slaves, that a despot usually grows ferocious, and that 
the urgings of suspicion create the reign of terror. Besides the po- 
litical necessity of a strict and unrelaxed slavery , a Spartan would 
also be callous to the sufferings , from his contempt for the degra- 
dation, of the slave; as he despised the employments abandoned 
to the Helot, even so would he despise the wretch that exercised 
them. Thus the motives that render power most intolerant com- 
bined in the Spartan in his relations to the Helot — viz. 1st, neces- 
sity for his services , lost perhaps if the curb were ever relaxed — 
2ndly , consummate contempt for the individual he debased. The 
habit of tyranny makes tyranny necessary. When the slave has 
been long maddened by your yoke, if you lighten it for a moment 
he rebels. He has become your deadliest foe , and self-preserva- 
tion renders it necessary that him whom you provoke to vengeance 
you should crush to impotence. The longer, therefore, the Spar- 
tan government endured , the more cruel became the condition of 
the Helots. Not in Sparta were those fine distinctions of rank 
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which exist where slavery is unknown , binding class with class by 
ties of mutual sympathy and dependence — so that Poverty itself 
may be a benefactor to Destitution. Even among the poor the Helot 
had no brotherhood! he was as necessary to the meanest, as to 
the highest, Spartan — his wrongs gave its very existence to the 
commonwealth. We cannot, then, wonder at the extreme bar- 
barity with which the Spartans treated this miserable race ; and we 
can even find something of excuse for a cruelty which became at 
last the instinct of self-preservation. Revolt and massacre were 
perpetually before a Spartan’s eyes; and what man will be gentle 
and unsuspecting to those who wait only the moment to murder 
him? 

XII. The origin of the Heiot race is not clearly ascertained : 
the popular notion that they were descendants of the inhabitants of 
Helos , a maritime town subdued by the Spartans , and that they 
were degraded to servitude after a revolt, is by no means a con- 
clusive account. Whether, as Muller suggests, they were the 
original slave population of the Achaeans, or whether, as the 
ancient authorities held, they were such of the Achaeans them- 
selves as had most obstinately resisted the Spartan sword, and had 
at last surrendered without conditions, is a matter it is now impos- 
sible to determine. For my own part, I incline to the former sup- 
position, partly because of the wide distinction between the 
enslaved Helots and the (merely) inferior Perioeci, who were cer- 
tainly Achaeans; a distinction which I do not think the different 
manner in which the two classes were originally subdued would 
suffice to account for; — partly because I doubt whether the 
handful of Dorians who first fixed their dangerous settlement in 
Laconia could have effectually subjugated the Helots , if the latter 
had not previously been enured to slavery. The objection to this 
hypothesis — that the Helots could scarcely have so hated the 
Spartans if they had merely changed masters , does not appear to 
me very cogent. Under the mild and paternal chiefs of the Ho- 
meric age,* they might have been subjected to a much gentler ser- 

* In Homer ihe condition of the slave seems, everywhere, tem- 
pered by the hindness and indulgence of the master. 
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vitude. Accustomed to the manners and habits of their Achaean 
lords, they might have half forgotten their condition ; and though 
governed by Spartans in the same external relations , it was in a 
very different spirit. The sovereign contempt with which the Spar- 
tans regarded the Helots , they would scarcely have felt for a tribe 
distinguished from the more honoured Perioeci only by a sterner 
valour and a greater regard for freedom; while that contempt is 
easily accounted for , if its objects were the previously subdued 
population of a country the Spartans themselves subdued. 

The Helots were considered the property of the state — but 
they were entrusted and leased, as it were, to individuals; they 
were bound to the soil; even the state did not arrogate the power 
of selling them out of the country ; they paid to their masters a rent 
in corn — the surplus profits were their own. It was easier for a 
Helot than for a Spartan to acquire riches — but riches were yet 
more useless to him. Some of the Helots attended their masters 
at the public tables, and others were employed in all public works : 
they served in the field as light armed troops : they were occasio- 
nally emancipated , but there were several intermediate grades be- 
tween the Helot and the freeman ; their nominal duties were gentle, 
indeed, when compared with the spirit in which they were regarded 
and the treatment they received. That much exaggeration respect- 
ing the barbarity of their masters existed is probable enough ; but 
the exaggeration itself, amongst writers accustomed to the institu- 
tion of slavery elsewhere , and by no means addicted to an over- 
strained humanity, is a proof of the manner in which the treatment 
of the Helots was viewed by the more gentle slave-masters of the 
rest of Greece. They were branded with ineffaceable dishonour: 
no Helot might sing a Spartan song ; if he but touched what be- 
longed to a Spartan it was profaned — he was the Pariah of Greece. 
The ephors — the popular magistrates — the guardians of freedom 

— are reported by Aristotle to have entered office in making a 
formal declaration of war against the Helots — probably but an idle 
ceremony of disdain and insult. We cannot believe with Plutarch, 
that the infamous cryptia was instituted for the purpose he assigns 

— vix. that it was an ambuscade of the Spartan youths , who dis- 
persed themselves through the country, and by night murdered 
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whomsoever of the Helots they could meet. But it is certain that 
a select portion of the younger Spartans ranged the country yearly, 
armed with daggers , and that with the object of attaining familiar- 
ity with military hardships was associated that of strict, stern, and 
secret surveillance over the Helot population. No Helot, perhaps, 
was murdered from mere wantonness; but who does not see how 
many would necessarily have been butchered at the slightest su- 
spicion of disaffection, or for the faintest utility of example? These 
miserable men were the objects of compassion to all Greece. “ It 
was the common opinion,” saysyElian, “that the earthquake in 
Sparta was a judgment from the gods, upon the Spartan inhuman- 
ity to the Helots.” And perhaps in all history (not even excepting 
that awful calmness with which the Italian historians narrate the 
cruelties of a Paduan tyrant or a Venetian oligarchy) there is no 
record of crime more thrilling than that dark and terrible passage 
in Thucydides which relates how two thousand Helots, the best 
and bravest of their tribe, were selected as for reward and freedom, 
— how they were led to the temples in thanksgiving to the gods — 
and how they disappeared , — their fate notorious — the manner 
of it a mystery! 

XIII. Besides the Helots , the Spartans exercised an authority 
over the intermediate class called the Perioeci. These were in- 
dubitably the old Achaean race, who had been reduced, not to 
slavery, but to dependence. They retained possession of their 
own towns, estimated in number, after the entire conquest of 
Messenia, at one hundred. They had their own different grades 
and classes , as the Saxons retained theirs after the conquest of the 
Normans. Among these were the traders and manufacturers of 
Laconia; and thus whatever art attained of excellence in the do- 
minions of Sparta was not Spartan but Achaean. They served in 
the army, sometimes as heavy-armed, sometimes as light-armed 
soldiery , according to their rank or callings ; and one of the Pe- 
riceci obtained the command at sea. They appear, indeed, to 
have been universally acknowledged throughout Greece as free 
citizens , yet dependent subjects. But the Spartans jealously and 
sternly maintained the distinction betweeu exemption from the 
servitude of a Helot, and participation in the rights of a Do- 
Ath*m. 1. 9 
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rian: the Helot lost his personal liberty — the Perioecus his 
political. 

XIV. The free , or purely Spartan population , (as not im- 
probably with every Doric state ,) was divided into three generic 
tribes — the Hyllean, the Dymanalan, and the Pamphylian: of 
these the Hyllean (the reputed descendants of the son of Hercules) 
gave to Sparta both her kings. Besides these tribes of blood or 
race, there were also five local tribes, which formed the consti- 
tuency of the ephors, and thirty subdivisions called obe. t — ac- 
cording to which the more aristocratic offices appear to have been 
elected. There were also recognised in the Spartan constitution 
two distinct classes — the Equals, and the Inferiors. Though 
these were hereditary divisions, merit might promote a member 
of the last — demerit degrade a member of the first. The .Inferiors, 
though not boasting the nobility of the Equals , often possessed 
men equally honoured and powerful : as among the commoners of 
England are sometimes found persons of higher birth and more 
important station than amongst the peers — (a term somewhat 
synonymous with that of Equal.) But the higher class enjoyed 
certain privileges which we can but obscurely trace.* Forming an 
assembly amongst themselves , it may be that they alone elected 
to the senate ; and perhaps they were also distinguished by some 
peculiarities of education — an assertion made by Mr. Muller, but 
not to my mind sufficiently established. With respect to the origin 
of this distinction between the Inferiors and the Equals , my own 
belief is, that it took place at some period (possibly during the 
Messenian wars) when the necessities of a failing population in- 
duced the Spartans to increase their number by the admixture 
either of strangers , but (as that hypothesis is scarce agreeable to 
Spartan manners) more probably of the Perioeci; the new citizens 
would thus be the Inferiors. Among the Greek settlements in 
Italy, it was by no means uncommon for a colony once sufficiently 
established, only to admit new settlers even from the parent state 
upon inferior terms; and in like manner in Venice arose the dis- 
tinction between the gentlemen and the citizens; for when to that 

* Three of the equals always attended the king's person in war. 
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sea-girt state many flocked for security and refuge , it seemed but 
just to give to the prior inhabitants the distinction of hosts , and to 
consider the immigrators as guests ; — to the first a share in the 
administration and a superior diguity — to the last only shelter 
and repose. 

XV. Such are the general outlines of the state and constitu- 
tion of Sparta — the firmest aristocracy that perhaps ever existed, 
for it was an aristocracy on the widest base. If some Spartans 
were noble, every Spartan boasted himself gentle. His birth 
forbade him to work , and his only profession was the sword. The 
difference between the meanest Spartan and his king was not so 
great as that between a Spartan and a Periaecus. Not only the 
servitude of the Helots , but the subjection of the Periceci , per- 
petually nourished the pride of the superior race ; and to be born a 
Spartan was to be born to power. The sense of superiority and 
the habit of command impart a certain elevation to the manner and 
the bearing. There was probably more of dignity in the poorest 
Spartan citizen than in the wealthiest noble of Corinth — the most 
voluptuous courtier of Syracuse. And thus the reserve, the de- 
corum , the stately simplicity of the Spartan mien — could not 
but impose upon the imagination of the other Greeks, and obtain 
the credit for correspondent qualities which did not always exist 
beneath that lofty exterior. To lively nations affected by externals, 
there was much in that sedate majesty of demeanour; to gallant 
nations, much in that heroic valour; to superstitious nations, 
much in that proverbial regard to religious rites ; — which charac- 
terised the Spartan race. Declaimers on luxury admired their 
simplicity — the sufferers from innovation , their adherence to 
ancient manners. Many a victim of the turbulence of party in Athens 
sighed for the repose of the Lacedaemonian city ; and as we always 
exaggerate the particular evils we endure, and admire most blindly 
the circumstances most opposite to those by which we are affected, 
so it was often the fashion of more intellectual states to extol the 
institutions of which they saw only from afar and through a glass, 
the apparent benefits , without examining the concomitant defects. 
An Athenian might laud the Spartan austerity, as Tacitus might 
laud the German barbarism — it was the panegyric of rhetoric and 

9 * 
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satire, of wounded patriotism or disappointed ambition. Although 
the ephors made the government really and latently democratic, 
yet the concentration of its action made it seemingly oligarchic; 
and in its secrecy, caution ,' vigilance, and energy, it exhibited 
the best of the oligarchic features. Whatever was democratic by 
law was counteracted in its results by all that was aristocratic in 
custom. It was a state of political freedom, but of social des- 
potism. This rigidity of ancient usages was bindiug long after its 
utility was past. For what was admirable at one time became 
pernicious at another; what protected the infant state from dis- 
sension, stinted all luxuriance of intellect in the more matured 
community. It is in vain that modern writers have attempted to 
deny this fact — the proof is before us. By her valour Sparta was 
long the most eminent state of the most intellectual of all countries ; 
and when we ask what she has bequeathed to mankind — what 
she has left us in rivalry to that Athens, whose poetry yet animates, 
whose philosophy yet guides, whose arts yet inspire the world — 
we find only the names of two or three minor poets, whose w'orks 
have perished, and some half a dozen pages of pithy aphorisms 
and pointed repartees ! 

XVI. My object in the above sketch has been to give a general 
outline of the Spartan character and the Spartan system during the 
earlier and more brilliant sera of Athenian history, without enter- 
ing into unnecessary conjectures as to the precise period of each 
law and each change. The social and political state of Sparta be- 
came fixed by her conquest of Messenia. It is not within the plan 
of my undertaking to retail at length the legendary and for the most 
part fabulous accounts of the first and second Messenian wars. 
The first was dignified by the fate of the Messenian hero Aris- 
todemus, and the fall of the rocky fortress ofIthom6; [PRO- 
BABLY BEGUN 743 B. C. ENDED 723.] its result was the 
conquest of Messenia; the inhabitants were compelled to an 
oath of submission , and to surrender to Sparta half their agricul- 
tural produce. After the first Messenian war, Tarentum was 
founded by a Spartan colony, composed, it is said, of youths,* 

* The institution of the ephors has been, with probability, referred 
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the offspring of Spartan women and Lacouian men, who were dis- 
satisfied with their exclusion from citizenship , and by whom the 
state was menaced with a formidable conspiracy shared by the 
Helots. Meanw hile the Messenians , if conquered , were not sub- 
dued. Y r ears rolled away, and time bad effaced the remembrance 
of the past sufferings , but not of the ancient * liberties. 

It was amongst the youth of Messenia, that the hope of the 
national deliverance was the most intensely cherished. At length, 
inAndania, the revolt broke forth. A young man, pre-eminent 
above the rest for birth , for valour , and for genius , was the head 
and the soul of the enterprise. His name was Aristomenes. 
Forming secret alliances with the Argives and Arcadians, 
(PROBABLY' B. C. 079. ] he at length ventured to raise his 
standard, and encountered at Dera, on their own domains, 
the Spartan force. The issue of the battle was indecisive; 
still, however, it seems to have seriously aroused the fears 
of Sparta: no farther hostilities took place till the following 
year; the oracle at Delphi was solemnly consulted, and the god 
ordained the Spartans to seek their adviser in an Athenian. They 
sent to Athens and obtained Tyrtsus. A popular but fabulous ac- 
count * describes him as a lame teacher of grammar, aud of no 
previous repute. His songs and his exhortations are said to have 
produced almost miraculous effects. I omit the romantic adven- 
tures of the hero Aristomenes , though it may be doubted w hether 
all Grecian history can furnish passages that surpass the poetry of 
his reputed life. I leave the reader to learn elsewhere how he hung 
at night a shield in the temple of Cbalcicecus, in the very city of 
the foe, with the inscription, that Aristomenes dedicated to the 
goddess that shield from the spoils of the Spartans — how he pene- 
trated the secret recesses of Trophonius — how he was deterred 
from entering Sparta by the spectres of Helen and the Dioscuri — 


to this epoch — chosen at first as the viceroys in the absence of the 
kings. 

* Pausanias, Messenics. 

** See Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 172, and Clinton’s Fast. Hell, 
vol. i. p. 183. 
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how taken prisoner in an attempt to seize the women of /Egila , he 
was released by the love of the priestess of Ceres — how , again 
made captive, and cast into a deep pit with fifty of his men, he 
escaped by seizing hold of a fox, (attracted thither by the dead 
bodies,) and suffering himself to be drawn by her through dark and 
scarce pervious places to a hole that led to the upper air : — These 
adventures , and others equally romantic , I must leave to the ge- 
nius of more credulous historians. 

All that seems to me worthy of belief is that after stern , but 
unavailing struggles, the Messenians abandoned Andanio, and 
took their last desperate station at Ira, a mountain at whose feet 
flows the river Neda , separating Messenia from Triphylia. Here, 
fortified alike by art and nature, they sustained a siege of eleven 
years. But with the eleventh the terra of their resistance was com- 
pleted. The slave of a Spartan of rank had succeeded in engaging 
the affections of a Messenian woman who dwelt without the walls 
of the mountain fortress. One night the guilty pair were at the 
house of the adulteress — the husband abruptly returned — the 
slave was concealed, and overheard that, in consequence of a 
violent and sudden storm , the Messenian guard had deserted the 
citadel, not fearing attack from the foe on so tempestuous a night, 
and not anticipating the inspection of Arislomenes , who at that 
time was suffering from a wound. The slave overheard — escaped 
— reached the Spartan camp — apprised his master Emperamus 
(who in the absence of the kings headed the troops) of the deser- 
tion of the guard : — an assault was agreed on : despite the dark- 
ness of the night, despite the violence of the rain — the Spartans 
marched on : — scaled the fortifications : — were within the walls. 
The fulfilment of dark prophecies had already portended the fate of 
the besieged ; and now the very howling of the dogs in a strange 
and unwonted manner was deemed a prodigy. Alarmed , aroused, 
the Messenians betook themselves to the nearest weapons within 
their reach. Aristomenes, his son Gorgus , Theoclus, the guar- 
dian prophet of his tribe , (whose valour was equal to his science,) 
were among the first to perceive the danger. Night passed in tu- . 
mult and disorder. Bay dawned , but rather to terrify than en- 
courage — the storm increased — the thunder burst — the lightning 
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glared. What dismayed the besieged encouraged the besiegers. 
Still, with all the fury of despair , the Messenians fought on: the 
very women took part in the contest, death was preferable , even 
in their eyes, to slavery and dishonour. But the Spartans were 
far superior in number, and, by continual reliefs , the fresh suc- 
ceeded to the weary. In arms for three days and three nights 
without respite , worn out with watching, with the rage of the ele- 
ments, with cold, with hunger, and with thirst, no hope remained 
for the Messenians : the bold prophet declared to Aristomenes that 
the gods had decreed the fall ofMessene, that the warning oracles 
were fulfilled. “Preserve,” he cried, “what remain of your 
forces — save yourselves. Me the gods impel to fall with my 
country!” Thus saying, the soothsayer rushed on the enemy, and 
fell at last covered with wounds and satiated with the slaughter 
himself had made. Aristomenes called the Messenians round him, 
the women and the children were placed in the centre of the band, 
guarded by his own son and that of the prophet. Heading the 
troop himself, he rushed on the foe , and by his gestures and the 
shaking of his spear announced his intention to force a passage, 
and effect escape. Unwilling yet more to exasperate men urged to 
despair, the Spartans made way for the rest of the besieged. — 
[PROBABLY B.C. 662.] So fell Ira!* The brave Messenians 
escaped to Mount Lycaeum in Arcadia, and afterwards the greater 
part , invited by Anaxilaus , their own countryman , prince of the 
Dorian colony atRhegium in Italy, conquered with him the Zan- 
claeans of Sicily, and named the conquered town Messene. It still 
preserves the name. * * But Aristomenes , retaining indomitable 
hatred to Sparta , refused to join the colony. Yet hoping a day of 
retribution , he went to Delphi. What counsel he there received 
is unrecorded. But the Deity ordained to Damagetes , Prince of 
Jalysus in Rhodes, to marry the daughter of the best man of 
Greece. Such a man the prince esteemed the hero of the Mes- 
senians, and wedded the third daughter of Aristomenes. Still 

• For the dates here given of the second Mcssenian war see Fast. 
Hell. voL i. 190, and Appendix 2. 

•* Now called Messina. 
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bent on designs against the destroyers of his country , the patriot 
warrior repaired to Rhodes, where death delivered the Spartans 
from the terror of his revenge. A monument was raised to his 
memory, and that memory, distinguished by public honours, 
long made the boast of the Messenians, whether those in distant 
exile, or those subjected to the Spartan yoke. Thus ended the 
second Messenian war. Such of the Messenians as had not aban- 
doned their country were reduced to Helotism. The Spartan 
territory extended , and the Spartan power secured , that haughty 
stale rose slowly to pre-eminence over the rest of Greece; and 
preserved , amidst the advancing civilisation and refinement of her 
neighbours, the stern and awing likeness of the Heroic Age: — 
In the mountains of the Peloponnesus , the polished and luxurious 
Greeks beheld , retained from change as by a spell , the iron ima- 
ges of their Homeric ancestry ! 


CHAPTEK VII. 

Governments in Greece. 

I. The return of the Heraclida occasioned consequences of 
which the most important were the least immediate. Wherever 
the Dorians forced a settlement , they dislodged such of the pre- 
vious inhabitants as refused to succumb. Driven elsewhere to 
seek a home , the exiles found it often in yet fairer climes , and 
along more fertile soils. The example of these involuntary mi- 
grators became imitated wherever discontent prevailed or popula- 
tion was redundant: and hence, as I have already recorded , first 
arose those numerous colonies, which along the Asiatic shores, in 
the Grecian isles , on the plains of Italy , and even in Libya and in 
Egypt, were destined to give, as it were, a second youth to the 
parent states. 

II. The ancient Greek constitution was that of an aristocracy, 
with a prince at the head. Suppose a certain number of men, 
thus governed, to be expelled their native soil, united by a com- 
mon danger and common suffering , to land on a foreign shore , to 
fix themselves with pain and labour in a new settlement — it is 
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quite clear that a popular principle would insensibly have entered 
the forms of the constitution they transplanted. In the first place 
the power of the prince would be more circumscribed — in the 
next place, the free spirit of the aristocracy would be more diffused : 
the first, because the authority of the chief would rarely be derived 
from royal ancestry, or hallowed by prescriptive privilege ; inmost 
cases he was but a noble, selected from the ranks, and crippled 
by the jealousies, of his order : the second, because all who shared 
in the enterprise would in one respect rise at once to an aristocracy 

— they would be distinguished from the population of the state 
they colonized. Misfortune , sympathy , and change, would also 
contribute to sweep away many demarcations ; and Authority was 
transmuted from a birthright into a trust, the moment it was with- 
drawn from the shelter of ancient custom , and made the gift of 
the living rather than a heritage from the dead. It was probable, 
too, that many of such colonies were founded by men , amongst 
whom was but little disparity of rank : this would be especially the 
case with those w hich were the overflow of a redundantpopulation ; 

— the great and the wealthy are never redundant! — the mass 
would thus ordinarily be composed of the discontented and the 
poor , and even where the aristocratic leaven was most strong , it 
was still the aristocracy of some defeated and humbled faction. So 
that in the average equality of the emigrators were the seeds of a 
new constitution ; and if they transplanted the form of monarchy, 
it already contained the genius of republicanism. Hence, colonies 
in the ancient , as in the modern world , advanced by giant strides 
towards popular principles. Maintaining a constant intercourse 
with their father-land, their own constitutions became familiar 
and tempting to the population of the countries they had abandoned ; 
and much of whatsoever advantages were derived from the soil they 
selected, and the commerce they found within their reach, was 
readily attributed only to their more popular constitutions ; — as, 
at this day , we find American prosperity held out to our example, 
not as the result of local circumstances, but as the creature of 
political institutions. 

One principal cause of the republican forms of government that 
begau(as, after the Dorian migration, the different tribes became 
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settled iu those seats by which they are historically known) to 
spread throughout Greece, was, therefore, the establishment of 
colonies retaining constant intercourse with the parent states. A 
second cause is to be found in the elements of the previous con- 
stitutions of the Grecian states themselves , and the political prin- 
ciples which existed universally, even in the Heroic Ages : so that, 
in fact, the change from monarchy to republicanism was much less 
violent than at the first glance it would seem to our modern no- 
tions. The ancient kings, as described by Homer, possessed but 
a limited authority, like that of the Spartan kings — extensive in 
war, narrow in peace. It was evidently considered that the source 
of their authority was in the people. No notion seems to have 
been more universal among the Greeks than that it was for the 
community that all power was to be exercised. In Homer's time 
popular assemblies existed, and claimed the right of conferring 
privileges on rank. The nobles were ever jealous of the preroga- 
tive of the prince , and ever encroaching on his accidental weak- 
ness. In his sickness, his age , or his absence , the power of the 
stale seems to have been wrested from his hands — the prey of the 
chiefs, or the dispute of contending factions. Nor was there in 
Greece that chivairic fealty to a person which characterises the 
North. From the earliest times it was not the monarch , but the 
state, that called forth the virtue of devotion, and inspired the 
enthusiasm of loyalty. Thus, in the limited prerogative of royalty, 
in the jealousy of the chiefs, in the right of popular assemblies, 
and, above all, in the silent and unconscious spirit of political 
theory , we may recognise in the early monarchies of Greece the 
germs of their inevitable dissolution. Another cause was in that 
singular separation of tribes, speaking a common language, and 
belonging to a common race, which characterised the Greeks. In- 
stead of over-running a territory in one vast irruption, each sectiou 
seized a small district, built a city, and formed an independent 
people. * Thus, in fact, the Hellenic governments were not those 

* In Phocis were no less than twenty-two states, (yroAfts;) 
in Baeotia, fourteen; in Achaia, ten. The ancient political theorists 
held no community too small for independence , provided the numbers 
sufficed for its defence. We find from Plato that a society of five thou- 
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of a country, but of a town; and the words “state” and “city” 
were synonymous. Municipal constitutions, in their very nature, 
are ever more or less republican ; and, as in the Italian states, the 
corporation bad only to shake off some power unconnected with, 
or hostile to it, to rise into a republic. To this it may be added 
that the true republican spirit is more easily established among 
mountain tribes imperfectly civilized, and yet fresh from the wild- 
ness of the natural life, than among old states, where luxury leaves 
indeed the desire, but has enervated the power of liberty, “as the 
marble from the quarry may be more readily wrought into the sta- 
tue , than that on which the hand of the workman has already been 
employed.” * 

III. If the change from monarchy to republicanism was not 
very violent in itself, it appears to have been yet more smoothed 
away by gradual preparations. Monarchy was not abolished , — 
it declined. The direct line was broken , or some other excuse 
occurred for exchanging an hereditary for an elective monarchy; 
then the period of power became shortened , and from monarchy 
for life , it was monarchy only for a certain number of years : in 
most cases the name too (and how much is there in names ! ) was 
changed , and the title of ruler or magistrate substituted for that of 
king. 

Thus , by no sudden leap of mind , by no vehement and short- 
lived revolutions, but gradually, insensibly, and permanently, 
monarchy ceased — a fashion , as it were , worn out and absolete 
— and republicanism succeeded. But this republicanism at first 
was probably in no instance purely democratic. It was the chiefs 
who were the visible agents in the encroachments on the monar- 
chic power — it was an aristocracy that succeeded monarchy. 
Sometimes this aristocracy was exceedingly limited in number, or 
the governing power was usurped by a particular faction or pre- 


sand freemen capable of bearing arms , was deemed powerful enough to 
constitute an independent state. One great cause of the ascendency of 
Athens and Sparta was that each of those cities had from an early period 
swept away the petty independent states in their several territories of 
Attica and Laconia. 

* Machiavel, (Discor. lib. i. c. ii.) 
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eminent families: then it was called an oligarchy. And this 
form of aristocracy appears generally to have been the most imme- 
diate successor of royalty. “The first polity,” says Aristotle,* 
“ that was established in Greece after the lapse of monarchies, was 
that of the members of the military class , and those wholly horse- 
men,” “such republics, though called democracies , had 

a strong tendency to oligarchy, and even to royalty.”** But the 
spirit of change still progressed: whether they were few or many, 
the aristocratic governors could not fail to open the door to farther 
innovations. For if mauy , they were subjected to dissensions 
among themselves — if few , they created odium in all who were 
excluded from power. Thus fell the oligarchies of Marseilles, 
Ister, and Heraclea. In the one case they were weakened by their 
own jealousies, in the other by the jealousies of their rivals.. The 
progress of civilisation, and the growing habits of commerce, gra- 
dually introduced a medium between the populace and the chiefs. 
The middle class slowly rose, and with it rose the desire of ex- 
tended liberties and equal laws.*** 

IV. Now then appeared the class of demagogues. The peo 1 
pie had been accustomed to change. They bad been led against 
monarchy, and found they had only resigned the one master to ob- 
tain the many: — A demagogue arose, sometimes one of their 
ow n order, more often a dissatisfied , ambitious, or impoverished 
noble : For they who have wasted their patrimony , as the Stagirite 
shrewdly observes , are great promoters of innovation ! Party ran 
high — the state became divided — passions were aroused — and 
the popular leader became the popular idol. His life was probably 

* Lib. iv. c. 13. 

** Aristotle cites among the advantages of wealth, that of being 
enabled to train horses. Wherever the nobility conld establish among 
themselves a cavalry, the constitution was oligarchical. Yet, even in 
states which did not maintain a cavalry, (as Athens previous to the con- 
stitution of Solon,) an oligarchy was the first form of government that 
rose above the ruins of monarchy. 

*** One principal method of increasing the popular action was by in- 
corporating the neighbouring villages or wards in one municipality with 
the capital. By this the people gained both in number and in union. 
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often in danger from the resentment of the nobles , and it was al- 
ways easy to assert that it was so endangered. He obtained a guard 
to protect him, conciliated the soldiers, seized the citadel, and 
rose at once from the head of the populace to the ruler of the state. 
Such was the common history of the tyrants of Greece, who never 
supplanted the kingly sway, (unless in the earlier ages, when, 
born to a limited monarchy, they extended their privileges beyond 
the law, as Pheidon of Argos,) but nearly always aristocracies or 
oligarchies.* I need scarcely observe that the word ‘tyrant’ was 
of very different signification in ancient times from that which it 
bears to present. It more nearly corresponded to our word 
‘usurper,’ and denoted one who, by illegitimate means, whether of 
art or force , had usurped the supreme authority. A tyrant might 
be mild or cruel — the father of the people, or their oppressor : he 
still preserved the name, and it was transmitted to his children. 
The merits of this race of rulers, and the unconscious benefits 
they produced, have not been justly appreciated, either by ancient 
or modern historians. Without her tyrants, Greece might never 
have established her democracies. As may be readily supposed, 
the man who , against powerful enemies, often from a low origin 
and with impoverished fortunes, had succeeded in ascending a 
throne, was usually possessed of no ordinary abilities. It was al- 
most vitally necessary for him to devote those ablities to the cause 
and interests of the people. Their favour had alone raised him — 
numerous foes still surrounded him: — it was on the people alone 
that he could depend. 


* Sometimes in ancient Greece there arose a species of lawful 
tyrants , under the name of AJsymnetes- These were voluntarily chosen 
by the people, sometimes for life, sometimes for a limited period, and 
generally for the accomplishment of, some particular object. Thus was 
Piltacus of Mitylene elected to conduct the war against the exiles. With 
the accomplishment of the object he abdicated his power. But the 
appointment of .'Esymnetes can hardly be called a regular form of 
government. They soon became obsolete — the mere creatures of 
occasion. While they lasted, they bore a strong resemblance to 
the Roman dictators — a resemblance remarked by Dionysius , who 
quotes Theophrastus as agreeing with Aristotle in bis account of the 
Asymnetes. 
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The wiser and more celebrated tyrants were characterised by an 
extreme modesty of deportment — they assumed no extraordinary 
pomp , no lofty titles — they left untouched , or rendered yet more 
popular , the outward forms and institutions of the government — 
they were not exacting in taxation — they affected to link them- 
selves with the lowest orders , and their ascendency was usually 
productive of immediate benefit to the working classes, whom they 
employed iu new fortilications, or new public buildings; — daz- 
zling the citizens by a splendour that seemed less the ostentation of 
an individual than the prosperity of a slate. But the aristocracy 
still remained their enemies , and it was against them , not against 
the people, that they directed their acute sagacities and unsparing 
energies. Every more politic tyrant was a Louis the Eleventh, 
weakening the nobles, creating a middle class, lie effected his 
former object by violent and unscrupulous means. He swept away 
by death or banishment all who opposed his authority or excited 
his fears. He thus left nothing between the state and a democracy 
but himself; himself removed, democracy ensued naturally and 
of course. There are times in the history of all nations when li- 
berty is best promoted — when civilisation is most rapidly expe- 
dited — when the arts are most luxuriantly nourished by a strict 
concentration of power in the hands of an individual , — and w hen 
the despot is but the representative of the popular will,* At such 
times did the tyrannies in Greece mostly flourish , and they may 
almost be said to cease with the necessity which called them forth. 
The energy of these masters of a revolution opened the intercourse 
w ith other states ; their interests exteuded commerce ; their policy 
broke up the sullen barriers of oligarchical prejudice and custom ; 
their fears found perpetual vent for the industry of a population 
whom they dreaded to leave in indolence ; their genius appreciated 
the arts — their vanity fostered them. Thus they interrupted the 
course of liberty only to improve, to concentre, to advance its 

* For as the great Florentine has well observed, “To found well a 
government, one man is the best — once established, the care and exe- 
cution of the laws should be transferred to many.” — (Machiavel , 
IHtcor. lib. i. ch. 9.) And thus, a tyranny builds the edifice, which the 
republic hastens to inhabit. 
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results. Their dynasty never lasted long; the oldest tyranny in 
Greece endured but a hundred years* — so enduring only from its 
mildness. The son of the tyrant rarely inherited his father’s saga- 
city and talents : he sought to strengthen his power by severity ; — 
discontent ensued , and his fall was sudden and complete. Usu- 
ally, then, such of the aristocracy as had been banished were 
recalled, but not invested with their former privileges. The con- 
stitution became more or less democratic. It is true that Sparta, 
who lent her powerful aid in destroying tyrannies , aimed at repla- 
cing them by oligarchies — but the effort seldom produced a per- 
manent result : the more the aristocracy was narrowed , the more 
certain was its fall. If the middle class were powerful — if com- 
merce thrived in the state — the former aristocracy of birth was 
soon succeeded by an aristocracy of property, (called a timocracy,) 
and this was in its nature certain of democratic advances. The 
moment you widen the suffrage , you may date the commencement 
of universal suffrage. He who enjoys certain advantages from the 
possession of ten acres, will excite a party against him in those 
who have nine; and the arguments that had been used for the 
franchise of the one are equally valid for the franchise of the other. 
Limitations of power by property are barriers against a tide which 
perpetually advances. Timocracy, therefore, almost invariably 
paved the way to democracy. But still the old aristocratic faction, 
constantly invaded , remained powerful, stubborn, and resisting, 
and there, was scarcely a state in Greece that did not contain the 
two parties which we find to-day in England , and in all free states 
— the party of the movement to the future , and the party of re- 
currence to the past; — I say the past, for in politics there is no 
present! Wherever party exists, if the one desire fresh innova- 
tions , so the other secretly w ishes not to preserve what remains 
but to restore what has been. This fact it is necessary always to 
bear in mind in examining the political contests of the Athenians. 

* That of Ortbagoras and bis sons in Sicyon. “Of all governments, ’’ 
says Aristotle, “that of an oligarchy or of a tyrant, is the least perma- 
nent.” A quotation that cannot be loo often pressed on the memory of 
those reasoners who insist so much on the brief duration of the ancient 
republics. 
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For in most of their domestic convulsions we find the cause in the 
efforts of the anti-popular party less to resist new encroachments 
than to revive departed institutions. But though in most of the 
Grecian states were tw'o distinct orders, and the Eupatrids, or 
‘Well-born,’ were a class distinct from, and superior to, that 
of the commonalty , we should err in supposing that the separate 
orders made the great political divisions. As in England the more 
ancient of the nobles are often found in the popular ranks, so in 
the Grecian states many of the Eupatrids headed the democratic 
party. And this division amongst themselves, while it weakened 
the power of the Well-born , contributed to prevent any deadly or 
ferocius revolutions : for it served greatly to soften the excesses of 
the predominant faction, and every collision found mediators 
between the contending parties in some who were at once friends 
of the People and members of the Nobility. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the triumph of the popular party was always more 
moderate than that of the antagonist faction — as the history of 
Athens will hereafter prove. 

V. The legal constitutions of Greece were four — Monarchy, 
Oligarchy , Aristocracy , and Democracy ; the illegal , was Tyranny 
in a twofold shape, viz. whether it consisted in an usurped mo- 
narchy or an usurped oligarchy. Thus the oligarchy of the Thirty 
in Athens was no less a tyranny than the single government of Pi- 
sistratus. Even democracy had its illegal or corrupt form — in 
ochlocracy or mob rule; for democracy did not signify the rule 
of the lower orders alone , but of all the people — the highest as 
the lowest. If the highest became by law excluded — if the popu- 
lace confined the legislative and executive authorities to their own 
order — then democracy, or the government of a whole people, 
virtually ceased, and became the government of a part of the 
people — a form equally unjust and illegitimate — equally an 
abuse in itself, whether the dominant and exclusive portion were 
the nobles or the mechanics. Thus in modern yet analogous his- 
tory, when the middle class of Florence expelled the nobles from 
any share of the government, they established a monopoly under 
the name of liberty ; and the resistance of the nobles was the lawful 
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struggle of patriots and of freemen for an inalienable privilege and 
a natural right. 

VI. We should remove some very important prejudices from 
our minds , if we could once subscribe to a fact plain in itself, but 
which the contests of modern party have utterly obscured — that 
in the mere forms of their government, the Greek republics cannot 
fairly be pressed into the service of those who in existing times 
would attest the evils , or proclaim the benefits , of constitutions 
purely democratic. In the first place , they were not democracies, 
even in their most democratic shape ; — the vast majority of the 
working classes were the enslaved population. And, therefore, 
to increase the popular tendencies of the republic was , in fact, 
only to increase the liberties of the few. We may fairly doubt 
whether the worst evils of the ancient republics, in the separation 
of ranks , and the war between rich and poor , were not the neces- 
sary results of slavery. We may doubt, with equal probability, 
whether much of the lofty spirit, and the universal passion lor pub- 
lic affairs, whence emanated the enterprise, the competition, the 
patriotism , and the glory of the ancient cities , could have existed 
without a subordinate race to carry on the drudgeries of daily life. 
It is clear, also, that much of the intellectual greatness of the 
several states arose from the exceeding smallness of their territories 
— the concentration of internal power, and the perpetual emula- 
tion with neighbouring and kindred states nearly equal in civilisa- 
tion; it is clear, too, that much of the vicious parts of their 
character, and yet much of their more brilliant, arose from the 
absence of the press. Their intellectual state was that of men 
talked to, not written to. Their imagination was perpetually 
called forth — their deliberative reason rarely ; — they were the 
fitting audience for an orator , whose art is effective in proportion 
to the impulse and the passion of those he addresses. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the Representative System , which is the proper 
conductor of the democratic action , if not wholly unknown to the 
Greeks ,* and if unconsciously practised in the Spartan ephoralty, 

* Besides the representation necessary to confederacies — such as 
the Amphictyonic League, &c. , a representative system was adopted at 
Athetu.l. IQ 
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was at least never existent in the more democratic states. And 
assemblies of the whole people are compatible only with those 
small nations of which the city is the country. Thus , it w ould be 
impossible for us to propose the abstract constitution of any an- 
cient state as a warning or an example to modern countries which 
possess territories large in extent — which subsist without a slave 
population — which substitute representative councils for popular 
assemblies — and which direct the intellectual tastes and political 
habits of a people , not by oratory and conversation , but through 
the more calm and dispassionate medium of the Press. This prin- 
ciple settled , it may perhaps be generally conceded , that on com- 
paring the democracies of Greece with all other contemporary 
forms of government , we find them the most favourable to mental 
cultivation — not more exposed than others to internal revolutions 
— usually, in fact, more durable , — more mild and civilized in 
their laws — and that the worst tyranny of the Demus , whether at 
home or abroad , never equalled that of an oligarchy or a single 
ruler. That in which the ancient Republics are properly models 
to us, consists not in the form but the spirit of their legislation. 
They teach us that patriotism is most promoted by bringing all 
classes into public and constant intercourse — that intellect is 
most luxuriant wherever the competition is widest and most unfet- 
tered — and that legislators can create no rewards and invent no 
penalties equal to those which are silently engendered by society 
itself — while it maintains , elaborated into a system , the desire 
of glory and the dread of shame. 


Manlinea, where the officers were named by deputies chosen by the 
people. “This form of democracy,” says Aristotle, “existed amongst 
the shepherds and husbandmen of Arcadia and was probably not un- 
common with the ancient Pelasgians. But the /ivpioi of Arcadia had not 
the legislative power. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Brief survey of arts, letters, and philosophy, in Greece, prior to the 

legislation of Solon. 

I. Before concluding this introductory portion of my work, 
it will be necessary to take a brief survey of the intellectual state of 
Greece prior to that wonderful era of Athenian greatness which 
commenced with the Laws of Solon. At this period the continental 
states of Greece had produced little in that literature which is now 
the heirloom of the world. Whether under her monarchy , or the 
oligarchical constitution that succeeded it , the depressed and lan- 
guid genius of Athens had given no earnest of the triumphs she was 
afterwards destined to accomplish. Her literature began , though 
it cannot be said to have ceased, with her democracy. The solitary 
and doubtful claim of the birth — but not the song — of Tyrtsus, 
[FL. T YRTASU8 B.C.683.] is the highestliterary honour to which the 
earlier age of Attica can pretend ; and many of the Dorian states — 
even Sparta itself — appear to have been more prolific in poets than 
the city of Aischylus and Sophocles. But throughout all Greece, 
from the earliest time , was a general passion for poetry , however 
fugitive the poets. The poems of Homer are the most ancient of 
profane writings — but the poems of Homer themselves attest that 
they had many , nor ignoble , precursors. Not only do they attest 
it in their very excellence — not only in their reference to other 
poets — but in the general manner of life attributed to chiefs and 
heroes. The lyre and the song afford the favourite entertainment 
at the banquet.* And Achilles , in the interval of his indignant 
repose, exchanges the deadly sword for the ‘silver harp,' 

“And sings 

The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” ** 


* “Then to the lute’s soft voice prolong the night, 

Music, the banquet’s most refined delight.” 

Pofi’s Odyssey, book xxi. 478, 

It is stronger in the original — 

MoXnji *ai • ret yag r ava&rjuwta <Wr o?. 

** Iliad, bookix. , Pope’s Translation , line 250. 

10 * 
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II. Ample tradition and the internal evidence of the Homeric 
poems , prove the Iliad at least to have been the composition of an 
Asiatic Greek ; and though the time in which he flourished is yet 
warmly debated , the most plausible chronology places him about 
the time of the Ionic migration , or somewhat less than two hun- 
dred years after the Trojan war. The following lines in the speech 
of Juno in the 4th book of the Iliad are supposed by some* to allude 
to the Return of the Heraclidx and the Dorian conquests in the 
Peloponnesus: — 

“Three towns are Juno’s on the Grecian plains, 

More dear than all th’ extended earth contains — 

Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan Wall, — 

These may’st thou raze, nor I forbid their fall; 

’T is not in me the vengeance to remove — 

The crime’s sufficient that they share my love.” ** 

And it certainly does seem to me, that in a reference so distinct to 
the three great Peloponnesian cities which the Dorians invaded and 
possessed, Homer makesas broad an allusion to the conquests of the 
Heraclidae , not only as would be consistent with the pride of an 
Ionic Greek in attesting the triumphs of the national Dorian foe, 
but as the nature of a theme cast in a distant period , and remark- 
ably removed, in its general conduct, from the historical detail of 
subsequent events, would warrant to the poet.*** And here I may 
observe , that if the date thus assigned to Homer be correct , the 
very subject of the Iliad might have been suggested by the conse- 
quences of the Dorian irruption. Homer relates, 

“Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered.” 

But Achilles is the native hero of that Thessalian district, which 
was the earliest settlement of the Dorian family. Agamemnon, 

• Heyne, F. Clinton, &c. 

•• Pope's Translation , b. iv. line 75, dtc. 

*** At least, this passage is sufficient to refute the arguments of 
Mr. Mitford, and men more learned than that historian, who, in 
taking for their premises as an indisputable fact, the extraordinary 
assumption, that Homer never once has alluded to the return of the 
Heraclids, arrive at a conclusion very illogical, even if the premises 
were true, — viz. that therefore Homer preceded the date of that great 
revolution. 
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whose injuries he resents, is the monarch of the great Achsan 
race , whose dynasty and dominion the Dorians are destined to 
overthrow. It is true that at the time of the Trojan war, the Do- 
rians had migrated from Phthiotis to Phocis — it is true that Achil- 
les was not of Dorian extraction ; still there would be an interest 
attached to the singular coincidence of place ; as, though the Eng- 
lish are no descendants from the Britons, we yet associate the 
British history with our own : hence it seems to me , though I 
believe the conjecture is new , that it is not the whole Trojan war, 
but that episode in the Trojan war (otherwise unimportant) illus- 
trated by the wrath of Achilles , which awakens the inspiration of 
the poet. In fact, if under the exordium of the Iliad there lurk no 
typical signification, the exordium is scarce appropriate to the sub- 
ject. For the wrath of Achilles did not bring upon the Greeks woes 
more mighty than the ordinary course of war would have destined 
them to endure. But if the Grecian audienee, (exiles, and the 
posterity of exiles,) to whom, on Asiatic shores, Homer recited 
his poem, associated the hereditary feud of Achilles and Agamem- 
non with the strife between the ancient warriors of Phthiotis and 
Achaia; then , indeed, the opening lines assume a solemn and 
prophetic significance , and their effect must have been electrical 
upon a people ever disposed to trace in the mythi of their ancestry 
the legacies of a dark and ominous fatality, by which each present 
suffering was made the inevitable result of an immemorial cause.* 

III. The ancients unanimously believed the Iliad the produc- 
tion of a single poet — in recent times a contrary opinion has been 
started; and in Germany, at this moment, the most fashionable 
belief is , that that wonderful poem was but a collection of rhapso- 
dies by various poets , arranged and organized by Pislstratus and 
the poets of his day; — a theory a scholar may support, but which 

* I own that this seems to me the most probable way of accounting 
for the singular and otherwise disproportioned importance attached by 
the ancient poets to that episode in the Trojan war, which relates to the 
feud of Achilles and Agamemnon. As the first recorded enmity between 
the great Achteans and the warriors of Phthiotis. it would have a solemn 
and historical interest both to the conquering Dorians and the defeated 
Achaeans, flattering to the national vanity of either people. 
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do poet could ever have invented! For this proposition the prin- 
cipal reasons alleged are these : — It is asserted as an “ indispu- 
table fact,” “that the art of writing, and the use of manageable 
writing materials , were entirely , or all but entirely , unknown in 
Greece and its islands at the supposed date of the composition of 
the Iliad and Odyssey; that, if so, these poems could not have 
been committed to writing during the time of such their composi- 
tion; — that, in a question of comparative probabilities like this, 
it is a much grosser improbability that even the single Iliad, 
amounting , after all curtailments and expungings , to upwards of 
15,000 hexameter lines, should have been actually conceived and 
perfected in the brain of one man , with no other help but his own 
or others' memory , than that it should in fact be the result of the 
labours of several distinct authors; — that if the Odyssey be counted, 
the improbability is doubled ; — that if we add , upon the author- 
ity of Thucydides and Aristotle, the Hymns and Margites, not to 
say the Batrachomyomachia , that which was improbable becomes 
morally impossible; — that all that has been so often said as to 
the fact of as many verses or more having been committed to me- 
mory, is beside the point in question, which is not whether 15,000 
or 30,000 lines may not be learnt by heart from print or manu- 
script, but whether one man can originally compose a poem of that 
length , which , rightly or not , shall be thought to be a perfect 
model of symmetry and consistency of parts, without the aid of 
writing materials; — that, admitting the superior probability of 
such an achievement in a primitive age , we know nothing actually 
similar or analogous to it; and that it so transcends common 
limits of intellectual power, as at the least to merit, with as 
much justice as the opposite opinion, the character of impro- 
bability.”* 

And upon such arguments the identity of Homer is to be de- 
stroyed ! Let us pursue them seriatim. 

* I adopt the analysis of the anti-Homer arguments so clearly given 
by Mr. Coleridge in his eloquent Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Poets. Homer, p. 39. 
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1st. “The art and the use of manageable writing materials were 
entirely, or all but entirely, unknown in Greece and its islands at the 
supposed date of the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey." 

The whole argument against the unity of Homer rests upon this 
assertion; and yet this assertion it is impossible to prove! It is 
allowed , on the contrary , that alphabetical characters were intro- 
duced in Greece by Cadmus — nay, inscriptions believed by the 
best antiquaries to bear date before the Trojan war are found even 
amongst the Pelasgi of Italy. Dionysius informs us that the Pe- 
lasgi iirst introduced letters into Italy. But in answer to this, it 
is said that letters were used only for inscriptions on stone or 
w ood , and not for the preservation of writings so voluminous. If 
this were the case , I scarcely see why the Greeks should have pro- 
fessed so grateful a reminiscence of the gift of Cadmus , — the 
mere inscription of a few words on stone would not be so very po- 
pular or beneficial an invention ! But the Phoenicians had con- 
stant intercourse with the Egyptians and Hebrews ; among both 
those nations the art and materials of writing were known. The 
Phoenicians, far more enterprising than either, must have been 
fully acquainted with their means of written communication — 
and indeed we are assured that they were so. Now, if a Phoeni- 
cian had imparted so much of the art to Greece as the knowledge 
of a written alphabet , is it probable that he would have suffered 
the communication to cease there? The Phoenicians were a com- 
mercial people — their colonies in Greece were for commercial 
purposes, — would they have wilfully and voluntarily neglected 
the most convenient mode of commercial correspondence? — im- 
porting just enough of the art to suffice for inscriptions of no use 
but to the natives, would they have stopped short precisely at that 
point when the art became useful to themselves? And in vindica- 
ting that most able people from so wilful a folly, have we no author- 
ity in history as well as common sense? We have the authority 
of Herodotus ! When he informs us that the Phoenicians com- 
municated letters to the Ionians, he adds, that by a very ancient 
custom the Ionians called their books diptherae, or skins, because 
at a time when the plant of the biblos or papyrus was scarce , * 

* tv anavu ftiflXwv, are the words of Herodotus. Leaves and the 
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they used instead of it the skins of goats and sheep — a custom he 
himself witnessed amongst barbarous nations. Were such ma- 
terials used only for inscriptions relative to a religious dedication, 
or a political compact? No ; for then wood or stone — the temple 
or the pillar — would have been the material for the inscription, — 
they must, then, have been used for a more literary purpose ; and 
verse was the first form of literature. I grant that prior , and in- 
deed long subsequent to the time of Homer, the art of writing (as 
with us in the dark ages) would be very partially known — that in 
many parts of Greece, especially European Greece, it might 
scarcely ever be used but for brief inscriptions. But that is no- 
thing to the purpose ; — if known at all — to any Ionian trader — 
even to any neighbouring Asiatic — even to any Phoenician settler 
— there is every reason to suppose that Homer himself, or a con- 
temporary disciple and reciter of his verses, would have learnt 
both the art and the use of the materials which could best have 
ensured the fame of the poet, or assisted the memory of the reciter. 
And, though Plutarch in himself alone is no authority, he is not 
to be rejected as a corroborative testimony when he informs us 
that Lycurgus collected and transcribed the poems of Homer; and 
that writing was then known in Greece is evident by the very or- 
dinance of Lycurgus that his laws should not be written. But Ly- 
curgus is made by Apollodorus contemporary with Homer him- 
helf; and this belief appears to receive the sanction of the most 
laborious and profound of modern chronologers. * 1 might ad- 

duce various other arguments in support of those I have already 
advanced ; but I have said enough already to show that it is not an 
“ indisputable fact” that Homer could not have been acquainted 
with writing materials; and that the whole battery erected to de- 
molish the fame of the greatest of human geniuses has been built 


bark of trees were also used from a very remote period previous to the 
common use of the papyrus, and when we are told that leaves would not 
suffice for works of any length or duration, it must not be forgotten that 
in a much later age it was upon leaves (and mutton bones) that the 
Koran was transcribed. The rudest materials are sufficient for the pre- 
servation of what men deem it their interest to preserve! 

* See Clinton’s , F. H. vol. i. p. 145. 
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upon a most uncertain and unsteady foundation. It may be im- 
possible to prove that Homer’s poems were written, but it is equally 
impossible to prove that they were not — aud if it were necessary 
for the identity of Homer, that his poems should have been written, 
that necessity would have been one of the strongest proofs , not 
that Homer did not exist, but that writing did ! 

But let us now suppose it proved that writing materials for a 
literary purpose were unknown , and examine the assertions built 
upon that hypothesis. 

2nd. That if these poems could not have been committed to writing 
during the time of their composition, it is a much grosser improbability 
that even the single Iliad, amounting, after all curtailments and ex- 
punging*, to upwards of 15,000 hexameter lines, should have been 
actually conceived and perfected in the brain of one man, with no other 
help but his own or others’ memory , than that it should, in fact, be the 
result of the labours of several distinct authors.” 

I deny this altogether. “ The improbability ” might be “grosser” 
if the Iliad bad been composed in a day! But if, as any man 
of common sense would acknowledge, it was composed in parts or 
‘fy ties’ of moderate length at a time, no extraordinary power of 
memory, or tension of thought, would have been required by the 
poet. Such parts, once recited and admired, became known and 
learned by a hundred professional bards, and were thus orally 
published , as it were , in detached sections , years perhaps before 
the work was completed. All that is said , therefore , about the 
difficulty of composing so long a poem without writing materials, 
is but a jargon of words. Suppose no writing materials existed, 
yet as soon as portions of a few hundred lines at a time were com- 
mitted to the memory of other minstrels, the author would, in 
those minstrels, have living books whereby to refresh his memory, 
and could even, by their help, polish and amend what was already 
composed. It would not then have been necessary for the poet 
himself perfectly and verbally to remember the whole work. He 
had his tablets of reference in the hearts and lips of others , and 
even , if it were necessary that he himself should retain the entire 
composition, the constant habit of recital, the constant exercise 
of memory , would reuder such a task by no means impracticable 
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or unprecedented. As for the unity of the poem , thus composed, 
it would have been , as it is , the unity , not of technical rules and 
pedantic criticism, but the unity of interest, character, imagery, 
and thought — a unity which required no written references to 
maintain it, but which was the essential quality of one master- 
mind, and ought to be, to all plain men, an irrefragable proof 
that one mind alone conceived and executed the work. 

IV. So much for the alleged improbability of one author for 
the Iliad. But with what face can these critics talk of “ probabili- 
ty,” when, in order to get rid ofonellomer, they ask us to be- 
lieve in twenty ! Can our wildest imagination form more mon- 
strous hypotheses than these , viz. — that several poets , all pos- 
sessed of the very highest order of genius , (never before or since 
surpassed,) lived in the same age — that that genius was so ex- 
actly similar in each, that we cannot detect in the thoughts , the 
imagery, the conception and treatment of character, human and 
‘ divine , as manifest in each , the least variety in these wonderful 
’ minds — that out of the immense store of their national legends, 
they all agreed in selecting one subject, the war of Troy — that of 
that subject they all agreed in selecting only one portion of time, 
from the insult of Achilles to the redemption of the body of Hector 
— that their different mosaics so nicely fitted one into the other, 
that by the mere skill of an able editor they were joined into a 
whole, so symmetrical that the acutest ingenuity of ancient Greece 
could never discover the imposture* — and that, of all these 

* Critics, indeed, discover some pretended gaps and interpolations; 
but these, if conceded, are no proof against the unity of Homer; the 
wonder is, that there should be so few of such interpolations, con- 
sidering the barbarous age which intervened between their composition 
and the time in which they were first carefully edited and collected. 
With more force it is urged against the argument In favour of the unity 
of Homer, derived from the unity of the style and character, that there 
are passages which modern critics agree to be additions to the original 
poems, made centuries afterwards, and yet unsuspected by the an- 
cients; and that in these additions — such as the last books of the Iliad, 
with many others less important — the Homeric unity of style and cha- 
racter is still sustained. We may answer, however, that, in the first 
place, we have a right to be sceptical as to these discoveries — many of 
them rest on very insufficient critical grounds; in the second place, if 
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poets, so miraculous io lbeir genius, no single name, save that 
of Homer, was recorded by the general people to whom they sung, 
or claimed by the peculiar tribe, whose literature they ought to 
have immortalized? If every thing else were wanting to prove the 
unity of Homer, this prodigious extravagance of assumption, into 
which a denial of that unity has driven men of no common learning 
and intellect, would be sufficient to establish it. 

3d. “ That if the Odyssey be counted , the improbability is doubleo ; 
that if we add, upon the authority of Thucydides and Aristotle, the 
Hymns and Margitcs, not to say the Batrachomyomachia, that which was 
improbable becomes morally impossible.” 

Were these last-mentioned poems Homer’s, there would yet 
be nothing improbable in the invention and composition of minor 
poems without writing materials ; and the fact of his having com- 
posed one long poem , throws no difficulty in the way of his com- 
posing short ones. We have already seen that the author need not 
himself have remembered them all his life. But this argument is 
not honest, for the critics who have produced it agree in the same 


we grant them , it is one thing whether a forged addition be introduced 
into a poem, and another thing whether the poem be all addition »; in 
the third place, we may observe, that successful imitations of the style 
and characters of an author, bdwever great, may be made many centu- 
ries afterwards with tolerable ease, and by a very inferior genius, 
although at the time he wrote or sung, it is not easy to suppose that half 
a dozen, or more poets, shared his spirit or style. It is a very common 
scholastic trick to imitate, now-a-days, and with considerable felicity, 
the style of greatest writers, ancient and modern. But the unity of Ho- 
mer does not depend on the question whether imitative forgeries were 
introduced into a great poem, but whether a multitude of great poets 
combined in one school on one subject. An ingenious student of Shak- 
speare, or the elder dramatists , might impose upon the public credulity 
a new scene, or even a new play, as belonging to Sbakspeare, but would 
that be any proof that a company of Shakspeares combined in the pro- 
duction of Macbeth V I own , by the way, that 1 am a little doubtful as 
to our acumen in ascertaining what is Homeric, and what is not, seeing 
that Sehlcgel, after devoting half a life to Sbakspeare, (whose works are 
composed in a living language, the authenticity of each of which works a 
living nation can attest,) nevertheless, attributes to that poet a catalogue 
of plays, of which Sbakspeare is perfectly innocent! — but, to be sure, 
Sloevens does the samel 
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breath , when it suits their purpose , that the Hymns , <fcc. are not 
Homer’s — and in this I concur with their , and the almost univer- 
sal, opinion. 

The remaining part of the analysis of the hostile argument 
has already been disposed of in connexion with the first pro- 
position. 

It now remains to say a few words upon the authorship of the 
Odyssey. 

V. The question , whether or not the two epics of the Iliad 
and Odyssey w ere the works of the same poet , is a very different 
one from that which we have just discussed. Distinct and separate, 
indeed, are the inquiries whether Greece might produce, at certain 
intervals of time, two great epic poets , selecting opposite subjects 
— and whether Greece produced a score or two of great poets, from 
whose desultory remains the mighty whole of the Iliad was ar- 
ranged. Even the ancients of the Alexandrine school did not attri- 
bute the Odyssey to the author of the Iliad. The theme selected — 
the manners described — the mythological spirit — are all widely 
different in the two works, and one is evidently of more recent 
composition than the other. But, for my own part, I do not think 
it has been yet clearly established that all these acknowledged dif- 
ferences are incompatible with the same authorship. If the Iliad 
were written in youth , the travels of the poet, the change of mind 
produced by years and experience , the facility with which an an- 
cient Greek changed or remodelled his pliant mythology the rapi- 
dity with which, (in the quick developement of civilisation in 
Greece,) important changes in society and manners were wrought, 
might all concur in producing, from the mature age of the poet, a 
poem very different to that which he composed in youth. And the 
various undetected interpolations and alterations supposed to be 
foisted into the Odyssey may have originated such detailed points 
of difference as present the graver obstacles to this conjecture. 
Regarding the Iliad and Odyssey as wholes, they are so analogous 
in all the highest and rarest attributes of genius , that it is almost 
as impossible to imagine two Homers as it is two Shakspcares. 
Nor is there such a contrast between the Iliad and the Odyssey as 
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there is between any one play of Shakspeare’s and another.* Still, 

I should warn the general reader , that the utmost opposition that 
can reasonably and effectually be made to those who assign to dif- 
ferent authors these several epics, limits itself rather to doubt than 
to denial. 

VI. It is needless to criticise these immortal masterpieces; 
not that criticism upon them is yet eihausted — not that a most 
useful, and even novel analysis of their merits and character may 
not yet be performed , nor that the most striking and brilliant 
proofs of the unity of each poem , separately considered , may not 
be established by one who shall , with fitting powers , undertake 
the delightful task of deducing the individuality of the poet , from 
the individualizing character of his creations, and the peculiar at- 
tributes of his genius. With human works, as with the divine, 
the main proof of the unity of the author is in his fidelity to him- 
self: — Not then as a superfluous, but as far too lengthened and 
episodical a labour , if worthily performed , do I forego at present 
a critical survey of the two poems popularly ascribed to Homer. 

The early genius of Greece devoted itself largely to subjects si- 
milar to those which employed the Homeric muse. At a later pe- 
riod — probably dating at the Alexandrian age — a vast collection 
of ancient poems was arranged into what is termed the “Epic Cy- 
cle ; ” these commenced at thefTheogony , and concluded with the 
adventures of Telemachus. Though no longer extant, the Cyclic 
poems enjoyed considerable longevity. The greater part were com- 
posed between the years 775 b. c. and 566 b. c. They were extant 
in the time of Procius, A. n. 450; the eldest therefore endured at 
least twelve, the most recent ten centuries; — save a few scattered 
lines, their titles alone remain, solitary tokens, yet floating above 
the dark oblivion which has swept over the epics of thirty bards ! 
But, by the common assent, alike of the critics and the multitude, 
none of these approached the remote age , still less the transcen- 
dent merits, of the Homeric poems. 

* That Pisistratus, or his son, assisted by the poets of bis day, did 
more than oollect, arrange, and emend poems already in high repute, 
we have not only no authority to suppose, but much evidence to contra- 
dict. Of the true services of Pisistratus to Homer more hereafter. 
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VII. Bat, of earlier date than these disciples of Homer , is a 
poetry of a class fundamentally distinct from the Homeric, viz. the 
collection attributed to Hesiod. Of one of these only, a rustic and 
homely poem called “Works and Days,” was Hesiod considered 
the author by his immediate countrymen , (the Boeotians of Heli- 
con;) but the more general belief assigned to the fertility of his 
genius a variety of other works , some of which , if we may judge 
by the titles, aimed at a loftier vein.* And were he only the author 
of the “Works and Days” — a poem of very insignificant merit** 
— it would be scarcely possible to account for the high estimation 
in which Hesiod was held by the Greeks, often compared, and 
sometimes preferred, to the mighty and majestic Homer. We 
must either, then, consider Hesiod as the author of many writings 
superior perhaps to what we now possess, or, as is more plausibly 
and popularly supposed by modern critics, the representative and 
type , as it were , of a great school of national poetry. And it has 
been acutely suggested that, viewing the pastoral and lowly occu- 
pation he declares himself to pursue,*** combined with the subjects 
of his muse , and the place of his birth, we may believe the name 
of Hesiod to have been the representative of the poetry , not of the 
victor lords, but of the conquered people , expressive of their pur- 
suits , and illustrative of their religion. This will account for the 
marked and marvellous difference between the martial and aristo- 
cratic strain of Homer, and the peaceful and rustic verse of He- 
siod, f as well as for the distinction no less visible between the 
stirring mythology of the one, and the thoughtful theogony of the 
other. If this hypothesis be accepted, the Hesiodic era might very 

* ‘The descent of Theseus with Pirithous into hell,' &c. — Paus. 
ix. c. 3t. 

** Especially if with the Boeotians we are to consider the most poetical 
passage (the introductory lines to the Muses) a spurious interpolation. 

*•* A herdsman. 

f I cannot omit a tradition recorded by Pausanias. A leaden table 
near the fountain was shown by the Boeotians as that on which the 
“ Works and Days ” teat written. The poems of Hesiod certainly do not 
appear so adapted to recital as perusal. Tet, by the most plausible 
chronology, they were only composed about one hundred years after 
those of Homerl 
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probably have commenced before the Homeric , (although what is 
now ascribed to Hesiod is evidently of later date than the Iliad and 
the Odyssey.) And Hesiod is to Homer what the Pelasgic genius 
was to the Hellenic.* 

VIII. It will be obvious to all who study what I may call the 
natural history of poetry, that short hymns or songs must long 
have preceded the gigantic compositions of Homer. Linus and 
Thamyris , and , more disputably, Orpheus , are recorded to have 
been the precursors of Homer , though the poems ascribed to them 
(some of which still remain) were of much later date. Almost 
coeval with the Grecian gods were doubtless religious hymns in 
their honour. And the germ of the .great lyrical poetry that we now 
possess was in the rude chaunts of the warlike Dorians to that 
Apollo who was no less the Inspirer than the Protector, The reli- 
gion of the Greeks preserved and dignified the poetry it created ; 
and the bard, “beloved by gods as men,” became invested, as 
well with a sacred character as a popular fame. Beneath that 
cheerful and familiar mythology , even the comic genius sheltered 
its license , and found its subjects. Not only do the earliest of the 
comic dramatists seem to have sought in mythic fables their cha- 
racters and plots , but far before the drama itself arose in any of 
the Grecian states, comic recital prepared the way for comic re- 
presentation. In the eighth book of the Odyssey, the splendid 
Alcinous and the pious Ulysses listen with delight to the story, 
even broadly ludicrous, how Vulcan nets and exposes Venus and 
her war-god lover — 

“Ail heaven beholds imprisoned as they lie, 

And unextinguished laughter shakes the sky.” 

And this singular and well-known effusion shows , not only how 
grave and reverent an example Epicharmus had for bis own auda- 

• The Aones, Byantes, and other tribes, which I consider part of 
the great Pelasgic family, were expelled from Boeotia by Thracian 
hordes.+ Some of the population must, however, have remained — the 
peasantry of the land; and in Hesiod we probably possess the national 
poetry, and arrive at the national religion, of the old Pelasgi. 

t They afterwards returned in the time of the Dorian immi- 
gration. 
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cious portrailure of the infirmities of the Olympian family, but 
how immemorialiy and how deeply fixed in the popular spirit was 
the disposition to draw from the same source the elements of hu- 
mour and of awe. 

But , however ancient the lyrical poetry of Greece , its master- 
pieces of art were composed long subsequent to the Homeric 
poems; and, no doubt, greatly in tluenced by acquaintance with 
those fountains of universal inspiration. I think it might be 
shown that lyrical poetry developed itself, in its more elaborate 
form , earliest in those places where the poems of Homer are most 
likely to have been familiarly known. 

The peculiar character of thq Greek lyrical poetry can only be 
understood by remembering its inseparable connexion with music ; 
and the general application of both, not only to religious but po- 
litical purposes. The Dorian states regarded the lyre and the 
song as powerful instruments upon the education , the manners, 
and the national character of their citizens. With them these arts 
were watched and regulated by the law, and the poet acquired 
something of the social rank , and aimed at much of the moral 
design, of a statesman and a legislator : while, in the Ionian states, 
the wonderful stir and agitation, the changes and experiments in 
government, the rapid growth of luxury , commerce, and civili- 
sation , afforded to a poetry which was not, as with us, considered 
a detached, unsocial, and solitary art, but which was associated 
with every event of actual life — occasions of vast variety — themes 
of universal animation. The eloquence of poetry will always be 
more exciting in its appeals — the love for poetry always more 
diffused throughout a people, in proportion as it is less written 
than recited. How few, even at this day, will read a poem! — 
what crowds will listen to a song ! Recitation transfers the stage of 
effect from the closet to the multitude — the public becomes an 
audience, the poet an orator. And when we remember that the 
poetry, thus created, embodying the most vivid, popular, ani- 
mated subjects of interests, was united with all the pomp of festival 
and show — all the grandest, the most elaborate, and artful effects 
of music — we may understand why the true genius of lyrical com- 
position has passed for ever away from the modern world. 
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As early as between 708 and 665 b. c. Archilochus brought to 
perfection a poetry worthy of loftier passions than those which 
mostly animated his headstrong and angry genius. In 625, (thirty- 
one years before the legislation of Solon,) flourished Arion , the 
Lesbian, who, at Corinth, carried to extraordinary perfection the 
heroic adaptation of song to choral music. In 61 1 , flourished the 
Sicilian , Stersichorus — no unworthy rival of Arion ; — while 
simultaneously, in strains less national and Grecian, and more 
resembling the inspiration of modern minstrels, Alcaeus vented 
his burning and bitter spirit ; — and Sappho , (whose chaste and 
tender muse it was reserved for the chivalry of a northern student, 
five-and-twenty centuries after the hand was cold and the tongue 
was mute, to vindicate from the longest-continued calumny that 
genius ever endured ,) * gave to the most ardent of human passions 
the most delicate colouring of female sentiment. Perhaps, of all 
that Greece has bequeathed to us , nothing is so perfect in its con- 
centration of real feeling as the fragments of Sappho. In one poem 
of a few lines — nor that , alas ! transmitted to us complete — she 
has given a picture of the effect of love upon one who loves, to 
which volumes of the most eloquent description could scarcely add 
a single new touch of natural pathos — so subtle is it, yet so 
simple. I cannot pass over in silence the fragments of Mimner- 
mus — [MIMNERMUS FL. B.C. 630.] they seem of an order so 
little akin to the usual character ofGrecian poetry; there is in them 
a thoughtful though gloomy sadness , that belongs rather to the 
deep northern imagination , than the brilliant fancies of the West ; 
their melancholy is mixed with something half intellectual — half 
voluptuous — indicative of the mournful , but interesting wisdom 
of satiety. Mimnermus is a principal model of the Latin elegiac 
writers — and Propertius compares his love verses with those of 
Homer. Mimnermus did not invent the elegiac form, (for it was 
first applied to warlike inspiration by another Ionian poet, Calli- 
uus;) but be seems the founder of what we now call the elegiac 
spirit in its association of the sentiment of melancholy with the 
passion of love. 


1 . 


• Welcker. 
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IX. While such was the state of poetry in Greece — torpid in 
the Ionian Athens , but already prodigal in her kindred states of 
Asia and the Isles ; — gravely honoured , rather than produced, in 
Sparta ; — splendidly welcomed , rather than home-born , in Co- 
rinth ; — the Asiatic colonies must also claim the honour of the ad- 
vance of the sister arts. But, in architecture, the Dorian states 
of European Greece , Sicyon, z®gina, and the luxurious Corinth, 
were no unworthy competitors with Ionia. 

In the Heroic times, the Homeric poems, especially the 
Odyssey , attest the refinement and skill to which many of the imi- 
tative arts of Grecian civilisation had attained. In embroidery, 
the high-born occupation of Helen and Penelope, were attempted 
the most complex and difficult designs; and it is hard to suppose 
that these subjects could have been wrought upon garments with 
sufficient fidelity to warrant the praise of a poet who evidently wrote 
from experience of what he had seen , if the art of drawing had 
not been also carried to some excellence — although to painting 
itself the poet makes none but dubious and obscure allusions. 
Still, if, on the one hand , * in embroidery, and upon arms, (as 
the shield of Achilles,) delineation in its more complex and minute 
form was attempted, — and if, on the other hand, the use of co- 
lours was known , (which it was , as applied not only to garments 
but to ivory,) it could not have been long before two such kindred 
elements of the same art were united. Although it is contended 
by many that rude stones or beams were the earliest objects of 
Grecian worship , and though it is certain that in several places 
such emblems of the Deity preceded the worship of images, yet to 
the superstitious art of the rude Pelasgi in their earliest age , un- 
couth and half-formed statues of Hermes are attributed , and the 
idol is commemorated by traditions almost as antique as those 


* The deadly signs which are traced by Pratus on the tablets of 
which Belleropbon was the bearer, and which are referred to in the > 
Iliad, are generally supposed by the learned to have been pictorial, and, 
as it were, bieroglyphical figures ; my own belief , and the easiest inter- 
pretation of the passage, is, that they were alphabetical characters — 
in a word, writing, not painting. 
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which attest the sanctity of'the fetiche. * In the Homeric age, 
sculpture in metals , and on a large scale , was certainly known. 
By the door of Alcioous, the king of an island in the Ionian sea, 
stand rows of dogs in gold and silver — in his hall, upon pedestals, 
are golden statues of boys holding torches ; and that such sculp- 
ture was even then dedicated to the gods is apparent by a well- 
known passage in the earlier poem of the Iliad : which represents 
Theano , the Trojan priestess of Minerva , placing the offering of 
Hecuba upon the knees of the statue of the goddess. How far, 
however, such statues could be called works of art, or how far 
they were wrought by native Greeks , it is impossible to deter- 
mine. ** Certain it is that the memorable and gigantic advance in 
the art of sculpture was not made till about the 50th Olympiad, 
(b.c. 580,) when Dipsnus and Scyllis first obtained celebrity in 
works in marble , (wood and metals were the earliest materials of 
sculpture.) The great improvements in the art seem to have been 
coeval with the substitution of the naked for the draped figure. 
Beauty, and ease, and grace, and power, were the result of the 
anatomical study of the human form. Architecture has be- 
queathed to us , in the Pelasgic and Cyclopean remains , sufficient 
to indicate the massive strength it early acquired in parts ofGreece. 
In the Homeric times , the intercourse with Asia had already given 
something of lightness to the elder forms. Columns are constantly 
introduced into the palaces of the chiefs, profuse metallic ornaments 
decorate the walls ; and the Homeric palaces , with their cornices 


* Pausanias, lib. i. c. 27, speaks of a wooden statue in the Temple 
of Polias, in Athens, said to have been the gift of Ocrops; and, with 
far more claim to belief, in the previous chapter he tells us that the 
most holy of all the images was a statue of Minerva, which, by the com- 
mon consent of all the towns before incorporated in one city, was de- 
dicated in the citadel, or Hoi.*?. Tradition, therefore, carried the 
dale of this statue beyond the lime of Theseus. Plutarch also informs 
us that Tbeseus himself, when he ordained divine honours to be paid to 
Ariadne, ordered two little 6tatues to be made of her — one of silver and 
one of brass. 

** All that Homer calls the work of Vulcan, such as the dogs in the 
palace of Alcinous, &c. , we may suppose to be the work of foreigners. 
A poet could scarcely attribute to the gods a work that his audience knew 
an artificer in their own city bad made 1 

n* 
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gaily inwrought with blue — their pillars of silver 00 bases of brass, 
rising amidst vines and fruit-trees, — even allowing for all the ex- 
aggerations of the poet, — dazzle the imagination with much of the 
gaudiness and glitter of an oriental city.* At this period Athens re- 
ceives from Homer the epithet of ' broad-streeted ; ’ and it is by 
no means improbable that the City of the Attic king might have 
presented to a traveller, in the time of Homer, a more pleasing 
general appearance than in its age of fame, when, after the Persian 
devastations , its stately temples rose above narrow and irregular 
streets, and the jealous effects of democracy forbade to the man- 
sions of individual nobles, that striking pre-eminence over the 
houses of the commonalty which would naturally mark the distinc- 
tion of wealth and rank, in a monarchical, or even an oligarchical, 
government. 

X. About the time on which we now enter, the extensive 
commerce and free institutions of the Ionian Colonies had carried 
all the arts just referred to far beyond the Homeric time. And in 
addition to the activity and developement of the intellect in all its 
faculties which progressed with the extensive trade and colonisa- 
tion of Miletus, (operating upon the sensitive, inquiring, and 
poetical temperament of the Ionian population ,) a singular event, 
which suddenly opened to Greece familiar intercourse with the arts 
and lore of Egypt, gave considerable impetus to the whole Grecian 

MIN'D. 

In our previous brief survey of the state of the Oriental world, 
we have seen that Egypt, having been rent into twelve principali- 
ties, had been again united under a single monarch. The ambi- 
tious and fortunate Psarametichus was enabled , by the swords of 
some Ionian and Carian adventurers, (who, bound on a voyage of 
plunder, had been driven upon the Egyptian shores,) not only to 
regain his own dominion , from which he had been expelled by the 
jealousy of his comrades, but to acquire the sole sovereignty of 
Egypt. [B. C. 670.] Ingratitude for their services, Psammeti- 
chus conferred upon his wild allies certain lands at the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile , and obliged some Egyptian children to learn 

* See Odyssey, bookvii. 
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the Grecian language ; — from these children descended a class of 
interpreters, that long afterwards established the facilities of fa- 
miliar intercourse between Greece and Egypt. Whatever, before 
that time, might have been the migrations of Egyptians into 
Greece , these were the first Greeks whom the Egyptians received 
amongst themselves. Thence poured into Greece , in one full and 
continuous stream , the Egyptian influences , hitherto partial and 
unfrequent.* 

In the same reign, according to Strabo, the Asiatic Greeks 
obtained a settlement atNaucratis, the ancient emporium of Egypt; 
and the communication , once begun, rapidly increased , until in 
the subsequent time of Amasis we find the Ionians , the Dorians, 
the ^®olians of Asia , [B. C. 569.] and even the people of ^Egina 
and Samos,* building temples and offering worship amidst the 
jealous and mystic priestcrafts of the Nile. This familiar and ad- 
vantageous intercourse with a people whom the Greeks themselves 
considered the wisest on the earth , exercised speedy and powerful 
effect upon their religion and their arts : — In the first it operated 
immediately upon their modes of divination and their mystic rites 
— in the last , the influence was less direct. It is true , that they 
probably learnt from the Egyptians many technical rules in paints 
ing and in sculpture ; they learnt how to cut the marble and to 
blend the colours, but their own genius taught them howto ani- 
mate the block and vivify the image. We have seen already , that 
before this event, art had attained to a certain eminence among 
the Greeks — fortunately, therefore, what they now acquired was 
not th z foundation of their lore. Grafted on a Grecian stock, 
every shoot bore Grecian fruit; and what was borrowed from 


* The effect of the arts, habits, and manners, of a foreign coun- 
try, is immeasurably more important upon us if we visit that country, 
than if we merely receive visits from its natives. For example, the num- 
ber of French emigrants who crowded our shores at the time of the 
French Revolution very slightly influenced English customs, &c. But 
the effect of the French upon us when, after the peace, our own coun- 
try-men flocked to France, was immense. 

** Herod, lib. ii. c. 178. 
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mechanism, was re-produced in beauty.* As with the arts, so 
with the sciences ; — we have reason to doubt whether the Egyp- 
tian sages , whose minds were swathed and bandaged in the cere- 
ments of hereditary rules, never to swell out of the slavery of 
castes, had any very sound and Enlightened philosophy to commu- 
nicate : their wisdom was probably exaggerated by the lively and 
credulous Greeks, awed by the mysticism of the priests, the 
grandeur of the cities, the very rigidity, so novel to them, of 
imposing and antique custom. What, then , was the real benefit 
of the intercourse ? Not so much in satisfying , as in arousing and 
stimulating, the curiosity of knowledge. Egypt to the Greeks, 
was as America to Europe — the Epyptians taught them little, 
but Egypt much. And that that which the Egyptians did directly 
communicate, was rather the material for improvement than the 
improvement itself, this one gift is an individual example and a 
general type ; — the Egyptians imparted to the Greeks the use of 
the papyrus — the most easy and popular material for writing ; we 


* Grecian architecture seems to have been more free from obliga- 
tion to any technical secrets of Egyptian art than Grecian statuary .of 
painting. For in the first place, it is more than doubtful whether the 
Doric order was not invented in European Greece long prior to the reign 
of Psammetichus; f and in the second place, it is evident that the first 
hints and rudiments both of the Doric and the Ionic order, were bor- 
rowed, not from buildings of the massive and perennial materials of 
Egyptian architecture, but from wooden edifices; — growing into per- 
fection, as stone and marble were introduced, and the greater difficulty 
and expense of the workmanship insensibly imposed severer thought and 
more elaborate rules upon the architect. But I cannot agree with Miil- 
ler and others, that because the first hints of the Doric order were taken 
from wooden buildings, therefore the first invention was necessarily with 
the Dorians, since many of the Asiatic cities were built chiefly of wood. 
It seems to me most probable that Asia gave the first notions of these 
beautiful forms , and that the Greeks carried them to perfection before 
the Asiatics, not only from their keen perception of the Graceful, but 
because they earlier made a general use of stone. We learn from He- 
rodotus that the gorgeous Sardis was built chiefly of wood, at a time 
when the marble of Paros was a common material of the Grecian temples. 

+ The earliest known temple at Corinth is supposed by Col. 
Leake to bear date u. c. 800 , about one hundred and thirty years 
before the reign of Psammetichus in Egypt. 
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are thus indebted to Egypt for a contrivance that has done much to 
preserve to us — much , perhaps , to create for us — a Plato and 
an Aristotle ; but for the thoughts of Aristotle and Plato we are 
indebted to Greece alone: — The material Egyptian — the ma- 
nufacture Greek. 

XI. The use of the papyrus had undoubtedly much effect upon 
the formation of prose composition in Greece , but it was by no 
means an instantaneous one. At the period on which we now 
eater, (about b. c. 600,) the first recorded prose Grecian writer 
had not composed his works. The wide interval between prose in 
its commencement, and poetry in its perfection, is peculiarly 
Grecian; many causes conspired to produce it, but the principal 
one was, that works, if written, being not the less composed to 
be recited, not read — were composed to interest and delight, 
rather than formally to instruct. Poetry was , therefore , so obvi- 
ously the best means to secure the end of the author, that we 
cannot wonder to find that channel of appeal universally chosen ; 
the facility with which the language formed itself into verse , and 
the licence that appears to have been granted to the gravest to as- 
sume a poetical diction without attempting the poetical spirit, al- 
lowed even legislators and moralists to promulgate precepts and 
sentences in the rhythm of a Homer and a Hesiod. And since laws 
were not written before the time of Draco, it was doubly necessary 
that they should be cast in that fashion by which words are most 
durably impressed on the memory of the multitude. Even on 
Solon’s first appearance in public life , when he inspires the Athe- 
nians to prosecute the war with Megara , he addresses the passions 
of the crowd , not by an oration , but a poem; and in a subsequent 
period, when prose composition had become familiar , it was still 
in verse that Hipparchus communicated his moral apothegms. 
The origin of prose in Greece is, therefore , doubly interesting as 
an epoch , not only in the intellectual , but also in the social state. 
It is clear that it would not commence until a reading public was 
created ; and until , amidst the poetical many , had sprung up the 
grave and studious few. Accordingly, philosophy orally delivered, 
preceded prose composition — and Thales taught before Phere- 
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cydes wrote.* To the superficial it may seem surprising that li- 
terature, as distinct from poetry, should commence with the 
most subtle and laborious direction of the human intellect: yet so 
it was , not only in Greece , but almost universally. In nearly all 
countries, speculative conjecture or inquiry is the first successor 
to poetry. In India, in China, in the East, some dim philo- 
sophy is the characteristic of the earliest works — sometimes in- 
culcating maxims of morality — sometimes allegorically shadowing 
forth, sometimes even plainly expressing, the opinions of the 
author on the mysteries of Life — of Nature — of the Creation. 
Even with the moderns , the dawn of letters broke on the torpor 
of the dark ages of the North in speculative disquisition ; the Ara- 
bian and the Aristotelian subtleties engaged the attention of the 
earliest cultivators of modern prose, (as separated from poetic 
fiction ,) and the first instinct of the awakened Reason was to grope 
through the misty twilight after Truth. Philosophy precedes 
even history ; men were desirous of solving the enigmas of the 
world, before they disentangled from tradition the chronicles of 
its former habitants. 

If we examine the ways of an infant we shall cease to wonder at 
those of an infant civilisation. Long before we can engage the cu- 
riosity of the child in the History of England — long before we can 
induce him to listen with pleasure to our stories even of Poictiers 
and Cressy — and (a fortiori) long before he can be taught an in- 
terest in Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, he will of his own 
accord question us of the phenomena of Nature — inquire how he 
himself came into the world — delight to learn something of the 
God we tell him to adore — and find in the rainbow and the thun- 
der, in the meteor and the star, a thousand subjects of eager cu- 
riosity and reverent wonder. The why perpetually torments him ; 
— every child is bora a philosopher! — the child is the analogy of 
a people yet in childhood.** 

* Thales was one of the severV wise men, b. c. 586, when Phere- 
cydes of Syrus the first prose writer was about fourteen years old. 
Mr. Clinton fixes the acmd of Pherecydes about b. c. 572. Cadmus , of 
Miletus, flourished b. c. 530. 

** To this solution of the question, why literature should generally 
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XJLI. It may follow as a corollary from this problem , that the 
Greeks of themselves arrived at the stage of Philosophical Inquiry 
without aDy very important and direct assistance from the lore of 
Egypt and the East. That lore, indeed, awakened the desire, 
but it did not guide the spirit, of speculative research. And the 
main cause why philosophy at once assumed with the Greeks a 
character distinct from that of the Oriental world , I have already 
intimated ,* in the absence of a segregated and privileged religious 
caste. Philosophy thus fell into the hands of sages, not of priests. 
And whatever the Ionian states (the cradle of Grecian wisdom) re- 
ceived from Egypt , or the East , they received to re-produce in 
new and luxuriant prodigality. The Ionian sages took from an 
elder wisdom not dogmas never to be questioned , but suggestions 
carefully to be examined. It thus fortunately happened that the 
deeper and maturer philosophy of Greece proper had a kind of 
intermedium between the systems of other nations and its own. 
The Eastern knowledge was borne to Europe through the Greek 
channels of Asiatic colonies, and became Hellenized as it passed. 
Thus , what was a certainty in the East , became a proposition in 
Ionia , and ultimately a doubt at Athens. In Greece , indeed , as 
everywhere, religion was connected with the first researches of 
philosophy. From the fear of the gods , to question of the nature 


commence with attempts at philosophy, may be added another: — When 
written first breaks upon oral communication , the reading public must 
necessarily be extremely confined. In many early nations , that reading 
public would be composed of the caste of priests ; in this case philoso- 
phy would be cramped by superstition. In Greece, there being no 
caste of priests , philosophy embraced those studious minds addicted to 
a species of inquiry which rejected the poetical form, as well as tho poe- 
tical spirit. It may be observed, that the more limited the reading 
public, the more abstruse are generally prose compositions; as readers 
increase, literature goes back to the fashion of oral communication; for 
if the reciter addressed the multitude in the earlier age, so the writer 
addresses a multitude in the later; literature, therefore, commences 
with poetical fiction, and usually terminates with prose fiction. It was 
so in the ancient world — it will be so with England and France. The 
harvest of novels is, I fear, a sign of the approaching exhaustion of the 
soil. 

* See chapter i. , 
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of the gods , is an easy transition. The abundance and variety of 
popular superstitions served but to stimulate curiosity as to their 
origin ; and since in Egypt the sole philosophers were the priests, 
a Greek could scarcely converse with an Egyptian on the articles of 
his religion without discussing also the principles of his philosophy. 
Whatever opinions the Greek might then form and promulge, 
being sheltered beneath no jealous and prescriptive priestcraft, all 
had unfettered right to canvass and dispute them , till by little and 
little discussion ripened into science. 

The distinction, in line, between the Greeks and their con- 
temporaries was this: if they were not the only people that philo- 
sophized, they were the only people that said whatever they pleased 
about philosophy. Their very plagiarism from the philosophy of 
other creeds was fortunate, inasmuch as it presented nothing hos- 
tile to the national superstition. Had they disputed about the na- 
ture of Jupiter, or the existence of Apollo, they might have been 
persecuted , but they could start at once into disquisitions upon 
the eternity of matter , or the providence of a pervading mind. 

XIII. This spirit of innovation and discussion , which made 
the characteristic of the Greeks, is noted by Diodorus. “Unlike the 
Ghaldsans,” he observes, “with whom philosophy is delivered 
from sire to sofi, and all other employment rejected by its cultiva- 
tors, the Greeks come late to the science take it up for a short time 
— desert it for more active means of subsistence — and the few 
who surrender themselves wholly to it practise for gain , innovate 
the most important doctrines , pay no reverence to those that went 
before, create new sects, establish new theorems , and, by per- 
petual contradictions, entail perpetual doubts.” Those contra- 
dictions and those doubts made precisely the reason why the Greeks 
became the tutors of the world 1 

There is another characteristic of the Greeks indicated by this 
remark of Diodorus. Their early philosophers, not being ex- 
tempted from other employments , were not the mere dreamers of 
the closet and the cell. They were active, practical, stirring men 
of the world. They were politicians and moralists as well as philo- 
sophers. The Practical pervaded the Ideal, and was, in fact, the 
salt that preserved it from decay. Thus legislation and science 
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sprung simultaneously into life , and the age of Solon is the age of 
Thales. 

XIV. Of the seven wise men (if we accept that number) who 
flourished about the same period , six were rulers and statesmen. 
They were eminent , not as physical , but as moral , philosophers ; 
and their wisdom was in their maxims and apothegms. They re- 
sembled in much the wary and sagacious tyrants of Italy in the 
Middle Ages — masters of men’s actions by becoming readers of 
their minds. Of these seven , Periander of Corinth and Cleobulus 
of Lindus , tyrants in their lives , and cruel in their actions , were, 
it is said , disowned by the remaining five.* [ PERIANDER BE- 
GAN TO REIGN B. C. 625, MED B. C. 585. CLEOBULUS 
ONE OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN, FL. B. C. 586.] But 
goodness is not the necessary consequence of intellect, aud, de- 
spite their vices , these princes deserved the epithet of wise. Of 
Cleobulus we know less than of Periander, but both governed 
with prosperity , and died in old age. If we except Pisistratus, 
Periander was the greatest artist of all that able and profound fra- 
ternity, who, under the name of tyrants, concentered the energies 
of their several states, and prepared the democracies by which they 
were succeeded. Periander’s reputed maxims are at variance with 
his practice ; they breathe a spirit of freedom and a love of virtue 
which may render us suspicious of their authenticity — the more so 
as they are also attributed to others. Nevertheless, the incon- 
sistency would be natural, for reason makes our opinions , and cir- 
cumstance shapes our actions. “A democracy is better than a 
tyranny,” is an aphorism imputed to Periander: but when asked 
why he continued tyrant , he answered, “ Because it is dangerous 
willingly to resist, or unwillingly to be deposed.” His principles 
were republican , his position made him a tyrant. He is said to 
have fallen into extreme dejection in his old age ; perhaps because 
his tastes and his intellect were at war with his life. Chilo, the 
Lacedsmonian ephor, is placed also amongst the seven. His 
maxims are singularly Dorian — they breathe reverence of the 


• Instead of Periander of Corinth , is (by Plato and therefore) more 
popularly , but less justly, ranked Myson of Cbene. 
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dead, and suspicion of the living. “Love,” he said, (if we may 
lake the authority of Aulus Gellius,) [B. C. 586.] “ as if you might 
hereafter hate, and hate as if you might hereafter love.” Another 
favourite sentence of his was “ to a surety loss is at hand.” * A 
third , “we try gold by the touchstone. Gold is the touchstone of 
the mind.” Bias, of Priene in Ionia, is quoted, in Herodotus, 
as the author of an advice to the lonians to quit their country , and 
found a common city in Sardinia. He seems to have taken an ac- 
tive part in all civil affairs. His reputed maxims are plain and 
homely — the elementary principles of morals. Mitylene in Les- 
bos boasted the celebrated Pittacus. (PITTACUS BEGAN TO 
GOVERN B. C. 589, RESIGNED 579; ONE OF THE WISE 
MEN 586, DIED 569.] He rose to the tyranny of the government by 
the free voice of the people ; enjoyed it ten years , and voluntarily 
resigned it, as having only borne the dignity while the state re- 
quired the direction of a single leader. It was a maxim with him, 
for which he is reproved by Plato, “That to be good is hard.” 
His favourite precept was “Know occasion : ” and this he amplified 
in another, (if rightly attributed to him,) “ To foresee and prevent 
dangers is the province of the wise — to direct them when they 
come, of Che brave.” 

XV. Of Solon , the greatest of the seven , I shall hereafter 
speak at length. I pass now to Thales ; — the founder of Philo- 
sophy, in its scientific sense — the Speculative in contradistinc- 
tion to the Moral: — Although an ardent republican, Thales 
alone, of the seven sages, appears to have led a private and stu- 
dious life. He travelled into Crete, Asia, and at a later period 
into Egypt. According to Laertius , Egypt taught him geometry. 
He is supposed to have derived his astrological notions from 
Phoenicia. But this he might easily have done without visiting the 
Phoenician states. Returning to Miletus, he obtained his title of 
Wise.* Much learning has been exhausted upon his doctrines to 

* Attributed also to Thales ; Stob. Serin. 

** Aristotle relates (Pol. lib. i.) a singular anecdote of the means 
whereby this philosopher acquired wealth. His skill in meteorology made 
him foresee that there would be one season an extraordinary crop of 
olives. He hired during the previous winter all the oil-presses in Chios 
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very little purpose. [THALES BORN B. C. 639 , ONF OF THE 
WISE MEN 586.] They were of small value, save as they led to 
the most valuable of all philosophies — that of experiment. They 
were not new probably even in Greece,* and of their utility the fol- 
lowing brief sketch will enable the reader to judge for himself. 

He maintained that water, or rather humidity, was the origin 
of all things , though he allowed mind or intellect (voi/c) to be the 
impelling principle. And one of his arguments in favour of humi- 
dity , as rendered to us by Plutarch and Stobsus , is pretty nearly 
as follows: — “Because fire, even in the sun and the stars, is 
nourished by vapours proceeding from humidity , — and , there- 
fore , the whole world consists of the same." Of the world , he 
supposed the whole to be animated by, and full of, the Divinity — 
its Creator — that in it was no vacuum — that matter was fluid and 
variable.** 

He maintained the stars and sun to be earthly , and the moon 
of the same nature as the sun, but illumined by it. Somewhat more 
valuable would appear to have been his geometrical science , could 
we with accuracy attribute to Thales, many problems claimed also, 
and more probably, by Pythagoras, and later reasoners. He is 
asserted to have measured the Pyramids by their shadows. He 
cultivated astronomy and astrology ; and Laertius declares him to 


and Miletus, employing his scanty fortune in advances to tne several 
proprietors. When the approaching season showed the ripening crops, 
every man wished to provide olive presses as quickly as possible; and 
Thales, having them all, let them at a high price. His monopoly made 
his fortune, and he showed to his friends, says Aristotle, that it was 
very easy for philosophers to be rich if they desire it, though such is not 
their principal desire; — philosophy does not find the same facilities 
now-a-days. 

* Thus Homer is cited in proof of the progenital humidity, 
“'Jlxfctvoq oaniQ ybtaiq navrtaai ” 

The Bryant race of speculators would attack us at once with “the spirit 
moving on the face of the waters.” It was not an uncommon opinion in 
Greece that chaos was first water settling into slime, and then into earth ; 
and there are good but not sufficient reasons to attribute a similar, and 
of course earlier, notion to the Phoenicians , and still more perhaps to 
the Indians. 

** Plut. de Plac. Phil. 
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have been the first Greek that foretold eclipses. The yet higher 
distinction has been claimed for Thales of having introduced 
amongst his countrymen the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. But this sublime truth, though connected with no theory 
of future rewards and punishments , was received in Greece long 
before his time. Perhaps, however, as the expressions of Cicero 
indicate , Thales might be the first who attempted to give reasons 
for what was believed. His reasons were, nevertheless, suf- 
ficiently crude and puerile ; and having declared it the property of 
the soul to move itself, and other things , he was forced to give a 
soul to the load-stone, because it moved iron ! 

These fantastic doctrines examined, and his geometrical disco- 
veries dubious , it may be asked , what did Thales effect for philo- 
sophy? — Chiefly this : he gave reasons for opinions — he aroused 
the dormant spirit of inquiry — he did for truths what the legisla- 
tors of his age did for the people — left them active and stirring to 
free and vigorous competition. He took Wisdom out of despotism, 
and placed her in a republic — he was in harmony with the great 
principle of his age , which was investigation , and not tradition ; 
and thus he became the first example of that great truth — that to 
think freely is the first step to thinking well. It fortunately hap- 
pened, too, that his moral theories , however inadequately argued 
upon , were noble and exalting. He contended for the providence 
of a God , as well as for the immortality of man. He asserted vice 
to be the most hateful , virtue the most profitable , of all things.* 
He waged war on that vulgar tenacity of life which is the enemy to 
all that is most spiritual and most enterprising in our natures , and 
maintained that between life and death there is no difference — the 
fitting deduction from a belief in the continuous existence of the 
soul.** His especial maxim was the celebrated precept, “Know 
thyself.” His influence was vigorous and immediate. How far 
he created philosophy may be doubtful , but he created philoso- 
phers. From the prolific intelligence which his fame and re- 
searches called into being, sprang a new race of thoughts , which 
continued in unbroken succession until they begat descendants 

* Ap. Stob. Serm. ** Laert. 
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illustrious and immortal. Without the hardy errors of Thales, 
Socrates might have spent his life in spoiling marble , Plato might 
have been only a tenth rate poet, and Aristotle an intriguing peda- 
gogue. 

XVI. With this, 1 close my introductory chapters, and pro- 
ceed from Dissertation into History ; — pleased that our general 
survey of Greece should conclude with an acknowledgment of our 
obligations to the Ionian colonies. Soon, from the contemplation 
of those enchanting climes; — of the extended commerce, and 
the brilliant genius of the people; — the birth-place of the epic 
and the lyric muse, the first home of History, of Philosophy , of 
Art; — soon, from our survey of the rise and splendour of the 
Asiatic Ionians, we turn to the agony of their struggles — the ca- 
tastrophe of their fall. Those wonderful children of Greece had 
something kindred with the precocious intellect that is often the 
hectic symptom of premature decline. Originating, advancing 
nearly all which the imagination or the reason can produce , while 
yet in that social youth which promised a long, and a yet more 
glorious existence — while even their great Parent herself had 
scarcely emerged from the long pupilage of nations they fell into 
the feebleness of age ! Amidst the vital struggles , followed by the 
palsied and prostrate exhaustion , of her Ionian children, the ma- 
jestic Athens suddenly arose from the obscurity of the Past, to an 
empire that can never perish until Heroism shall cease to warm. 
Poetry to delight, and Wisdom to instruct, the Future. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The conspiracy of Cylon — loss of Salamis — first appearance of Solon 
— success against the Megarians in the struggle for Salamis — 
Cirrhaean war — Epimenides — political state of Athens — character of 
Solon — his legislation — general view of the Athenian constitution. 

I. Tub first symptom in Athens of the political crisis which, 
as in other of the Grecian states , marked the transition of power 
from the oligarchic to the popular parly, may be detected in the 
laws of Draco. [B. C. 021.] Undue severity in the legislature is the 
ordinary proof of a general discontent : its success is rarely lasting 
eoough to confirm a government — its failure, when confessed, 
invariably strengthens a people. Scarcely had these laws been 
enacted when a formidable conspiracy broke out against the reigning 
oligarchy.* [B. C. 620.] It was during the archonship of Mega- 
cles, (a scion of the great Alcmseonic family, which boasted its 
descent from Nestor,) that the aristocracy was menaced by the 
ambition of an aristocrat. 

Born of an ancient and powerful house , and possessed of con- 
siderable wealth , Cylon , the Athenian , conceived the design of 

• According to Clinton’s chronology, viz. one year after the legis- 
lation of Draco. This emendation of dates formerly received, throws 
considerable light upon the causes of the conspiracy, which perhaps 
took its strength from the unpopularity and failure of Draco’s laws. 
Following the very faulty chronology which pervades his whole work, 
Mr. Mitford makes the attempt of Cylon precede the legislation of 
Draco. 

12 * 
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seizing the citadel, and rendering himself master of the state. He 
had wedded the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, and had 
raised himself into popular reputation several years before , by a 
victory in the Olympic Games. [CYLON VICTOR, B. C. 640.] 
The Delphic oracle was supposed to have inspired him with the 
design ; but it is at least equally probable that the oracle was con- 
sulted after the design had been conceived. The Divine Voice de- 
clared that Cylon should occupy the citadel on the greatest festival 
of Jupiter. By the event it does not appear, however, that he 
selected the proper occasion. Taking advantage of an Olympic 
year, when many of the eilizens were gone to the games , and as- 
sisted with troops by his father-in-law , he seized the citadel. 
Whatever might have been his hopes of popular support — and 
there is reason to believe that he in some measure calculated upon 
it — the lime was evidently unripe for the convulsion , and the 
attempt was unskilfully planned. The Athenians, under Megacles 
and the other archons , took the alarm , and in a general body 
blockaded the citadel. But they grew weary of the length of the 
siege ; many of them fell away , and the contest was abandoned to 
the archons , with full power to act according to their judgment. 
So supine in defence of the liberties of the state are a people who 
have not yet obtained liberty for themselves! 

II. The conspirators were reduced by the failure of food and 
water. Cylon and his brother privately escaped. Of his adherents, 
some perished by famine , others betook themselves to the altars 
in the citadel, claiming, as suppliants, the right of sanctuary. 
The guards of the magistrates, seeing the suppliants about to ex- 
pire from exhaustion, led them from the altar, and put them to 
death. But some of the number were not so scrupulously slaugh- 
tered — massacred around the altars of the Furies. The horror 
excited by a sacrilege so atrocious, may easily be conceived by 
those remembering the humane and reverent superstition of the 
Greeks : — the indifference of the people to the contest was changed 
at once into detestation of the victors. A conspiracy, hitherto 
impotent, rose at once into power by the circumstances of its de- 
feat. Megacles — his whole house — all who had assisted in the 
impiety, were stigmatized with the epithet of “execrable.” The 
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faction , or friends of Cylon , became popular from the odium of 
their enemies — the city was distracted by civil commotions — by 
superstitious apprehensions of the divine anger — and , as the ex- 
cesses of one party are the aliment of the other, so the abhorrence 
of a sacrilege effaced the remembrance of a treason. 

III. The petty state of Megara , which since the earlier ages, 
had, from the dependant of Athens, grown up to the dignity of 
her rival , taking advantage of the internal dissensions in the latter 
city, succeeded in wresting from the Athenian government the isle 
of Salamis. It was not, however, without bitter and repeated 
struggles that Athens at last submitted to the surrender of the isle. 
But, after signal losses and defeats, as nothing is ever more odious 
to the multitude than unsuccessful war, so the popular feeling was 
such as to induce the government to enact a decree , by which it 
was forbidden , upon pain of death , to propose re-asserting the 
Athenian claims. But a law, evidently the offspring of a momen- 
tary passion of disgust or despair, and which could not but have 
been wrung with reluctance from a government, whose conduct it 
tacitly arraigned, and whose military pride it must have mortified, 
was not likely to bind, for any length of time, a gallant aristocracy 
and a susceptible people. Many of the younger portion of the 
community, pining at the dishonour of their country, and eager 
for enterprise, were secretly inclined to countenance any strata- 
gem that might induce the reversal of the decree. 

At this time , there went a report through the city , that a man 
of distinguished birth, indirectly descended from the last of the 
Athenian kings , had incurred the consecrating misfortune of in- 
sanity. Suddenly this person appeared in the market-place, wear- 
ing the peculiar badge that distinguished the sick. * His friends 
were, doubtless, well prepared for his appearance — a crowd, 
some predisposed to favour, others attracted by curiosity, were 
collected round him — and, ascending the stone from which the 
heralds made their proclamations, he began to recite aloud a poem 
upon the loss of Salamis , boldly reproving the cowardice of the 
people, and inciting them again to war. His supposed insanity 

* A cap. 
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protected him from the law — his rank , reputation , and the cir- 
cumstance of his being himself a native of Salamis, conspired to 
give to his exhortation a powerful effect, and the friends he had 
secured to back his attempt, loudly proclaimed their applauding 
sympathy with the spirit of the address. The name of the pre- 
tended madman was Solon , son of Execeslides, the descendant 
of Codrus. 

Plutarch (followed by Mr. Mitford, Mr. Thirlwatl , and other 
modern historians) informs us that the celebrated Pisistratus then 
proceeded to exhort the assembly, and to advocate the renewal of 
the war — an account that is liable to this slight objection , that 
Pisistratus at that time was not born ! * 


* Tbe expedition against Salamis underSolon preceded the arrival of 
Epimenides at Athens, which was in 596. The legislation of Solon was 
b. c. 594 — the first tyranny of Pisistratus b. c. 560; vii. thirty-four 
years after Solon’s legislation, and at least thirty-seven years after 
Solon’s expedition to Salamis. But Pisistratus lived thirty-three years 
after his first usurpation , so that if be bad acted in the first expedition to 
Salamis , be would have lived to an age little short of one hundred , and 
been considerably past eighty at the time of his third most brilliant and 
most energetic government 1 The most probable date for the birth of 
Pisistratus is that assigned by Mr. Clinton, about b. c. 595, somewhat 
subsequent to Solon’s expedition to Salamis, and only about a year prior 
to Solon’s legislation. According to this date, Pisistratus would have 
been about sixty-eight at the time of his death. The error of Plutarch 
evidently arose from his confounding two wars with Megara for Salamis, 
attended with similar results — the first led by Solon, the second by 
Pisistratus. I am the more surprised that Mr. Thirlwall should have 
fallen into the error of making Pisistratus contemporary with Solon in 
this affair, because he would fix the dale of the recovery of Salamis at 
b. c. 604, (see note to Thirlwall’s Greece, p. 25, vol. ii.,) and would sup- 
pose Solon to be about thirty-two at that lime, (viz. twenty-six years old 
in 612 b. c.) (See Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 23, note.) Now, as Pisistratus 
could not have been well less than twenty-one, to have taken so promi- 
nent a share as that ascribed to him by Plutarch and his modern fol- 
lowers, in the expedition, he must, according to such hypothesis, have 
been only eleven years younger than Solon, have perpetrated his first ty- 
ranny just before Solon died of old age, and married a second wife when 
be was near eighty! Had this been the case, the relations of the lady 
could not reasonably have been angry that the marriage was not con- 
summated! 
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IV. The stratagem and the eloquence of Solon produced its 
natural effect upon his spirited and exciteable audience, and the 
public enthusiasm permitted the oligarchical government to pro- 
pose and effect the repeal of the law. * An expedition was decreed 
and planned, and Solon was invested with its command. It was 
but a brief struggle to recover the little island of Salamis : with 
one galley of thirty oars and a number of fishing craft , Solon made 
for Salamis, took a vessel sent to reconnoitre by the Megarians, 
manned it with his own soldiers , who were ordered to return to 
the city with such caution as might prevent the Megarians disco- 
vering the exchange , onboard, of foes for friends; and then with 
the rest of his force he engaged the enemy by land , while those in 
the ship captured the city. In conformity with this version of the 
campaign, (which I have selected in preference to another recorded 
by Plutarch,) an Athenian ship once a-year passed silently to 
Salamis — the inhabitants rushed clamouring down to meet it — 
an armed man leapt ashore, and ran shouting to the Promontory 
of Sciradium, near which was long existent a temple erected and 
dedicated to Mars by Solon. 

But the brave and resolute Megarians were not men to be dis- 
heartened by a single reverse ; they persisted in the contest — 
losses were sustained on either side, and at length both states 
agreed to refer their several claims on the sovereignty of the island 
to the decision of Spartan arbiters. And this appeal from arms to 
arbitration is a proof how much throughout Greece had extended 
that spirit of civilisation which is but an extension of the sense of 
justice. Both parties sought to ground their claims upon ancient 
and traditional rights. Solon is said to have assisted the demand 
of his countrymen by a quotation, asserted to have been spuriously 

* We cannot suppose, as the careless and confused Plutarch would 
imply, that the people, or popular assembly, reversed the decree; the 
government was not then democratic, but popular assemblies existed, 
which, in extraordinary cases —especially, perhaps, in the case of war — 
it was necessary to propitiate, and customary to appeal to. 1 make no 
doubt that it was with the countenance and consent of the archons that 
Solon made bis address to the people, preparing them to receive the re- 
peal of the decree, which without their approbation it might be unsafe to 
propose. 
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interpolated , from Homer’s catalogue of the ships which appeared 
to imply the ancient connexion of Salaruis and Athens;* and 
whether or not this was actually done, the very tradition that it 
was done, nearly half a century before the first usurpation of Pi- 
sistratus, is a proof of the great authority of Homer in that age, 
and how largely the services rendered by Pisistratus , many years 
afterwards , to the Homeric poems , have been exaggerated aud 
misconstrued. The mode of burial in Salamis, agreeable to the 
custom of the Athenians and contrary to that of the Megarians, and 
reference to certain Delphic Oracles, in which the island was 
called ‘Ionian,’ were also adduced in support of the Athenian 
claims. The arbitration of the umpires in favour of Athens only 
suspended hostilities; and the Megarians did not cease to watch 
(and shortly afterwards they found) a fitting occasion to regain a 
settlement so tempting to their ambition. 

V. The credit acquired by Solon in this expedition was shortly 
afterwards greatly increased in the estimation of Greece. In the 
Bay of Corinth was situated a town called Cirrha , inhabited bj a 
fierce and lawless race , who , after devastating the sacred terri- 
tories of Delphi , sacrilegiously besieged the city itself, in the de- 
sire to possess themselves of the treasures which the piety ofGreece 
had accumulated in the Temple of Apollo. Solon appeared at the 
Amphictyonic council , represented the sacrilege of the Cirrheans, 
and persuaded the Greeks to arm in defence of the altars of their 
tutelary God. [CIRRHzEAN WAR COMMENCES B.C. 595.] 
Clisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon , was sent as commander-in-chief 
against the Cirrhaeans ; and (according to Plutarch) the records of 
Delphi inform us that Alcmaeon was the leader of the Athenians. 
The war was not very successful at the onset; the oracle of Apollo 
was consulted, and the answer makes one of the most amusing 
anecdotes of priestcraft. — The besiegers were informed by the god 
that the place would not be reduced until the waves of theCirrhaean 

* At the quotation from Homer is extremely equivocal, merely 
stating that Ajax joined the ships that he led from Salamis with those of 
the Athenians, one cannot but suppose, that if Solon had really taken the 
trouble to forge a verse, he would have had the common sense to forge 
one much more decidedly in favour of his argument. 
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Sea washed the territories of Delphi. The reply perplexed the 
army ; but the superior sagacity of Solon was not slow in discover- 
ing that the holy intention of the oracle was to appropriate the lands 
of the Cirrhxans to the profit of the temple. He therefore advised 
the besiegers to attack and to conquer Cirrha , and to dedicate its 
whole territory to the service of the god. [CIRRH/EAN WAR 
ENDED B.C. 586.] The advice was adopted — Cirrha was taken ; 
it became thenceforth the arsenal of Delphi, and the insulted deity 
had the satisfaction of seeing the sacred lands washed by the waves 
of the Cirrluean Sea. An oracle of this nature was perhaps more 
effectual than the sword of Ciisthenes in preventing future assaults 
on the divine city ! The Pythian games commenced , or were re- 
vived , in celebration of this victory of the Pythian god. 

YI. Meanwhile at Athens — the tranquillity of the state was 
still disturbed by the mortal feud between the party of Cylon and 
the adherents of the Alcmaeonidie — time only served to exasperate 
the desire of vengeance in the one, and increase the indisposition to 
justice in the other. Fortunately, however, the affairs of the state 
were in that crisis which is ever favourable to the authority of an 
individual. There are periods in all constitutions when , amidst 
the excesses of factions , every one submits willingly to an arbiter. 
With the genius that might have made him the destroyer of the 
liberties of his country, Solon had the virtue to constitute himself 
their saviour. He persuaded the families stigmatized with the 
crime of sacrilege , and the epithet of ‘ execrable to- submit to 
the forms of trial ; they were impeached , judged, and condemned 
to exile; the bodies of those whom death had already summoned 
to a sterner tribunal were disinterred , and removed beyond the 
borders of Attica. Nevertheless , the superstitions of the people 
were uoappeased. Strange appearances were beheld in the air, 
and the augurs declared that the entrails of the victims denoted 
that the gods yet demanded a fuller exjuation of the national crime. 

At this time there lived in Crete one of those remarkable men 
common to the early ages of the world , who sought to unite with 
the honours of the sage the mysterious reputation of the magician. 
Epimenides , numbered by some among the seven wise men , was 
revered throughout Greece as one whom a heavenlier genius ani- 
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mated and inspired. Devoted to poetry, this crafty impostor 
carried its prerogatives of fiction into actual life; and when he 
declared — in one of his verses , quoted by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to Titus — that “ the Cretans were great liars," we have no reason 
to exempt the venerable accuser from his own unpatriotic reproach. 
Among the various legends which attach to his memory is a tradi- 
tion that has many a likeness both in northern and eastern fable: — 
he is said to have slept forty-seven * years in a cave, and on his 
waking from that moderate repose , to have been not unreasonably 
surprised to discover the features of the country perfectly changed. 
Returning to Cnossus, of which he was a citizen, strange faces 
everywhere present themselves. At his father’s door he is asked 
his business, and at length, with considerable difficulty, he suc- 
ceeds in making himself known to his younger brother, whom he 
had left a boy, and now recognised in an old decrepit man. “This 
story,” says a philosophical biographei , very gravely, “made a 
considerable sensation” — an assertion not to be doubted; but 
those who were of a more sceptical disposition, imagined that 
Epimenides had spcut the years of his reputed sleep in travelling 
over foreign countries, and thus acquiring from men those intel- 
lectual acquisitions which he more piously referred to the special 
inspiration of the gods. Epimenides did not scruple to preserve 
the mysterious reputation he obtained from this tale by fables 
equally audacious. He endeavoured to persuade the people that 
he waszEacus, and that he frequently visited the earth; he was 
supposed to be fed by the nymphs — was never seen to eat in pub- 
lic — he assumed the attributes of prophecy — and dying in ex- 
treme old age , was honoured by the Cretans as a god. 

In addition to his other spiritual prerogatives, this reviler of 
‘liars’ boasted the power of exorcism, was the first to introduce 
into Greece the custom of purifying public places and private 
abodes, and was deemed peculiarly successful in banishing those 
ominous phantoms which were so injurious to the tranquillity of 
the inhabitants of Athens. Such a man was exactly the person 
born to relieve the fears of the Athenians and accomplish the things 

* Fifty-seven, according to Pliny. 
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dictated by the panting entrails of the sacred victims. Accordingly, 
(just prior to the Cirrhaean war,) a ship was fitted out, in which an 
Athenian named Nicias was sent to Crete enjoined to bring back 
the purifying philosopher , with all that respectful state which his 
celebrity demanded. [B. C. 596.] Epimenides complied with the 
prayer of the Athenians : he arrived at Athens , and completed the 
necessary expiation in a manner somewhat simple for so notable 
an exorcist. He ordered several sheep, some black and some 
white, to be turned loose in the Areopagus , directed them to be 
followed , and wherever they lay down , a sacrifice was ordained 
in honour of some one of the gods. ‘ Hence,’ says the historian 
of the philosophers, ‘you may still see throughout Athens ano- 
nymous altars (t. e. altars uninscribed to a particular god ,) the 
memorials of that propitiation.’ 

The order was obeyed — the sacrifice performed — and the 
phantoms were seen no more. Although an impostor, Epime- 
nides was a man of sagacity and genius. He restrained the excess 
of funereal lamentation, which often led to unseasonable inter- 
ruptions of business, and conduced to fallacious impressions of 
morality; and in return he accustomed the Athenians to those 
regular habits of prayer and divine worship , which ever tend to 
regulate and systematize the character of a people. He formed 
the closest intimacy with Solon , and many of the subsequent laws 
of the Athenian are said by Plutarch to have been suggested by the 
wisdom of the Cnossian sage. When the time arrived for the de- 
parture of Epimenides, the Athenians would have presented him 
with a talent in reward of his services, but the philosopher refused 
the olfer; he besought the Athenians to a firm alliance with his 
countrymen ; accepted of no other remuneration than a branch of 
the sacred olive which adorned the citadel, and was supposed the 
primaeval gift of Minerva, and returned to his native city, — pro- 
ving that a mar ,n those days might bean impostor without seeking 
any other reward than the gratuitous honour of the profession. 

VII. With the departure of Epimenides, his spells appear to 
have ceased ; new disputes and new factions arose; and having no 
other crimes to expiate, the Athenians fell with one accord upon 
those of the government. Three parties — the Mountaineers, the 
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Lowlanders, aad the Coaslmen — each advocating a different 
form of constitution , dislracted the state by a common discontent 
with the constitution that existed, — the three parties , which, if 
we glance to the experience of modern times, we might almost 
believe that no free state can ever be without — viz. the respective 
advocates of the oligarchic , the mixed, and the democratic govern- 
ment. The habits of life ever produce among classes the political 
principles by which they are severally regulated. The inhabitants 
of the mountainous district, free, rude, and hardy, were at- 
tached to a democracy; the possessors of the plains were the 
powerful families who inclined to an oligarchy, although, as in 
all aristocracies , many of them united , but with more moderate 
views, in the measures of the democratic party; and they who, 
living by the coast, were engaged in those commercial pursuits 
which at once produce an inclination to liberty , yet a fear of its 
excess , a jealousy of the insolence of the nobles , yet an appre- 
hension of the licentiousness of the mob , arrayed themselves in 
favour of that mixed form of government — half oligarchic and half 
popular — which is usually thp most acceptable to the middle 
classes of an enterprising people. But there was a still more fear- 
ful division than these, the three legitimate parties, now existing 
in Athens: a division, not of principle, but of feeling — that 
menacing division which , like the cracks in the soil , portending 
earthquake , as it gradually widens , is the symptom of convulsions 
that level and destroy , — the division , in one word , of the Rich 
and the Poor — the Havenots and the Haves. Under an oligarchy, 
that most griping and covetous of all forms of government, the 
inequality of fortunes had become intolerably grievous; so greatly 
were the poor in debt to the rich, that* they were obliged to pay 
the latter a sixth of the produce of the land , or else to engage their 
personal labour to their creditors , who might seize their persons 
in default of payment. Some were thus reduced to slavery , others 
sold to foreigners. Parents disposed of their children to clear their 
debts , and many , to avoid servitude, in stealth deserted the land. 
But a large body of the distressed , men more sturdy and united , 

* Plut. in ViU Sol. 
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resolved to resist the iron pressure of the law: they formed the 
design of abolishing debts — dividing the land — re-modelling the 
commonwealth; they looked around for a leader, and fiied their 
hopes on Solon. In the impatience of the poor, in the terror ot 
the rich , liberty had lost its charms , and it was no uncommon nor 
partial hope that a monarchy might be founded On the ruins of an 
oligarchy already menaced with dissolution. 

VIII. Solon acted during these disturbances with more than 
his usual sagacity, and therefore, perhaps, with less than his 
usual energy. He held himself backward and aloof, allowing 
either party to interpret , as it best pleased , ambiguous and ora- 
cular phrases, obnoxious to none, for he had the advantage of 
being rich without the odium of extortion , and popular without 
the degradation of poverty. “Phanias, the Lesbian,” (so slates 
the biographer of Solon,) “asserts that to save the state he in- 
trigued with both parties , promising to the poor a division of the 
lands , to the rich a confirmation of their claims ; ” an assertion 
highly agreeable to the finesse and subtlety of his character. Ap- 
pearing loth to take upon himself the administration of affairs , it 
was pressed upon him the more eagerly; and at length he was 
elected to the triple office of archon , arbitrator , and lawgiver ; 
the destinies of Athens were unhesitatingly placed within his 
hands; all men hoped from him all things ; opposing parties con- 
curred in urging him to assume the supreme authority of king; 
oracles were quoted in his favour, and his friends asserted, that 
to want the ambition of a monarch was to fail in the proper courage 
of a man. [B. C. 594.) Thus supported, thus encouraged, 
Solon proceeded to his august and immortal task of legislation. 

IX. Let us here pause to examine , by such light as is be- 
queathed us, the character of Solon. Agreeably to the theory of 
his favourite maxim , which made moderation the essence of wis- 
dom, he seems to have generally favoured, in politics, the mid- 
dle party , and , in his own actions , to have been singular for that 
energy which is the equilibrium of indifference and of rashness. 
Elevated into supreme and unquestioned power — urged on all 
sides to pass from the office of the legislator to the dignity of the 
prince — his ambition never passed the line which his virtue die— 
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tated to his genius. “Tyranny,” said Solon, “is a fair field, 
but it has no outlet.” A subtle, as well as a noble, saying; it 
implies that he who has once made himself the master of the state 
has no option as to the means by which he must continue his power. 
Possessed of that fearful authority , his first object is to rule , and 
it becomes a secondary object to rule well. ‘Tyranny has, indeed, 
no outlet! ’ The few, whom in modern times we have seen endowed 
with a similar spirit of self-control , have attracted our admiration 
by their honesty rather than their intellect; and the sceptic in 
human virtue has ascribed the purity of Washington as much to 
the mediocrity of his genius as to the sincerity of his patriotism : — 
the coarseness of vulgar ambition can sympathize but little with 
those who refuse a throne. But in Solon there is no disparity be- 
tween the Mental and the Moral, nor can we account for the mo- 
deration of his views by affecting doubt of the extent of his powers. 
His natural genius was versatile and luxuriant. As an orator, he 
was the first, according to Cicero, who originated the logical and 
brilliant rhetoric which afterwards distinguished the Athenians. 
As a poet , we have the assurance of Plato that , could he have de- 
voted himself solely to the art, even Homer would not have ex- 
celled him. And though these panegyrics of later writers are to be 
received with considerable qualification — though we may feel as- 
sured that Solon could never have been either a Demosthenes or a 
Homer — yet we have sufficient evidence in his history to prove 
him to have been eloquent — sufficient in the few remains of his 
verses to attest poetical talent of no ordinary standard. As a 
soldier, he seems to have been a dexterous master of the tactics of 
that primitive day in which military science consisted chiefly in the 
stratagems of a ready wit and a bold invention. As a negociator, 
the success with which, out of elements so jarring and distracted, 
he created an harmonious system of society and law , is an unan- 
swerable evidence not more of the soundness of his theories than 
of his practical knowledge of mankind. The sayings imputed to 
him which can be most reasonably considered authentic, evince 
much delicacy of observation. Whatever his ideal of good govern- 
ment, he knew well that great secret of statesmanship , never to 
carry speculative doctrines too far beyond the reach of the age to 
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which they are to be applied. Asked if he had given the Athenians 
the best of laws , his answer was , “The best laws they are capable 
of receiving.” His legislation , therefore , was no vague collection 
of inapplicable principles. While it has been the origin of all 
subsequent law, — while, adopted by the Romans, it makes at 
this day the uuiversal spirit which animates the codes and con- 
stitutions of Europe — it was moulded to the habits, the manners, 
and the condition of the people whom it was intended to enlighten, 
to harmonize , and to guide. He was no gloomy ascetic , such as 
a false philosophy produces, affecting the barren sublimity of an 
indolent seclusion ; open of access to all , free and frank of de- 
meanour , he found wisdom as much in the market-place as the 
cell. He aped no coxcombical contempt of pleasure , no fanatical 
disdain of wealth ; hospitable , and even sumptuous, in his habits 
of life , he seemed desirous of proving that truly to be wise is 
honestly to enjoy. The fragments of his verses which have come 
down to us are chiefly egotistical : they refer to his own private 
sentiments, or public views, and inform us with a noble pride, 

* that if reproached with his lack of ambition , he finds a kingdom 
in the consciousness of his unsullied name.’ With all these quali- 
ties, he apparently united much of that craft and spirit of artifice 
which, according to all history, sacred as well as profane, it was 
not deemed sinful in patriarch or philosopher to iudulge. Where 
he could not win his object by reason , he could stoop to attain it 
by the affectation of madness. And this quality of craft was neces- 
sary perhaps, in that age, to accomplish the full utilities of his 
career. However he might feign or dissimulate , the end before 
him was invariably excellent and patriotic : and the purity of his 
private morals harmonized with that of his political ambition. 
What Socrates was to the philosophy of reflection , Solon was to 
the philosophy of action. 

X. The first law that Solon enacted in his new capacity was 
bold and decisive. No revolution can ever satisfy a people if it 
does not lessen their burthens. Poverty disposes men to innova- 
tion only because innovation promises relief. Solon therefore ap- 
plied himself resolutely, and at once , to the great source of dis- 
sension between the rich and the poor — namely , the enormous 
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accumulation of debt which had been incurred by the latter , with 
slavery, the penalty of default. He induced the creditors to ac- 
cept the compromise of their debts : whether absolutely cancelling 
the amount, or merely reducing the interest and debasing the coin, 
is a matter of some dispute; the greater number of authorities in- 
cline to the former supposition , and Plutarch quotes the words of 
Solon himself in proof of the bolder hypothesis , although they by 
no means warrant such an interpretation. And to remove for ever 
the renewal of the greatest grievance in connexion with the past 
distresses , he enacted a law that no man hereafter could sell him- 
self in slavery for the discharge of a debt. Even such as were al- 
ready enslaved were emancipated, and those sold by their credi- 
tors into foreign countries were ransomed, and restored to their 
native land. But , though (from the necessity of the limes) Solon 
went to this desperate extent of remedy, comparable in our age 
only to the formal sanction of a national bankruptcy, he rejected 
with firmness the wild desire of a division of lands. There may be 
abuses in the contraction of debts which require far sterner altera- 
tives than the inequalities of property. He contented himself in 
respect to the latter with a law which set a limit to the purchase of 
land — a theory of legislation not sufficiently to be praised, if it 
were possible to enforce it.* At first, these measures felt short 
of the popular expectation , excited by the example of Sparta into 
the hope of an equality of fortunes; but the reaction soon came. 
A public sacrifice was offered in honour of the discharge of debt, 
and the authority of the lawgiver was corroborated and enlarged. 
Solon was not one of those politicians who vibrate alternately be- 
tween the popular and the aristocratic principles , imagining that 
the concession of to-day ought necessarily to father the denial of 
to-morrow. He knew mankind too deeply not to be aware that 
there is no statesman whom the populace suspect like the one who 
commences authority with a bold reform , only to continue it with 
hesitating expedients. His very next measure was more vigorous 
and more unexceptionable than the first. The evil of the laws of 
Draco was not that they were severe , Rut that they were inefficient. 

* Arist. Pol. lib. ii. c. 8. 
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Id legislation , characters of blood are always traced upon tablets 
of sand. With one stroke Solon annihilated the whole of these 
laws , with the exception of that (an ancient and acknowledged 
ordinance) which related to homicide; he affixed , in exchange, to 
various crimes — to theft, to rape, to slander, to adultery — 
punishments proportioned to the offence. It is remarkable that in 
the spirit of his laws he appealed greatly to the sense of honour and 
the fear of shame , and made it one of his severest penalties to be 
styled ati/ioq or unhonoured — a theory, that while it suited the 
existent, went far to ennoble the future, character of the Athenians. 
In the same spirit the children of those who perished in war were 
educated at the public charge — arriving at maturity, they were 
presented with a suit of armour, settled in their respective callings, 
and honoured with principal seats in all public assemblies. That 
is a wise principle of a state which makes us grateful to its pen- 
sioners, and bids us regard in those supported at the public charge 
the reverent memorials of the public service.* Solon had the 
magnanimity to preclude , by his own hand , a dangerous tempta- 
tion to his own ambition, and assigned death to the man who 
aspired to the sole dominion of the commonwealth. He put a 
check to the jobbing interests and importunate canvass of indivi- 
duals, by allowing no one to propose a law in favour of a single 
person , unless he had obtained the votes of six thousand citizens ; 
and he secured the quiet of a city exposed to the licence of power- 
ful factions, by forbidding men to appear armed in the streets, 
unless in cases of imminent exigence. 

XI. The most memorable of Solon’s sayings illustrates the 
theory of the social fabric he erected. When asked bow injustice 
should be banished from a commonwealth? he answered, "by 
making all men interested in the injustice done to each ;** — an 
answer embodying the whole soul of liberty. His innovations in 
the mere forms of the ancient constitution do not appear to have 


* This regulation is probably of later date than the time at Solon. 
To Pisistralus is referred a law for disabled citizens, though its sug- 
gestion is ascribed to Solon. It was, however, a law that evidently 
grew out of the principles of Solon. 

At hem. I. J3 
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been considerable; he rather added than destroyed. Thus he 
maintained or revived the senate of the aristocracy ; but to check 
its authority he created a People. The four ancient tribes,* long 
subdivided into minor sections, were retained. Foreigners, who 
had transported for a permanence their property and families to 
Athens, and abandoned all connexion with their own countries, 
were admitted to swell the numbers of the free population. This 
made the constituent body. At the age of eighteen , each citizen 
was liable to military duties within the limits of Attica : at the age 
of twenty he attained his majority, and became entitled to a vote in 
the popular assembly, and to all the other rights of citizenship. 
Every free Athenian of the age of twenty was thus admitted to a 
vote in the legislature. But the possession of a very considerable 
estate was necessary to the attainment of the higher offices. Thus, 
while the people exercised universal suffrage in voting , the choice 
of candidates was still confined to an oligarchy. Four distinct 
ranks were acknowledged; not according, as hitherto, to here- 
ditary descent , but the possession of property. They whose in- 
come yielded five hundred measures in any commodity, dry or 


* A tribe contained three phratries, or fraternities — a phratry 
contained three genea or clans — a genos or clan was composed of thirty 
heads of families. As the population, both in the aggregate and in 
these divisions, must have been exposed to constant fluctuations, the 
aforesaid numbers were most probably what we may describe as a fiction 
inlaw, as Boeckh (Pol. Econ. of Athens, vol. i. p. 47, English transla- 
tion,) observes, “in the same manner that the Romans called the cap- 
tain a centurion, even if he commanded sixty men, so a family might 
have been called a roiaxdq, (i. e. a thirtiad,) although it contained fifty 
or more persons.” It has been conjectured indeed by some, that from 
a class not included in these families, vacancies in the phratries were 
filled up; but this seems to be a less probable supposition than that 
which I have staled above. If the numbers in Pollux were taken from a 
census in the time of Solon, the four tribes at that time contained three 
hundred and sixty families , each family consisting of thirty persons; 
this would give a total population of ten thousand eight hundred free 
citizens. It was not long before that population nearly doubled itself, 
but the titles of the subdivisions remained the same. I reserve for an 
appendix a more detailed and critical view of the vehement but tedious 
disputes of the learned on the complicated subject of the Athenian tribes 
and families. 
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liquid, were placed in the first rank, under the title of Pentacosio- 
medimnians. The second class, termed Hippeis, knights or horse- 
men , was composed of those whose estates yielded three hun- 
dred measures. Each man belonging to it was obliged to keep a 
horse for the public service , and to enlist himself, if called upon, 
in the cavalry of the military forces ; (the members of either of 
these higher classes were exempt, however, from serving on board 
ship, or in the infantry, unless entrusted with some command.) 
The third class was composed of those possessing two hundred * 
measures, and called Zeugitae ; and the fourth and most numerous 
class comprehended , under the name of Thetes , the bulk of the 
mon-inslaved working population , whose property fell short of the 
qualification required for the Zeugitae. Glancing over these divi- 
sions , we are struck by their similarity to the ranks amongst our 
own northern and feudal ancestry, corresponding to the nobles, 
the knights, the burgesses, and the labouring classes, which have 
so long made, and still constitute, the demarcations of society in 
modern Europe. The members of the first class were alone eligi- 
ble to the highest offices as archons , those of the three first classes 
to the political assembly of the Four Hundred , (which I shall pre- 
sently describe,) and to some minor magistracies; the members 
of the fourth class were excluded from all office , unless , as they 
voted in the popular assembly, they may be said to have had a 
share in the legislature, and to exercise, in extraordinary causes, 
judicial authority. At the same time no hereditary barrier excluded 
them from the hopes so dear to human aspirations. They had only 
to acquire the necessary fortune in order to enjoy the privilege of 
their superiors. And, accordingly, we find, by an inscription 

* Boeckb (Pub. Econ. of Athens, book iv. chap, v.) contends, from 
a law preserved by Demosthenes, that the number of measures for the 
zeugitie was only one hundred and fifty. But his argument, derived 
from the analogy of the sum to be given to an heiress by her nearest re- 
lation if he refused to marry her, is by no means convincing enough to 
induce us to reject the proportion of two hundred measures, “preserved 
(as Boeckh confesses) by all writers,” especially as in the time of De- 
mosthenes, Boeckh himself, in a subsequent passage, rightly ob- 
serves, that the names of zeugite, &c. could only apply to new classes 
introduced in the place of those instituted by Solon. 

13 * 
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on the Acropolis, recorded in Pollux, that Anthemion, of the 
lowest class, was suddenly raised to the rank of knight.* 

XII. We perceive from these divisions of rank, that the main 
principle of Solon’s constitution was founded, not upon birth, but 
wealth. He instituted what was called a timocracy , viz. an aris- 
tocracy of property; based upon democratic institutions of popular 
jurisdiction, election, and appeal. Conformably to the principle 
which pervades all states that make property the qualification for 
office, to property the general taxation was apportioned : And this, 
upon a graduated scale , severe to the first class , and completely 
exonerating the lowest. The ranks of the citizens thus established, 
the constitution acknowledged three great councils or branches of 
legislature. The first was that of the venerable Areopagus. We 
have already seen that this institution had long existed amongst the 
Athenians ; but of late it had fallen into some obscurity or neglect, 
and was not even referred to in the laws of Draco. Solon continued 
the name of'the assembly, but remodelled its constitution. An- 
ciently it had probably embraced all the Eupatrids. Solon defined 
the claims of the aspirants to that official dignity, and ordained 
that no one should be admitted to the areopagus who had not filled 
the situation of archon — an ordeal which implied not only the ne- 
cessity of the highest rank, but, as I shall presently note, of sober 
character and unblemished integrity. 

The remotest traditions clothed the very name of this assembly 
with majesty and awe. Holding their council on the sacred hill 
consecrated to Mars, fable asserted that the God of battle had him- 
self been arraigned before its tribunal. Solon exerted his imagi- 
nation to sustain the grandeur of its associations. Every distinc- 
tion was lavished upon senators who, in the spirit of his laws, 
could only pass from the temple of Virtue to that of Honour. Be- 
fore their jurisdiction all species of crime might be arraigned — 
they had equal power to reward and to punish. From the guilt of 
murder to the negative offence of idleness,* their control extended — 

* With respect to the value of “a measure *' in that lime, it was 
estimated at a drachma, and a drachma was the price of a sheep. 

** The law against idleness is attributable rather to Pisislratus than 
Solon. 
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the consecratrion of altars to new deities, the penalties affixed 
to impiety , were at their decision , and in their charge. Theirs 
was the illimitable authority to scrutinize the lives of men — they 
attended public meetings and solemn sacrifices, to preserve order 
by the majesty of their presence. The custody of the laws and the 
management of the public funds, the superintendence of the edu- 
cation of youth, were committed to their care. Despite their 
power, they interfered but little in the management of political 
affairs, save in cases of imminent danger. Their duties, grave, 
tranquil, and solemn, held them aloof from the stir of temporary 
agitation. They were the last great refuge of the stale, to which 
on common occasions it was almost profanity to appeal. Their 
very demeanor was modelled to harmonize with the reputation of 
their virtues, and the dignity of their office. It was forbidden to 
laugh in their assembly — no archon w ho had been seen in a public 
tavern could be admitted to their order,* and for an areopagitc to 
compose a comedy was a matter of special prohibition.** They 
sate in the open air, in common with all courts having cognizance 
of murder. If the business before them was great and various, 
they were wont to divide themselves into committees , to each of 
which the several causes were assigued by lot, so that no man 
knowing the cause he was to adjudge could be assailed with the im- 
putation of dishonest or partial prepossession. After duly hearing 
both parties , they gave their judgment with proverbial gravity and 
silence. The institution of the ballot (a subsequent custom) afford- 
ed secrecy to their award — a proceeding necessary amidst the 
jealousy and power of factions, to preserve their judgment unbiassed 
by personal fear , and the abolition of w hich we shall sec hereafter 
was among the causes that crushed for awhile the liberties of 
Athens. A brazen urn received the suffrages of condemnation — 
one of wood those of acquittal. Such was the character and con- 
slilulionof theARBOPAGUS.*** 

* Athenteus, lib. xiv. 

** Plutarch de GloriA Athen. I do not in this sketch entirely confine 
myself to Solon’s regulations respecting the arcopagus. 

*** The number of the areopagites depending upon the number of the 
archons, was necessarily Quctualing and uncertain. An archon was not 
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XIII. The second legislative council ordained or revived by 
Solon, consisted of a Senate composed, first of four hundred, and 
many years afterwards of five hundred members. To this council 
all, save the lowest and most numerous class, were eligible , pro- 
vided they had passed, or attained, the age of thirty. It was rather 
a chance assembly than a representative one. The manner of its 
election appears not more elaborate than clumsy. To every ward 
there was a president, called Phylarchus. This magistrate on a 
certain day in the year gave in the names of all the persons within 
his district entitled to the honour of serving in the council , and 
desirous of enjoying it. These names were inscribed on brazen 
tablets, and cast into a certain vessel. In another vessel was placed 
an equal number of beans; supposing the number of candidates to 
be returned by each tribe to be (as it at first was) a hundred , there 
were one hundred white beans put into the vessel — the rest were 
black. Then the names of the candidates and the beans were 
drawn out one by one ; and each candidate who had the good for- 
tune to have his name drawn out together with a white bean , be- 
came a member of the senate. Thus the constitution of each suc- 
ceeding senate might differ from the last — might, so far from 
representing the people, contradict their wishes — was utterly a 
matter of hazard and chance; and when Mr. Mitford informs us 
that the Assembly of the People was the great foundation of evil in 
the Athenian constitution, it appears that to the capricious and un- 
satisfactory election of this council we may safely impute many of 
the inconsistencies and changes which that historian attributes en- 
tirely to the more popular assembly.* To this council were en- 
trusted powers less extensive in theory than those of the Areopagus, 


necessarily admitted to the areopagus. He previously underwent a rigo- 
rous and severe examination of the manner in which he had discharged 
the duties of his office, and was liable to expulsion upon proofs of im- 
morality or unworlbiness. 

* Some modern writers have contended, that at the time of Solon 
the members of the council were not chosen by lot: their arguments are 
not to me very satisfactory. But if merely a delegation of the Eupatrids, 
as such writers suppose, the council would be still more vicious in its 
constitution. 
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but far more actively exerted. Its members inspected the fleet (when 
a fleet was afterwards established) — they appointed jailors of pri- 
sons — they examined the accounts of magistrates at the termination 
of their oflice; these were minor duties; — to them was allotted also 
an authority in other departments, of a much higher and more 
complicated nature. To them was given the dark and fearful 
extent of power which enabled them to examine and to punish per- 
sons accused of offences unspecilied by any peculiar law* — an 
ordinance than which, had less attention been paid to popular 
control, the wildest ambition of despotism would have required no 
broader base for its designs. A power to punish crimes unspeci- 
fied by law is a power above law , and ignorance or corruption may 
easily distort innocence itself into crime. But the main duty of 
the Four Hundred was to prepare the laws to be submitted to the 
Assembly of the People — the great popular tribunal which we are 
about presently to consider. Nor could any law , according to So- 
lon , be introduced into that assembly until it had undergone the 
deliberation, and received the sanction , of this preliminary coun- 
cil. With them, therefore, was thk origin of all legisla- 
tion. In proportion to these discretionary powers was the exa- 
mination the members of the council underwent. Previous to the 
admission of any candidate, his life, bis character, and his actions, 
were submitted to a vigorous scrutiny.** The senators then took a 
solemn oath, that they would endeavour to promote thepubliegood, 
and the highest punishment they were allowed to inflict was a 
penalty of five hundred drachmas. If that punishment were deemed 
by them insufficient, the criminal was referred to the regular 
courts of law. At the expiration of their trust , which expired with 
each year, the senators gave an account of their conduct, and the 
senate itself punished any- offence of its members: so severe 
were its inflictions , that a man expelled from the senate was eligi- 
ble as a judge — a proof that expulsion was a punishment awarded 
to no heinous offence.*** 

* Pollux. 

** zEschines in Timarch. 

*** Each member was paid (as in England once, as in America at 
this day) a moderate sum (one drachma) for his maintenance, and at the 
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The members of each tribe presided in turn over the rest ,* un- 
der the name of Prytanes. It was the duty of the prytanes to as- 
semble the senate, which was usually every day, and to keep order 
in the great assembly of the people. These were again subdivided 
into the Proedri , who presided weekly over the rest, while one of 
this number, appointed by lot, was the chief president, (orEpis- 
tates , ) of the whole council ; to him were intrusted the keys of 
the citadel and the treasury, and a wholesome jealousy of this two- 
fold trust limited its exercise to a single day. Each member gave 
notice in writing of any motion he intended to make — the pry- 
tanes had the prior right to propound the question , and afterwards 
it became matter of open discussion — they decided by ballot 
whether to reject or adopt it ; if accepted, it was then submitted to 
the Assembly of the People , who ratified or refused the law which 
they might not originate. 

Such was the constitution of the Athenian Council, one resem- 
bling in many points to the common features of all modern legis- 
lative assemblies. 

XIV. At the Great Assembly of the People , to which we now 
arrive, all freemen of the age of discretion, save only those branded 
by law with the opprobrium of atimos, (unhonoured,) ** were ad- 
missible. At the time of Solon, this assembly was by no means of 
the importance to which it afterwards arose. Its meetings were 
comparatively rare , and no doubt it seldom rejected the proposi- 
tions of the Four Hundred. But wherever different legislative 
assemblies exist, and popular control is once constitutionally 
acknowledged, it is in the nature of things that the more democratic 


termination of his trust, peculiar integrity was rewarded with money 
from the public treasury. 

* When there were ten tribes, each tribe presided thirty-five days, 
or five weeks; when the number was afterwards increased to twelve, the 
period of the presidency was one month. 

** Atimos means rather unbonoured than dishonoured. He to whom, 
in its milder degree, the word was applied, was rather withdrawn (as it 
were) from honour, than branded with disgrace. By rapid degrees, 
however, the word ceased to convey its original meaning; it was applied 
to offences so ordinary and common, that it sunk Into a mere legal 
term. 
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asembly should absorb the main business of the more aristocratic. 
A people are often enslaved by the accident of a despot, but 
almost ever gain upon the checks which the constitution is in- 
tended habitually to oppose. In the later time, the assembly met 
four times in five weeks , (at least , during the period in which the 
tribes were ten in number,) that is , during the presidence of each 
prytanea. The first lime of their meeting they heard matters of 
general import , approved or rejected magistrates , listened to ac- 
cusations of grave political ofTences,* as well as the particulars of 
any confiscation of goods. The second time was appropriated to 
affairs relative as well to individuals as the community ; and it was 
lawful for every man either to present a petition or share in a de- 
bate. The third time of meeting was devoted to the stale audience 
of ambassadors. The fourth , to matters of religious worship or 
priestly ceremonial. These four periodical meetings, under the 
name of Curia , made the common assembly, requiring no special 
summons, and betokening no extraordinary emergency. But be- 
sides these regular meetings , upon occasions of unusual danger, 
or in cases requiring immediate discussion , the assembly of the 
people might also be convened by formal proclamation ; and in this 
case it was termed 1 Sugkletos ,’ which we may render by the word 
convocation . The prytanes, previous to the meeting of the assem- 
bly , always placarded in some public place a programme of the 
matters on which the people were to consult. The persons pre- 
siding over the meeting were proedri , chosen by lot from the nine 
tribes , excluded at the lime being firom the office of prytanes ; out 
of their number a chief-president (or epistates) was elected also by 
lot. Every effort was made to compel a numerous attendance, 
and each man attending received a small coin for his trouble ,** a 
practice fruitful in jests to the comedians. The prytanes might 
forbid a man of notoriously bad character to speak. The chief pre- 
sident gave the signal for their decision. In ordinary cases they 


* The more heinous of the triple offences, termed tiaayyfkta. 

** This was a subsequent law; an obolus, or one penny farthing, 
was the first payment; it was afterwards increased or three oboli, or 
three-pence three-farthings. 
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hold up their hands, voting openly ; but at a later period, incases 
where intimidation was possible , such as in the offences of men of 
power and authority , they voted in secret. They met usually in 
the vast arena of their market-place.* 

XV. Recapitulating the heads of that complex constitution I 
have thus detailed, the reader will perceive that the legislative 
power rested in three assemblies — the Areopagus, the Council, 
and the Assembly of the People — that the first, notwithstanding 
its solemn dignity and vast authority, seldom interfered in the ac- 
tive, popular, and daily politics of the state — that the second 
originated laws, which the third was the great Court of Appeal to 
sanction or reject. The great improvement of modern times has 
been to consolidate the two latter courts in one, and to unite in a 
representative senate the sagacity of a deliberative council with the 
interests of a popular assembly ; — the more closely we blend these 
objects, the more perfectly, perhaps, we attain, by the means of 
w isdom , the ends of liberty. 

XVI. But although in a senate composed by the determinations 
of chance , and an assembly which from its numbers must ever 
have been exposed to the agitation of eloquence and the caprices of 
passion , there was inevitably a crude and imperfect principle, — 
although two courts containing in themselves the soul and element 
of contradiction necessarily wanted that concentrated oneness of 
purpose propitious to the regular and majestic calmness of legisla- 
tion , we cannot but allow the main theory of the system to have 
been precisely that most favourable to the prodigal exuberance of 
energy , of intellect , and of genius. Summoned to consultation 
upon all matters , from the greatest to the least , the most vene- 
rable to the most trite — to-day deciding on the number of their 
war-ships, to-morrow on that of a tragic chorus; now examining 
with jealous forethought the new barriers to oligarchical ambition : 
— now appointing , with nice distinction , to various service the 


* Sometimes, also, the assembly was held in the Pnyx, afterwards 
so celebrated; latterly, also, (especially in bad weather,) in the Temple 
of Bacchus;— on extraordinary occasions, in whatever place was deemed 
most convenient or capacious. 
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various combinations of music;* — now welcoming in their forum- 
senate the sober ambassadors of Lacedaemon or the jewelled he- 
ralds of Persia, now voting their sanction to new temples or the re- 
verent reforms of worship ; compelled to a lively and unceasing 
interest in all that arouses the mind, or elevates the passions, or 
refines the taste ; — supreme arbiters of the art of the sculptor , as 
the science of the lawgiver, — judges and rewarders of the limner 
and the poet, as of the successful negociator or the prosperous sol- 
dier; — we sec at once the all-accomplished, all-versatile genius 
of the nation , and we behold in the same glance the effect and the 
cause: — every thing being referred to the people, the people 
learned of every thing to judge. Their genius was artificially 
forced, and in each of its capacities. They had no need of formal 
education. Their whole life was one school. The very faults of 
their assembly, in its proneness to be seduced by extraordinary 
eloquence, aroused the emulation of the orator, and kept con- 
stantly awake the imagination of the audience. An Athenian was, 
by the necessity of birth, what Milton dreamt that man could only 
become by the labours of completes! education : in peace a legis- 
lator, in war a soldier, — in all limes, on all occasions, acute to 
judge, and resolute to act. All that can inspire the thought or 
delight the leisure were for the people. Theirs were the portico 
and the school — theirs the theatre, the gardens, and the baths - 
they were not , as in Sparta , the tools of the state — they were the 
state! I.ycurgus made machines and Solon men. In Sparta the 
machine was to be wound up by the tyranny of a fixed principle ; it 
could not dine as it pleased — it could not walk as it pleased — it 
was not permitted to seek its she machine save by stealth and in 
the dark ; its children were not its own — even itself had no pro- 
perty in self. Sparta incorporated, under the name of freedom, 
the worst complexities, the most grievous and the most frivolous 
vexations , of slavery. And therefore was it that Lacedaemon flou- 
rished and decayed, bequeathing to fame men only noted for 
hardy valour, fanatical patriotism, and profouud but dishonou- 
rable craft — attracting, indeed, the wonder of the world, but 

* Plato de Lcgibus. 
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advancing no claim to its gratitude, and contributing no single ad- 
dition to its intellectual stores. But in Athens the true blessing of 
freedom was rightly placed — in the opinions and the soul. 
Thought was the common heritage which every man might cultivate 
at his will. This unshackled liberty had its convulsions and its 
excesses, but producing unceasing emulation and unbounded 
competition, an incentive to every effort, a tribunal to every 
claim , it broke into philosophy with the one — into poetry with 
the other — into the energy and splendour of unexampled intelli- 
gence with all. Looking round us at this hour, more than four- 
and-twenty centuries after the establishment of the constitution 
we have just surveyed , — in the labours of the student — in the 
dreams of the poet — in the aspirations of the artist — in the philo- 
sophy of the legislator — we yet behold the imperishable blessings 
we derive from the liberties of Athens and the institutions of Solon. 
The life of Athens became extinct, but her soul transfused itself, 
immortal and immortalizing, through the world. 

XVII. The Penal Code of Solon was founded on principles 
wholly opposite to those of Draco. The scale of punishment was 
moderate , though sufficiently severe. One distinction will suffice 
to give us an adequate notion of its gradations. Theft by day was 
not a capital offence, but if perpetrated by night the felon might 
lawfully be slain by the owner. The tendency to lean to the side 
of mercy in all cases may be perceived from this — that if the suf- 
frages of the judges were evenly divided , it was the custom in all 
the courts of Athens to acquit the accused. The punishment of 
death was rare; that ofatimia, supplied its place. Of the diffe- 
rent degrees of atimia it is not my purpose to speak at present. By 
one degree, however, the offender was merely suspended from 
some privilege of freedom enjoyed by the citizens generally, or 
condemned to a pecuniary line; the second degree allowed the 
confiscation of goods; the third for ever deprived the criminal and 
his posterity of the rights of a citizen : this last was the award only 
of aggravated offences. Perpetual exile was a sentence never 
passed but upon state criminals. The infliction of fines, which be- 
came productive of great abuse in later times , was moderately ap- 
portioned to offences in the time of Solon, partly from the high 
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price of money , but partly , also , from the wise moderation of 
the lawgiver. The last grave penalty of death was of various kinds, 
as the cross, the gibbet, the precipice, the bowl — afflictions 
seldom in reserve for the freemen. 

As the principle of shame was a main instrument of the penal 
code of the Athenians , so they endeavoured to attain the same ob- 
ject by the sublimer motive of honour. Upon the even balance of 
rewards that stimulate , and penalties that deter , Solon and his 
earlier successors conceived the virtue of the commonwealth to 
rest. A crown presented by the senate or the people — a public 
banquet in the hall of state — the erection of a statue in the 
thoroughfares (long a most rare distinction) — the privilege of pre- 
cedence in the theatre or assembly — were honours constantly be- 
fore the eyes of the young and the hopes of the ambitious. The 
sentiment of honour thus became a guiding principle of the legis- 
lation , and a large component of the character of the Athenians. 

XVIII. Judicial proceedings, whether as instituted by Solon, 
or as corrupted by his successors, were exposed to some grave and 
vital evils hereafter to be noticed. At present I content myself 
with observing, that Solon carried into the judicial , the principles 
of his legislative, courts. It was his theory, that all the citizens 
should be trained to take an interest in the state. Every year a 
body of six thousand citizens was chosen by lot ; no qualiGcalion 
save that of being thirty years of age was demanded in this election. 
The body thus chosen, called Heliaea, was subdivided into smaller 
courts , before which all offences , but especially political ones, 
might be tried. Ordinary cases were probably left by Solon to the 
ordinary magistrates ; but it was not long before the populars jurors 
drew to themselves the final trial and judgment of all causes. This 
judicial power was even greater ihan the legislative; for if an act 
had passed through all the legislative forms, and was, within a 
year of the date , found inconsistent with the constitution or public 
interests, the popular courts could repeal the act and punish its 
author. In Athens there were no professional lawyers; the law 
being supposed the common interest of citizens , every encourage- 
ment was given to the prosecutor — every facility to the obtaining 
of justice. 
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Solon appears to have recognised the sound principle , that the 
strength of law is in the public disposition to cherish and revere it, 
— and that nothing is more calculated to make permanent the 
general spirit of a constitution , than to render its details flexile 
and open to reform. Accordingly, he subjected his laws to the 
vigilance of regular and constant revision. Once a year, propo- 
sals for altering any existent law might be made by any citizen — 
were debated — and if approved , referred to a legislative com- 
mittee , drawn by lot from the jurors. The committee then sat in 
judgment on the law; five advocates were appointed to plead for 
the old law ; if unsuccessful , the new law came at once into ope- 
ration. In addition to this precaution, six of the nine archons, 
(called Thesmothetae ,) whose office rendered them experienced in 
the defects of the law , were authorized to review the whole code, 
and to refer to the legislative committee the consideration of any 
errors or inconsistencies that might require amendment.* 

XIX. With respect to the education of youth , the wise Athe- 
nian did not proceed upon the principles which in Sparta attempted 
to transfer to the state the dearest privileges of a parent. From 
the age of sixteen to eighteen , (and earlier in the case of orphans,) 
the law , indeed , seems to have considered that the State had a 
right to prepare its citizens for its service; and the youth was 
obliged to attend public gymnastic schools, in which, to much 
physical, some intellectual , discipline was added , under masters 
publicly nominated. But from the very circumstance of compul- 
sory education at that age , and the absence of it in childhood, we 
may suppose that there had already grown up in Athens a moral 
obligation and a general custom , to prepare the youth of the na- 
tional schools. 


* Plutarch assures us that Solon issued a decree that his laws were 
to remain in force a hundred years: an assertion which modern writers 
have rejected as incompatible with their constant revision. It was not, 
however, so contradictory a decree as it seems at first glance — for one 
of the laws not to be altered was this power of amending and revising the 
laws. And, therefore, the enactment in dispute would only imply that 
the constitution was not to be altered except through the constitutional 
channel which Solon had appointed. 
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Besides the free citizens, there were two subordinate classes — 
the aliens and the slaves. By the first are meant those composed 
of settlers, who had not relinquished connexion with their native 
countries. These, as universally in Greece , were widely distin- 
guished from the citizens; they paid a small annual sum for the 
protection of the state, and each became a kind of client to some 
individual citizen , who appeared for him in the courts of justice. 
They were also forbidden to purchase land; but for the rest, Solon, 
himself a merchant, appears to have given to such aliens encou- 
ragements in trade and manufacture not usual in that age; and 
most of their disabilities were probably rather moral or imaginary 
than real and daily causes of grievance. The great and paramount 
distinction was between the freeman and the slave. No slave could 
be admitted as a witness, except by torture ; as for him there was 
no voice in the state , so for him there was no tenderness in the 
law. But though the slave might not avenge himself on the master, 
the system of slavery avenged itself on the state. The advantages to 
the intellect of the free citizens resulting from the existence of a class 
maintained to relieve them from the drudgeries of life, were dearly 
purchased by the constant insecurity of their political repose. The 
capital of the rich could never be directed to the most productive of 
all channels — the labour of free competition. The noble did not 
employ citizens — he purchased slaves. Thus the commonwealth 
derived the least possible advantage from his wealth; it did not 
flow through the heart of the republic, employing the idle, and 
feeding the poor. As a necessary consequence , the inequalities 
of fortune were sternly visible and deeply felt. The rich man had 
no connexion with the poor man — the poor man hated him for a 
wealth of which he did not (as in states where slavery does not 
exist) share the blessings — purchasing by labour the advantages 
of fortune. Hence the distinction of classes defled the harmonizing 
effects of popular legislation. The rich were exposed to unjust 
and constant exactions; and society was ever liable to be disorga- 
nized by attacks upon property. There was an enternal struggle 
between the jealousies of the populace and the fears of the wealthy ; 
and many of the disorders which modern historians inconsiderately 
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ascribe to the institutions of freedom were in reality the growth of 
the eiistence of slavery. 


CHAPTER II. 

The departure of Solon from Athens — the rise of Pisistratus — return of 
Solon — his conduct and death — the second and third tyranny of 
Pisistratus — capture of Sigeum — colony in the Chersonesus founded 
by the first Miltiades — death of Pisistratus. 

I. Although the great constitutional reforms of Solon were, 
no doubt, carried into effect during his archonship — yet several 
of his legislative and judicial enactments were probably the work 
of years. When we consider the many interests to conciliate , the 
many prejudices to overcome, which in all popular slates cripple 
and delay the progress of change in its several details , we find 
little difficulty in supposing, with one of the most luminous of 
modern scholars ,* that Solon had ample occupation for twenty 
years after the dale of his archonship. During this period little 
occurred in the foreign affairs of Athens save the prosperous ter- 
mination of the Cirrhsan war, as before recorded. At home the 
new constitution gradually took root, although often menaced and 
sometimes shaken by the storms of party and the general desire for 
farther innovation. 

The eternal consequence of popu’^r change is, that while it 
irritates the party that loses power, it cannot content the party that 
gains. It is obvious that each concession to the people but renders 
them better able to demand concessions more important. The 
theories of some — the demands of others — harassed the lawgiver, 
and threatened the safety of the laws. Solon, at length, was 
induced to believe that his ordinances required the sanction and 
repose of time , and that absence — that moral death — would not 
only free himself from importunity, but his infant institutions from 
the frivolous disposition of change. In his earlier years he had 
repaired, by commercial pursuits, estates that had been impo- 
verished by the munificence of his father; and, still cultivating 

* See Fast. Hell. vol. ii. 216. 
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the same resources , he made pretence of his vocation to solicit 
permission for an absence of ten years. lie is said to have ob- 
tained a solemn promise from the people to alter none of his insti- 
tutions during that period;* and thus he departed from the city, 
of whose future glories he had laid the solid foundation. [PRO- 
BABLY B. C. 575.] Attracted by his philosophical habits to that 
solemn land , beneath whose mysteries the credulous Greeks re- 
vered the secrets of existent wisdom, the still adventurous Athenian 
repaired to the cities of the Nile , and fed the passion of specula- 
tive inquiry from the learning of the Egyptian priests. Departing 
thence to Cyprus, he assisted, as his own verses assure us, in 
the planning of a new city, founded by one of the kings of that 
beautiful island , and afterwards invited to the court of Croesus — 
(associated with his father Alyattes , then living,) he imparted to 
the Lydian , amidst the splendours of state and the adulation of 
slaves, that well-known lesson on the uncertainty of human gran- 
deur, which, according to Herodotus, Croesus so seasonably 
remembered at the funeral pile. ** 

II. However prudent had appeared to Solon his absence from 
Athens, it is to be lamented that he did not rather brave the 
hazards from which his genius might have saved the state , than 
incur those which the very removal of a master-spirit was certain 
to occasion. We may bind men not to change laws, but wc can- 
not bind the spirit and the opinion, from which laws alone derive 
cogency or value. We may guard against the innovations of a 
multitude , which a wise statesman sees afar off, and may direct 

* Including, as I before observed, that law which provided for any 
constitutional change in a constitutional manner. 

** Et Croesum quern vox justi facunda Solonis 

Respicere ad longae jussit spatia ultima vine.” 

Juv. Sat. x. s. 273. 

The story of the interview and conversation between Croesus and Solon is 
supported by so many concurrent authorities, that we cannot but feel 
grateful to the modern learning, which has removed the only objection 
to it in an apparent contradiction of dates. If, as contended for by 
Larcher, still more ably by Wesseling, and since by Mr. Clinton, we 
agree that Croesus reigned jointly with his father Alyattes, the difficulty 
vanishes at once. 

Athen*. I. ] 4 
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to great ends ; but we cannot guard against that dangerous acci- 
dent — not to be foreseen , not to be directed — the ambition of a 
man of genius ! During the absence of Solon there rose into emi- 
nence one of those remarkable persons who give to vicious designs 
all the attraction of individual virtues. Bold, generous, affable, 
eloquent, endowed with every gift of nature and fortune — kins- 
man to Solon, but of greater wealth and more dazzling qualities — 
the young Pisistratus , son of Hippocrates , early connected him- 
self with the democratic or highland party. The Megarians , who 
had never relinquished their designs on Salamis, had taken an 
opportunity, apparently before the travels, and, according to 
Plutarch , even before the legislation of Solon , to repossess them- 
selves of the island. When the Athenians were enabled to ex- 
tend their energies beyond their own great domestic revolution, 
Pisistratus obtained the command of an expedition against these 
dangerous neighbours, which was attended with the most signal 
success. A stratagem referred to Solon by Plutarch, who has 
with so contagious an inaccuracy blended into one the two several 
and distinct expeditions of Pisistratus and Solon, ought rather to 
be placed to the doubtful glory of the son of Hippocrates. * 
A number of young men sailed with Pisistratus to Colias , and 
taking the dress of women , whom they there seized while sacri- 
ficing to Ceres , a spy was despatched to Salamis to inform the 
Megarian guard that many of the principal Athenian matrons were 
were at Colias , and might be easily captured. The Megarians 
were decoyed, despatched a body of men to the opposite shore, 
and beholding a group in women’s attire dancing by the strand, 
landed confusedly to seize the prize. The pretended females drew 
forth their concealed weapons , and the Megarians , surprised and 


* Plutarch gives two accounts of the recovery of Salamis by Solon, 
one of them, which is also preferred by iElian, (var. c. xix. lib. vii.) 1 
have adopted and described in my narrative of that expedition; the se- 
cond I now give, but refer to Pisistratus not Solon ; in support of which 
opinion I am indebted to Mr. Clinton for the suggestion of two authori- 
ties. zEneas tacticus, in his Treatise on Sieges, chap. iv. , and Fron- 
tinus de Stratagem, lib. iv. cap. vii. — Justin also favours the claim of 
Pisistratus to this stratagem , lib. xi. c. viii. 
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dismayed , were cut off to a man. The victors lost no time in set- 
ting sail for Salamis , and easily regained the isle. Pisistratus 
carried the war into Megara itself, and captured the Port of Ni- 
saea. These exploits were the foundation of his after-greatness ; 
and yet young, at the return of Solon , he was already at the head 
of the democratic party. But neither his rank, his genius, nor 
bis popular influence, sufficed to give to his faction a decided 
eminence over those of his rivals. The wealthy nobles of the Low- 
lands were led by Lycurgus — the moderate party of the Coastmen 
by Megacles, the head of the AlcraaBonidae. And it was in the 
midst of the strife and agitation produced by these great sections 
of the people that Solon returned to Athens. 

III. The venerable legislator was received with all the grateful 
respect he deserved; but age had dimmed the brilliancy of his 
powers. His voice could no longer penetrate the mighty crowds 
of the market-place. New idols had sprung up — new passions 
were loosed — new interests formed , and amidst the roar and stir 
of the eternal Movement, it was in vain for the high-hearted old 
man to recall those rushing on the future to the boundaries of the 
past. If unsuccessful in public, he was not discouraged from 
applying in private to the leaders of the several parties. Of all 
those rival nobles , none deferred to his advice with so marked a 
respect as the smooth and plausible Pisistratus. Perhaps , indeed, 
that remarkable man contemplated the same objects as Solon him- 
self, — although the one desired to effect by the authority of the 
chief, the order and the energy which the other would have 
trusted to the developement of the people. But, masking his 
more interested designs , Pisistratus outbid all competition in his 
seeming zeal for the public welfare. The softness of his manners 
— his profuse liberality — his generosity even to his foes — the 
splendid qualities which induced Cicero to compare him to Julius 
Caesar,* charmed the imagination of the multitude, and con- 
cealed the selfishness of his views. He was not a hypocrite indeed 


* The most sanguine hope indeed that Cicero seems to have formed 
with respect to the conduct of Ciesar, was that he might dettrve the title 
of the Pisistratus of Rome. 

14* 
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as to his virtues — a dissembler only in his ambition. Even So- 
lon, in endeavouring to inspire him ■with a true patriotism, 
acknowledged his talents and his excellencies. “But for ambi- 
tion,” said he, “Athens possesses no citizen worthier than 
Pisistratus.” The time became ripe for the aspiring projects of 
the chief of the democracy. 

IV. The customary crowd was swarming in the market- 
place, when suddenly, in the midst of the assembly, appeared 
the chariot of Pisistratus. The mules were bleeding — Pisistra- 
tus himself was wounded. In this condition the demagogue 
harangued the people. He declared that he had just escaped 
from the enemies of himself and the popular party, who (un- 
der the auspices of the Alcmaeonidse) had attacked him in a 
country excursion. He reminded the crowd of his services in 
war — his valour against the Megarians — his conquest of Ni- 
saea. He implored their protection. Indignant and inflamed, 
the favouring audience shouted their sympathy with his wrongs. 
“Son of Hippocrates ,” said Solon, advancing to the spot, and 
with bitter wit, “you arc but a bad imitator of Ulysses. He 
wounded himself to delude his enemies — you to deceive your 
countrymen.”* The sagacity of the reproach was unheeded by 
the crowd. A special assembly of the people was convened, 
and a partisan of the demagogue moved that a body-guard of 
fifty men, armed but with clubs, should be assigned to his 
protection. Despite the infirmities of his age, and the de- 
crease of his popular authority, Solon had the energy to oppose 
the motion , and predict its results. The credulous love of the 
people swept away all precaution — the guard was granted. Its 
number did not long continue stationary ; Pisistratus artfully in- 
creased the amount, till it swelled to the force required by his de- 
signs. He then seized the citadel — the antagonist faction of 
Megacles fled — and Pisistratus was master of Athens. Amidst 
the confusion and tumult of the city , Solon retained his native 

* If we may, in this anecdote, accord to Plutarch (de VU. Sol.) and 
,/Elian , (Var. lib. viii. c. xvi.) a belief which I see no reason for with- 
holding. 
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courage. He appeared in public — harangued the citizens — 
upbraided their blindness — invoked their courage. In his 
speeches he bade them remember that if it be the more easy task 
to prevent tyranny , it is the more glorius achievement to destroy 
it. In his verses* he poured forth the indignant sentiment which 
a thousand later bards have borrowed and enlarged; — “Blame 
not Heaven for your tyrants, blame yourselves.” The fears of 
some , the indifference of others , rendered his exhortations fruit- 
less ! The brave old man sorrowfully retreated to his house , hung 
up his weapous without his door, and consoled himself with the 
melancholy boast that “he had done all to save his country, and 
its laws.” This was his last public effort against the usurper. 
He disdained flight; and , asked by his friends to what he trusted 
for safety from the wrath of the victor , “To old age ,” — a sad re- 
flection , that so great a man should find in inGrraity that shelter 
which he claimed from glory. 

V. The remaining days and the latter conduct of Solon are 
involved in obscurity. According to Plutarch, he continued at 
Athens, Pisistratus showing him the utmost respect, and listening 
to the councils which Solon condescended to bestow upon him : 
according to Diogenes Laertius , he departed again from his native 
city , ** indignant at its submission , and hopeless of its freedom, 
refusing all overtures from Pisistratus, and alleging that having 
established a free government he would not appear to sanction the 
success of a tyrant. Either account is sufficiently probable. The 
wisdom of Solon might consent to mitigate what he could not cure, 
or his patriotism might urge him to avoid witnessing the changes 
be had no power to prevent. The dispute is of little importance. 
At his advanced age he could not have long survived the usurpation 
of Pisistratus , nor can we find any authority for the date of his 
death so entitled to credit as that of Phanias, who assigns it to the 
year following the usurpation of Pisistratus. The bright race was 

* His own verses, rather than the narrative of Plutarch, are the 
evidence oT Solon's conduct on the usurpation of Pisistratus. 

** This historian fixes the date of Solon’s visit to Crcesus and to Cy- 
prus, (on which island he asserts him to have died,) not during his 
absence of ten years, but during the final exile for which he contends. 
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already run. According to the grave authority of Aristotle , the 
ashes of Solon were scattered over the isle of Salamis , which had 
been the scene of his earlier triumphs; and Athens retaining his 
immortal , boasted not his perishable , remains. 

VI. Pisistratus directed with admirable moderation the cour- 
ses of the revolution he had produced. Many causes of success 
were combined in his favour. His enemies had been the supposed 
enemies of the people, and the multitude doubtless beheld the 
flight of the Alcmaeonidae (still odious in their eyes by the massacre 
of Cylon) as the defeat of a foe, while the triumph of the popular 
chief was recognised as the victory of the people. In all revolu- 
tions the man who has sided with the people is permitted by the 
people the greatest extent of license. It is easy to perceive, by 
the general desire which the Athenians had expressed for the ele- 
vation of Solon to the supreme authority, that the notion of regal 
authority was not yet hateful to them , and that they were scarcely 
prepared for the liberties with which they were entrusted. But 
although they submitted thus patiently to the ascendency of Pisis- 
tratpsj it is evident that a less benevolent, or less artful tyrant 
would not have been equally successful. Raised above the law, 
that subtle genius governed only by the law; nay, he affected to 
consider its authority greater than his own. He assumed no title 
— no attribute of sovereignty. He was accused of murder, and 
he humbly appeared before the tribunal of the Areopagus — a prool 
not more of the moderation of the usurper than of the influence of 
public opinion. He enforced the laws of Solon , and compelleo 
the unruly tempers of his faction to subscribe to their wholesome 
rigour. The one revolution did not , therefore, supplant, it con- 
firmed, the other. “ By these tneans ” says Herodotus, “Pi- 
sistratus mastered Athens, and yet his situation was far from 
secure.” * 

VII. Although the heads of the more moderate party, under 
Megacles, had been expelled from Athens, yet the faction, equally 
powerful, and equally hostile, headed by Lycurgus, and embraced 
by the bulk of the nobles , still remained. For a time , extending 


• Herod. 1. i c. 49, 
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perhaps to five or six years, Pisistratus retained his power; but 
at length , Lycurgus , uniting with the exiled Alcmaeonidse , suc- 
ceeded in expelling him from the city. But the union that had led 
to his expulsion, ceased with that event. The contests between 
the Lowlanders and the Coastmen were only more inflamed by the 
defeat of the third party which had operated as a balance of power, 
and the broils of their several leaders were fed by personal ambition 
as by hereditary animosities. Megacles, therefore, unable to 
maintain equal ground with Lycurgus, turned his thoughts to- 
wards the enemy he had subdued, and sentproposals to Pisistratus, 
offering to unite their forces, and to support him in his pretensions 
to the tyranny , upon condition that the exiled chief should marry 
his daughter Coesyra. Pisistratus readily acceded to the terms, 
and it was resolved by a theatrical pageant to reconcile his return 
to the people. In one of the boroughs of the city there was a wo- 
man named Phya, of singular beauty and lofty stature. Clad in 
complete armour, and drawn in a chariot, this woman was con- 
ducted with splendour and triumph towards the city. By her side 
rode Pisistratus — heralds preceded their march , and proclaimed 
her approach, crying aloud to the Athenians “ to admit Pisistratus, 
the favourite of Minerva , for that the goddess herself had come to 
earth on his behalf.” 

The sagacity of the Athenians was already so acute, and the 
artifice appeared to Herodotus so gross , that the simple Halicar- 
nassean could scarcely credit the authenticity of this tale. But it 
is possible that the people viewed the procession as an ingenious 
allegory , to the adaptation of which they were already disposed ; 
and that like the populace of a later and yet more civilized people, 
they hailed the goddess while they recognised the prostitute. * Be 
that as it may , the son of Hippocrates recovered his authority and 
fulfilled his treaty with Megacles by a marriage with his daughter. 
Between the commencement of his first tyranny and the date of his 
second return, there was probably an interval of twelve years. 
His sons were already adults. Partly from a desire not to increase 

* The procession of the goddess of Reason in the first French revo- 
lution solves the difficulty that perplexed Herodotus. 
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his family , partly from some superstitious disinclination to the 
blood of the Alcmaeonidse , which the massacre of Cylon still stig- 
matized with contamination, Pisistratus conducted himself to- 
wards the fair Coesyra with a chastity either uuwelcome to her af- 
fection , or afflicting to her pride. The unwedded wife communi- 
cated the mortifying secret to her mother, from whose lips it soon 
travelled to the father. He did not view the purity of Pisistratus 
with charitable eyes. He thought it an affront to his own person 
that that of his daughter should he so tranquilly regarded. He 
entered into a league with his former opponents against the usur- 
per, and so great was the danger, that Pisistratus (despite his 
habitual courage) betook himself hastily to flight: — a strange in- 
stance of the caprice of human events, that a man could with a 
greater impunity subdue the freedom of his country , than affront 
the vanity of his wife! * 

VIII. Pisistratus, his sons and partisans, retired to Eretria 
in Euboea : there they deliberated as to their future proceedings — 
should they submit to their exile, or attempt to retrieve their power? 
The councils of his son Hippias, prevailed with Pisistratus ; it was 
resolved once more to attempt the sovereignty of Athens. The 
neighbouring tribes assisted the exiles with forage and shelter. 
Many cities accorded the celebrated noble large sums of money, 
and the Thebans outdid the rest in pernicious liberality. A troop 
of Argive adventures came from the Peloponnesus to tender to the 
baffled usurper the assistance of their swords, and Lygdatuis , an 
individual of Naxos, himself ambitious of the government of his 
native state, increased his resources both by money and military 
force. At length , though after a long aud tedious period of no 
less than eleven years, Pisistratus resolved to hazard the issue of 
open war. At the head of a foreign force he advanced to Marathon, 
and pitched his tents upon its immortal plain. Troops of the fac- 
tious , or discontented , thronged from Athens to his camp, while 

* Mr. Mitlord considers this story as below the credit of history, 
lie gives no sufficient reasons against its reception, and would doubtless 
have been less sceptical had he known more of the social habits of that 
time, or possessed more intimate acquaintance with human nature ge- 
nerally. 
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the bulk of the citizens, unaffected by such desertions, viewed his 
preparations with indifference. At length, when they heard that 
Pisistratus had broken up his encampment, and was on his march 
to the city , the Athenians awoke from their apathy , and collected 
their forces to oppose him. He continued to advance his troops, 
halted at the temple of Minerva, whose earthly representative had 
once so beningiy assisted him , and pitched his tents opposite the 
fane. He took advantage of that time in which the Athenians, 
during the heats of the day , were at their entertainments , or in- 
dulging the noontide repose , still so grateful to the inhabitants of 
a warmer climate, to commence his attack. He soon scattered the 
foe, and ordered his sons to overtake them in their flight, to bid 
them return peaceably to their employments, and fear nothing 
from his vengeance. His clemency assisted the effect of his va- 
lour, and once more the son of Hippocrates became the master of 
the Athenian commonwealth. 

IX. Pisistratus lost no time in strengthening himself by for- 
midable alliances. He retained many auxiliary troops , and pro- 
vided large pecuniary resources. * He spared the persons of his 
opponents , but sent their children as hostages to Naxos , which he 
first reduced and consigned to the tyranny of his auxiliary, Lyg- 
damis. Many of his inveterate enemies had perished on the Held 
— many fled from the fear of his reverenge. He was undisturbed 
in the renewal of his sway, and having no motive for violence, pur- 
sued the natural bent of a mild and generous disposition, ruling as 

* Upon which points, of men and money, Mr. Milford, who is 
anxious to redeem the character of Pisistratus from the stain of tyranny, 
is dishonestly prevaricating. Quoting Herodotus, who especially in- 
sists upon these undue sources of aid, in the following words — 
’EQfiikcoai T7jv tv() avviSct, inix-ov (total rt noXlolai xat yftrjiidxtiiv 
avvodoioi, xorv piv , avxo&iv, xiiiv Si, dno StQvpovot; noxapou 
a vviuvxotv: this candid historian merely says, "A particular interett 
with the ruling parties in several neighbouring states, especially Thebes 
and Argos, and a wise and liberal uie of a very great private property, 
were the resources in which besides be mostly relied.” Why he thus slurs 
over the fact of the auxiliary forces will easily be perceived. He wishes us 
to understand that the third tyranny of Pisistratus, being wholesome, was 
also acceptable, to the Athenians, and not, as it in great measure was, 
supported by borrowed treasure and foreign swords. 
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one who wishes men to forget the means by which his power has 
been attained. Pisistratus had that passion for letters which dis- 
tinguished most of the more brilliant Athenians. Although the 
poems of Homer were widely known and deeply venerated long be- 
fore bis time , yet he appears by a more accurate collection and ar- 
rangement of them , and probably by bringing them into a more 
general and active circulation in Athens , to have largely added to 
the wonderful impetus to poetical emulation , which those immor- 
tal writings were calculated to give. 

When we consider how much , even in our own times , and 
with all the advantages of the Press, the diffused fame and intellec- 
tual influence of Shakspcare and Milton have owed to the praise 
and criticism of individuals , we may readily understand the kind 
of service rendered by Pisistratus to Homer. The very example of 
so eminent a man would have drawn upon the poet a less vague 
and more inquiring species of admiration ; the increased circula- 
tion of copies — the more frequent public recitals — were advan- 
tages timed at that happy season when the people who enjoyed 
them had grown up from wondering childhood to imitative and 
studious youth. And certain it is , that from this period we must 
date the marked and pervading influence of Homer upon Athenian 
poetry ; for the renown of a poet often precedes by many genera- 
tions the visible influence of his peculiar genius. It is chiefly 
within the last seventy years that we may date the wonderful effect 
that Shakspeare was destined to produce upon the universal intel- 
lect of Europe. The literary obligations of Athens to Pisistratus 
were not limited to his exertions on behalf of Homer : he is said to 
have been the first in Greece who founded a Public Library , ren- 
dering its treasures accessible to all. And these two benefits 
united, justly entitle the fortunate usurper to the praise of first 
calling into active existence that intellectual and literary spirit 
which became diffused amongst the Athenian people , and origi- 
nated the models and masterpieces of the world. It was in har- 
mony with this part of his character that Pisistratus refined the 
taste and socialized the habits of the citizens , by the erection of 
buildings dedicated to the public worship, or the public uses, and 
laid out the stalely gardens of the Lyceum — (in after-times the 
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favourite hauut of Philosophy,) by the hanks of the river dedicated 
to Song. Pisistratus thus did more than.contiuue the laws of So- 
lon — he inculcated the intellectual habits which the laws were de- 
signed to create. And as in the circle of human events the faults 
of one man often confirm what was begun by the virtues of an- 
other, so perhaps the usurpation of Pisistratus was necessary to 
establish the institutions of Solon. It is clear that the great law- 
giver was not appreciated at the close of his life ; as his personal 
authority had ceased to have influence, so possibly might have 
soon ceased the authority of his code. The citizens required re- 
pose, to examine, to feel, to estimate the blessings of his laws — 
that repose they possessed under Pisistratus. Amidst the tumult 
of fierce and equipoised factions it might be fortunate that a single 
individual was raised above the rest, who, having the wisdom to 
appreciate the institutions of Solon , had the authority to enforce 
them. Silently they grew up under his usurped but benignant 
sway, pervading, penetrating, exalting the people , and fitting 
them by degrees to the liberty those institutions were intended to 
confer. If the disorders of the republic led to the ascendency of 
Pisistratus , so the ascendency of Pisistratus paved the way for the 
renewal of the republic. As Cromwell was the represeotative'of 
the very sentiments he appeared to subvert — as Napoleon in his 
own person incorporated the principles of the revolution of France, 
so the tyranny of Pisistratus concentrated and embodied the ele- 
ments of that democracy he rather wielded than overthrew. 

X. At home, time and tranquillity cemented the new laws; 
poetry set before the emulation of the Athenians its noblest monu- 
ment in the epics of Homer ; and tragedy put forth its first unmel- 
lowed fruits in the rude recitations of Thespis.* [B. C. 535.J Pi- 
sistratus sought also to counterbalance the growing passion for 
commerce by peculiar attention to agriculture , in which it is not 
unlikely that he was considerably influenced by early preposses- 
sions , for his party had been the mountaineers attached to rural 


* Who, according to Plutarch, first appeared at the return of 
Solon ; but the proper date for his exhibitions is ascertained , (Fast. 
Hell. vol. ii. p. it,) several years after Solon’s death. 
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pursuits, and his adversaries the coastiuen engaged in traffic. As 
a politician of great sagacity, he might also have been aware , that 
a people accustomed to agricultural employments are ever less in- 
clined to democratic institutions, than one addicted to commerce 
and manufactures ; aud if he were the author of a law, which at all 
events he more rigidly enforced , requiring every citizen to give an 
account of his mode of livelihood, and affixing punishments to 
idleness, he could not have taken wiser precautions against such 
seditions as are begot by poverty upon indolence, or under a juster 
plea have established the superintendence of a concealed police. 
\Vc learn from Aristotle that his policy consisted much in subject- 
ing and humbling thePediaei, or wealthy nobles of the Lowlands. 
But his very affection to agriculture must have tended to strengthen 
an aristocracy, and his humility to the Areopagus was a proof 
of his desire to conciliate the least democratic of the Athenian 
courts. He probably, therefore, acted only against such individual 
chiefs as had incurred his resentment , or as menaced his power ; 
nor can we perceive in his measures the systematic and deli- 
berate policy , common with other Greek tyrants, to break up an 
aristocracy and create a middle class. 

XI. Abroad , the ambition of Pisistratus , though not exten- 
sive, was successful. There was a town on the Hellespont, called 
Sigeum, which had long been a subject of contest between the 
Athenians and the Mitylenaeans. Some years before the legisla- 
tion of Solon , the Athenian general , Phryno , had been slain in 
single combat by Pittacus , one of the seven wise men , who had 
come into the field armed like the Roman retiarius, with a net, a 
trident, and a dagger. This feud was terminated by the arbitra- 
tion of Periander, tyrant of Corinth , who awarded Sigeum to the 
Athenians, which was then in their possession, by a wise and 
plausible decree, that each party should keep what it had got. 
This war was chiefly remarkable for an incident that introduces us 
somewhat unfavourably to the most animated of the lyric poets. 
Alcaeus , an eminent citizen of Mitylene , and , according to an- 
cient scandal, the unsuccessful lover of Sappho, conceived a 
passion for military fame: in his first engagement he seems to 
have discovered that his proper vocation was rather to sing of 
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battles than to share them. He fled from the field , leaving his 
arms behind him , which the Athenians obtained , and suspended 
at Sigeum in the Temple of Minerva. Although this single action, 
which Alcaeus himself recorded , cannot be fairly held a sufficient 
proof of the poet’s cowardice , yet his character and patriotism are 
more equivocal than his genius. Of the last we have ample testi- 
mony , — though few remains save in the frigid grace of the imi- 
tations of Horace. The subsequent weakness and civil dissensions 
of Athens, were not favourable to the maintenance of this distant 
conquest — the Mitylenaeans regained Sigeum. Against this town 
Pisistratus now directed his arms — w r rested it from the Mity- 
lenaeans — and instead of annexing it to the republic of Athens, 
assigned its government to the tyranny of his natural son , Hege- 
sistratus, — a stormy dominion, which the valour of the bastard 
defended against repeated assaults. * 

XII. But one incident, the full importance of which the reader 
must wait awhile to perceive , I shall in this place relate. Among 
the most powerful of the Athenians was a noble named Miltiades, 
son of Cypselus. By original descent, he was from the neigh- 
bouring island of ./Egina , and of the heroic race of zEacus ; but 
he dated the establishment of his house in Athens from no less 
distant a founder than the son of Ajax. Miltiades had added new 
lustre to his name by a victory at the Olympic games. It was pro- 
bably during the first tyranny ofPisistratus**that an adventure, at- 


* These two wars, divided by so great an interval of time, — the 
one terminated by Periander, of Corinth, the other undertaken by 
Pisistratus, — are, with the usual blundering of Mr. Mitford, jumbled 
together into the same event. He places Alcaeus in the war following the 
conquest of Sigeum by Pisistratus. Poor Alcaeus ! the poet flourished 
Olym. 42, (611 b. c. ; ) the third tyranny of Pisistratus may date some- 
where about 537 b. c. , so that Alcaeus, had he been alive in the time 
ascribed by Mr. Mitford to his warlike exhibitions, would have been 
(supposing him to be born twenty-six years before the date of his cele- 
brity in 611 ) just a hundred years old — a fitting age to commence the 
warrior! The fact is, Mr. Mitford adopted the rather confused account 
of Herodotus, without taking the ordinary pains to ascertain dates, 
which to every one else the very names of Periander and Alcaeus would 
have suggested. 

** For the reader will presently observe the share taken by Croesus 
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tended with vast results to Greece , befell this noble. His family 
were among the enemies of Pisistratus, and were regarded by that 
sagacious usurper with a jealous apprehension , which almost ap- 
pears prophetic. Miltiades was , therefore , uneasy under the go- 
vernment of Pisistratus, and discontented with his position in 
Athens. One day, as he sate before his door, (such is the ex- 
pression of the enchanting Herodotus, unconscious of the pa- 
triarchal picture he suggests,)* Miltiades observed certain strangers 
pass by, whose garments and spears denoted them to be foreigners. 
The sight touched the chief, and he offered the strangers the use 
of his house and the rites of hospitality. They accepted his invita- 
tion , were charmed by his courtesy , and revealed to him the se- 
cret of their travel. In that narrow territory which , skirting the 
Hellespont, was called the Chersonesus, or Peninsula , dwelt the 
Doloncians, a Thracian tribe. Engaged in an obstinate war with 
the neighbouring Absinthians, the Doloncians had sent to the 
oracle of Delphi to learn the result of the contest. The Pythian re- 
commended the messengers to persuade the first man who , on 
their quitting the temple, should offer them the rites of hospitality, 
to found a colony in their native land. Passing homeward through 
Phocis and Boeotia , and receiving no such invitation by the way, 
the messengers turned aside to Athens; Miltiades was the first 
who offered them the hospitality they sought; they entreated him 
now to comply with the oracle, and assist their countrymen ; the 
discontented noble was allured by the splendour of the prospect — 


in the affairs of this Miltiades during his government in the Chersonesus; 
now Croesus was conquered by Cyrus about b. c. 546 — it must, there- 
fore, have been before that period. But the third tyranny of Pisistratus 
appears to have commenced nine years afterwards , viz. b. c. 537. The 
second tyranny probably commenced only two years before the fall of 
the Lydian monarchy, and seems to have lasted only a year, and during 
that period Croesus no longer exercised over the cities of the coast the 
influence he exerted with the people ofLampsacus on behalf of Miltiades; 
the departure of Miltiades, son of Cypselns, must therefore have 
been in the first tyranny , in the interval 560 b. c. — 554 b. c. , and pro- 
bably at the very commencement of the reign — viz. about 559 b. c. 

* In the East, the master of the family still sits before the door to 
receive visitors or transact business. 
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he repaired in person to Delphi — consulted the Pythian — re- 
ceived a propitious answer — [PROBABLY B. C. 559.] and col- 
lecting all such of the Athenians as his authority could enlist , or 
their own ambition could decoy , he repaired to the Chersonesus. 
There he fortified a great part of the isthmus , as a barrier to the 
attacks of the Absinthians ; but shortly afterwards , in a feud with 
the people of Lampsacus , he was taken prisoner by the enemy. 
Miltiades, however, had already secured the esteem and protec- 
tion of Croesus ; and the Lydian monarch remonslaated with the 
Lampsacenes in so formidable a tone of menace , that the Athenian 
obtained his release, and regained his new principality. In the 
meanwhile, his brother Cimon , (who was chiefly remarkable for 
his success at the Olympic games,) sharing the political sentiments 
of his house , had been driven into exile by Pisistratus. By a 
transfer to the brilliant tyrant of a victory in the Olympic chariot- 
race, he, however, propitiated Pisistratus, and returned to Athens. 

XIII. Full of years, and in the serene enjoyment of power, 
Pisistratus died. [B. C. 527.] His character may already be ga- 
thered from his actions: crafty in the pursuit of power, but mag- 
nanimous in its possession, we have only, with some qualification, 
to repeat the eulogium on him ascribed to his greater kinsman 
Solon — “That he was the best of tyrants , and without a vice save 
that of ambition.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The administration of Hippias — the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton — the death of Hipparchus — cruellies of Hippias — the 
young Miltiades sent to the Chersonesus — the Spartans combine with 
the Alcraxonidsa against Hippias — the fall of the tyranny — the 
innovations of Clisthenes — his expulsion and restoration — embassy 
to the satrap of Sardis — retrospective view of the Lydian, Median, 
and Persian monarchies — result of the Athenian embassy to Sardis — 
conduct of Cleomenes — victory of the Athenians against the Boeotians 
and Cbalcidians — Hippias arrives at Sparta — the speech of Sosicles, 
the Corinthian — Hippias retires to Sardis. 

I. Upon ihe death of Pisistratus, his three sons , Hipparchus, 
Hippias, and Thessalus, succeeded to the government. Nor, 
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though Hippias was the eldest, does he seem to have exercised a 
more prominent authority than the rest — since, in the time of 
Thucydides , and long afterwards , it was the popular error to con- 
sider Hipparchus the first-born. Hippias was already of mature 
age ; and , as we have seen , it was he who had counselled his fa- 
ther not to despair after his expulsion from Athens. He was a 
man of courage and ability worthy of his race. He governed with 
the same careful respect for the laws which had distinguished and 
strengthened the authority of bis predecessor. He even rendered 
himself yet more popular than Pisistratus , by reducing one-half 
the impost of a tithe on the produce of the land which that usurper 
had imposed. Notwithstanding this relief, he was enabled, by 
a prudent economy, to flatter the national vanity by new embellish- 
ments to the city. In the labours of his government be was prin- 
cipally aided by his second brother, Hipparchus, a man of a yet 
more accomplished and intellectual order of mind. But , although 
Hippias did not alter the laws, he chose his own creatures to ad- 
minister them : Besides whatever share in the government was in- 
trusted to his brothers , Hipparchus and Thessalus , his son and 
several of his family were enrolled among the archons of the city. 
And they who by office were intended for the guardians of liberty 
were the necessary servants of the tyrant. 

II. If we might place unhesitating faith in the authenticity of 
the dialogue attributed to Plato under the title of “Hipparchus,” 
we should have indeed high authority in favour of the virtues and 
the wisdom of that prince. And by whomsoever the dialogue was 
written, it refers to facts, in the passage relative to the son of 
Pisistratus, in a manner sufficiently positive to induce us to regard 
that portion of it with some deference. According to the author, 
we learn that Hipparchus, passionately attached to letters, brought 
Anacreon to Athens, and lived familiarly with Simonides. He 
seems to have been inspired with the ambition of a moralist, and 
distributed Herms , or stone busts of Mercury , about the city and 
the public roads , which , while answering a similar purpose to 
our mile-stones, arrested the eye of the passenger with pithy and 
laconic apothegms in verse; such as, “Do not deceive your 
friend and “Persevere in affection to justice; ” — proofs rather 
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of the simplicity than the wisdom of the prince. It is not by wri- 
ting the decalogue upon mile-stones that the robber would be terri- 
fied , or the adulterer converted. 

It seems that the apothegmatical Hipparchus did not associate 
with Anacreon more from sympathy with his genius, than inclina- 
tion to the subjects to which it was devoted. He was addicted to 
pleasure ; nor did he confine its pursuits to the more legitimate ob- 
jects of sensual affection. Harmodius , a young citizen of no ex- 
alted rank , but much personal beauty, incurred the affront of his 
addresses.* Harmodius, in resentment, confided the overtures 
of the moralist to his friend and preceptor, Aristogiton. While 
the two were brooding over the outrage, Hipparchus, in revenge 
for the disdain of Harmodius, put a public insult upon the sister 
of that citizen, a young maiden. She received a summons to 
attend some public procession, as bearer of one of the sacred 
vessels: on presenting herself she was abruptly rejected, with the 
rude assertion that she never could have been honoured with an in- 
vitation of which she was unworthy. This affront rankled deeply 
in the heart of Harmodius, but still more in that of the friendly 
Aristogiton , and they now finally resolved upon revenge. At the 
solemn festival of Panathensa , (in honour of Minerva,) it was the 
custom for many of the citizens to carry arms in the procession : 
for this occasion they reserved the blow. They entrusted their 
designs to few, believing that if once the attempt was begun the 
people would catch the contagion , and rush spontaneously to the 
assertion of their freedom. The festival arrived. Bent against 
the elder tyrant, perhaps from nobler motives than those which 
urged them against Hipparchus,** each armed with a dagger con- 

* Thucydides, b. vi. c. 54. The dialogue of Hipparchus, ascribed 
to Plato, gives a different story, but much of the same nature. In 
matters of history, we cannot doubt which is the best authority , Thu- 
cydides or Plato, — especially an apocryphal Plato. 

** Although it is probable that the patriotism of Aristogiton and 
Harmodius “the beloved," has been elevated in after limes beyond its 
real standard , yet Mr. Milford is not justified in saying that it was pri- 
vate revenge, and not any political motive that induced them to con- 
spire the death of Hippias and Hipparchus. Had it been so, why strike 
at Hippias at all ? — why attempt to make him the first and principal 
Athens. I. J 5 
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cealed in the sacred myrtle-bough which was borne by those who 
joined the procession , the conspirators advanced to the spot in the 
suburbs where Hippias was directing the order of the ceremonial. 
To their dismay, they perceived him conversing familiarly with 
one of their own partisans, and immediately suspected that to be 
the treason of their friend which in reality was the frankness of the 
affable prince. Struck with fear, they renounced their attempt 
upon Hippias, suddenly retreated to the city, and meeting with 
Hipparchus , rushed upon him , wounded , and slew him. Aristo- 
giton turned to fly — he escaped the guards , but was afterwards 
seized, and “not mildly treated”* by the tyrant. Such is the 
phrase of Thucydides , which, if we may take the interpretation 
of Justin and the later writers, means that, contrary to the law, 
he was put to the torture. ** Harmodius was slain upon the spot. 
The news of his brother’s death was brought to Hippias. With an 
admirable sagacity and presence of mind , he repaired , not to the 
place of the assassination, but towards the procession itself, 
rightly judging that the conspiracy had only broken out in part. 
As yet the news of the death of Hipparchus had not reached the 
more distant conspirators in the procession , and Hippias betrayed 
not in the calmness of his countenance any signs of his sorrow or 


victim ? — why assail Hipparchus (against whom only they had a private 
revenge,) suddenly, by accident, and from the impulse oT the mo- 
ment, after the failure of their design on the tyrant himself, with 
whom they had no quarrel? It is most probable that, as in other 
aUempts at revolution, that of Masaniello — that of Kienzi — public 
patriotism was not created— it was stimulated and made passion, by pri- 
vate resentment. 

* Mr. Milford has roost curiously translated this passage thus: — 
“Aristogitou escaped the attending guards, but being taken by the 
people ( Ml) was not mildly treated. So Thucydides has expressed him- 
self.” Now Thucydides says quite. the reverse: he says, that owing to 
the crowd of the people the guard could not at first seize him. How did 
Mr. Milford make this strange blunder? The most charitable supposi- 
tion is, that not reading the Greek, he was misled by an error of punc- 
tuation in the Latin, version. 

** “Qui cum per tormenta conscios c®dis nominare cogeretur,” 
&c. (Justin, lib. ii. cap. ix.). This author differs from the elder writers 
as to the precise cause of the conspiracy. 
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bis fears. He approached the procession , and with a composed 
voice commanded them to deposit their arms , and file off towards 
a place which he indicated. They obeyed the order, imagining he 
had something to communicate to them. Then turning to his 
guards , Hippias bade them seize the weapons thus deposited, and 
he himself selected from the procession all whom he had reason to 
suspect, or on whose persons a dagger was found , for it was only 
with the open weapons of spear and shield that the procession was 
lawfully to be made. Thus rose , and thus terminated , that con- 
spiracy which gave to the noblest verse and the most enduring ve- 
neration the names of Harmodius and Aristogiton.* 

III. The acutest sharpener of tyranny is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to destroy it — to arouse the suspicion of Power is almost to 
compel it to cruelty. Hitherto we have seen that Hippias had 
graced his authority with beneficent moderation; the death of his 
brother filled him with secret alarm ; and the favour of the populace 
at the attempted escape of Aristogiton — the ease with which, from 
a personal affront to an obscure individual, a formidable con- 
spiracy had sprung up into life, convinced him that the arts of 
personal popularity are only to be relied on when the constitution 
of the government itself is popular. 

It is also said that , when submitted to the torture, Aristogiton, 
with all the craft of revenge, asserted the firmest friends of Hip- 
pias to have been his accomplices. Thus harassed by distrust, 
Hippias resolved to guard by terror a power which clemency had 
failed to render secure. He put several of the citizens to death. 
According to the popular traditions of romance, one of the most 
obnoxious acts of his severity was exercised upon a woman worthy 
to be the mistress of Aristogiton. Leama , a girl of humble birth, 
beloved by that adventurous citizen, was sentenced to the torture, 
and , that the pain might not wring from her any confession of the 
secrets of the conspiracy , she bit out her tongue. The Athenians, 
on afterwards recovering their liberties , dedicated to the heroine 
a brazen lioness , not inappropriately placed in the vicinity of a 

* Herodotus says they were both Gephyratans by descent ; a race, 
according to him , originally Phoenician — lierod. b. v. c. 57. 

15 * 
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celebrated statue of Venus.* No longer depending on the love of 
the citizens, Uippias now looked abroad for the support of his 
power ; he formed an alliance with Hippoclus, the prince of Larap- 
sacus, by marrying his daughter with the son of that tyrant, who 
possessed considerable influence at the Persian court , to which he 
already directed his eyes — whether as a support in the authority 
of the present, or an asylum against the reverses of the future.** 

It was apparently about a year before the death of Hipparchus, 
that Stesagoras , the nephew and successor of that Miltiadcs who 
departed from Athens to found a colony in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus , perished by an assassin’s blow. Hippias , evidently deem- 
ing he had the right, as sovereign of the parent country, to appoint 
the governor of the colony, sent to the Chersonesus in that capacity 
the brother of the deceased, a namesake of the first founder, 
whose father, Cimon, from jealousy of his power or repute , had 
,becn murdered by the sons of Pisistratus.*** The new Miltiades 
was a man of consummate talents , but one who scrupled little as 
to the means by which to accomplish his objects. Arriving at his 
government , he affected a deep sorrow for the loss of his brother ; 
the principal nobles of the various cities of the Chersonesus came 
in one public procession to condole with him; the crafty chief 
seized and loaded them with irons , and having thus ensnared the 
possible rivals of his power, or enemies of his designs , he secured 


* Mr. Mitford too hastily and broadly asserts the whole story of 
Lesena to be a fable; if, as we may gather from Pausanias, the statue 
of the lioness existed in his time , we may pause before we deny all 
authenticity to a tradition far from inconsonant with the manners of the 
time or the heroism of the sex. 

*• Thucyd. b. vi. c. 59. 

*** Herodotus b. vi. c. 103. In all probability!, the same jealousy 
that murdered the father dismissed the son. Hippias was far loo acute 
and too fearful not to perceive the rising talents and daring temper of 
Miltiades. By the way, will it be believed that Mitford, in his anxiety 
to prove Hippias and Hipparchus the most admirable persons possible, 
not only veils the unnatural passions of the last, but is utterly silent 
about the murder of Cimon , which is ascribed to the sons of Pisistratus 
by Herodotus, in the strongest and gravest terms — Mr. Thirlwall, 
(Hist, of Greece, vol ii. p. 223,) erroneously attributes the assassination 
of Cimon to Pisistratus himself. 
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the undisputed possession of the whole Chersonesus , and main- 
tained his civil authority by a constant military force. A marriage 
with Hegesipyle , a daughter of one of the Thracian princes , at 
once enhanced the dignity and confirmed the sway of the young 
and aspiring chief. Some years afterwards, we shall see in this 
Miltiades the most eminent warrior of his age — at present we 
leave him to an unquiet and perilous power, and return to Hip- 
pias. 

IV. A storm gathered rapidly on against the security and am- 
bition of the tyrant. The high-born and haughty family of the 
Alcmteonids had been expelled from Athens at the victorious re- 
turn of Pisislratus — their estates in Attica confiscated — their 
houses razed — their very sepulchres destroyed. After fruitless 
attempts against the oppressors, they had retired to Lipsydrium, 
a fortress on the heights of Parnes, where they continued to 
cherish the hope of return, and the desire of revenge. Despite 
the confiscation of their Attic estates, their wealth and resources, 
elsewhere secured , were enormous. The temple of Delphi having 
beeu destroyed by fire , they agreed with the Amphiclyons to re- 
build it, and performed the holy task with a magnificent splendour 
far exceeding the conditions of the contract. But in that religious 
land, wealth, thus lavished, was no unprofitable investment. 
The priests of Delphi were not insensible of the liberality of the 
exiles , and Clisthenes , the most eminent and able of the Alc- 
mteonid®, was more than suspected of suborning the Pythian. 
Sparta, the supporter of oligarchies, was the foe of tyrants , and 
every Spartan who sought the oracle was solemnly invoked to aid 
the glorious enterprise of delivering the Eupatrids of Athens from 
the yoke of the Pisistratidae. 

The Spartans were at length moved by instances so repeatedly 
urged. Policy could not but soften that jealous state to such ap- 
peals to her superstition. Under the genius of the Pisistratidae, 
Athens had rapidly advanced in power, and the restoration of the 
Alcmsonidae might have seemed to the Spartan sagacity but an- 
other term for the establishment of that former oligarchy which had 
repressed the intellect and exhausted the resources of an active and 
aspiring people. Sparta aroused herself, then, at length, and 
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“though in violation says Herodotus , “of some ancient lies of 
hospitality,” despatched a force by sea against the Prince of 
Athens. That alert and able ruler lost no time in seeking as- 
sistance from his allies, the Thessalians; and one of their power- 
ful Princes led a thousand horsemen against the Spartans, who 
had debarked at Phalerum. Joined by these allies, Hippias en- 
gaged and routed the enemy, and the Spartan leader himself fell 
upon the field of battle, nis tomb was long visible in Cynosarges, 
near the gates of Athens — a place rendered afterwards more il- 
lustrious by giving name to the Cynic Philosophers. * 

Undismayed by their defeat, the Spartans now despatched a 
more considerable force against the tyrant, under command of 
their king Cleomenes. This army proceeded bj land — entered 
Attica — encountered , defeated , the Thessalian horse** — and 
marched towards the gates of Athens, joined, as they proceeded, 
by all those Athenians who hoped , in the downfall of Hippias, 
the resurrection of their liberties. The Spartan troops hastened 
to besiege the Athenian prince in the citadel, to which he retired 
with his forces. But Hippias had provided his refuge with all the 
necessaries which might maintain him in a stubborn and prolonged 
resistance. The Spartans were unprepared for the siege — the 
blockade of a few days sufficed to dishearten them , and they al- 
ready meditated a retreat. A sudden incident , opening to us in 
the midst of violence one of those beautiful glimpses of human 
afTection which so often adorn and sanctify the darker pages of his- 
tory, unexpectedly secured the Spartan triumph. Hippias and 
his friends, fearing the safety of their children in the citadel, re- 
solved to dismiss them privately to some place of greater security. 

* Suidas. Laertius iv. 13, &c. Others, as Ammonius and Sim- 
plicius ad Aristolelem, derive the name of Cynics given to these philo- 
sophers from the ridicule attached to their manners. 

** Whose ardour appears to have been soon damped. They lost but 
forty men, and then retired at once to Thessaly. This reminds us of the 
wars between the Italian republics, in which the loss of a single horse- 
man was considered no trifling misfortune. The value of the steed and 
the rank of the horseman (always above the vulgar) made the cavalry of 
Greece easily discouraged by what appears to us an inconsiderable 
slaughter. 
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Unhappily , their care was frustrated , and the children fell into 
the hands of the enemy. All the means of success within their 
reach , (the foe wearied — the garrison faithful , ) the parents yet 
resigned themselves at once to the voluntary sacrifice of conquest 
and ambition. 

Upon the sole condition of recovering their children , Hippias 
and his partisans consented to surrender the citadel , and quit the 
territories of Attica within five days. Thus, in the fourth year 
from the death ofHipparchus, [B.C.510.]and about fifty years after 
the first establishment of the tyranny under its brilliant founder, 
the dominion of Athens passed away from the House of Pisistratus. 

V. The party of Hippias , defeated , not by the swords of the 
enemy, but by the soft impulses of nature, took their way across 
the stream of the immemorial Scamander , and sought refuge at 
Sigeum, still under the government of Hegesistratus, the natural 
brother of the exiled prince. 

The instant the pressure of one supreme power was removed, 
the two parties embodying the aristocratic and popular principles, 
rose into active life. The state was to be a republic , but of what 
denomination ? The nobles naturally aspired to the predominance 
— at their head was the Eupatrid Isagoras; the strife of party 
always tends to produce popular results, even from elements ap- 
parently the most hostile. Clisthenes , the head of the Alcmaeoni- 
dae, was by birth even yet more illustrious than Isagoras; for 
amongst the nobles, the Alcmaeonid family stood pre-eminent. 
But unable to attain the sole power of the government , Clisthenes 
and his party were unwilling to yield to the more numerous faction 
of an equal. The exile and sufferings of the Alcmaeonids had , no 
doubt, secured to them much of the popular compassion; their 
gallant struggles against, their ultimate victory over, the usurper, 
obtained the popular enthusiasm; thus it is probable, that an 
almost insensible sympathy had sprung up between this high-born 
faction and the people at large ; and when, unable to cope with the 
party of the nobles, Clisthenes attached himself to the movement 
of the commons, the enemy of the tyrant appeared in his natural 
position — at the head of the democracy. Clisthenes was , how- 
ever, rather the statesman of a party than the legislator for a peo- 
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pie — it was his object permanently to break up the power of the 
great proprietors , not as enemies of the commonwealth , but as 
rivals to his faction. The surest way to diminish the influence of 
property in elections is so to alter the constituencies as to remove 
the electors from the immediate control of individual proprietors. 
Under the old Ionic and hereditary divisions of four tribes, many 
ancient associations and ties between the poorer and the nobler 
classes were necessarily formed. By ope bold innovation, the 
whole importance of which was not immediately apparent, Clis— 
thenes abolished these venerable divisions , and by a new geogra- 
phical survey, created ten tribes instead of the former four. These 
were again subdivided into districts, or demes; the number seems 
to have varied, but at the earliest period they were not less than 
one hundred — at a later period they exceeded one hundred and 
seventy. To these demes were transferred all the political rights 
and privileges of the divisions they supplanted. Each had a local 
magistrate and local assemblies. Like corporations, these petty 
courts of legislature ripened the moral spirit of democracy while 
fitting men for the exercise of the larger rights they demanded. A. 
consequence of the alteration of the number of the tribes was an 
increase in the number that composed the senate , which now rose 
from four to five hundred members. 

Clisthenes did not limit himself to this change in the consti- 
tuent bodies — he increased the total number of the constituents : 
new citizens were made — aliens were admitted — and it is sup- 
posed by some, though upon rather vague authorities, that several 
slaves were enfranchised. It was not enough, however, to aug- 
ment the number of the people, it was equally uecessary to prevent 
the ascension of a single man. Encouraged by the example in 
other states of Greece , forewarned by the tyranny of Pisistratus, 
Clisthenes introduced the institution of the Ostracism.* Probably 
about the same period , the mode of election to public offices gene- 
rally was altered from the public vote to the secret lot.** It is 

* jBiian. V. Hist. xiii. 24. 

** Wachsm. i. 1. §. 273. Others contend for a later date to this most 
important change; but, on the whole, it seems a necessary conse- 
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evident that these changes , whether salutary or pernicious , were 
not wanton or uncalled for. The previous constitution had not 
sufficed to protect the republic from a tyranny ; something defl- 
cient in the machinery of Solon's legislation had for half a century 
frustrated its practical intentions. A change was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to the existence of the Free State ; and the care with which 
that change was directed towards the diminution of the aristocratic 
influence, is in itself a proof that such influence had been the 
shelter of the defeated tyranny. The Athenians themselves always 
considered the innovations of Clisthenes but as the natural deve- 
lopement of the popular institutions ofSolon ; and that decisive and 
energetic noble seems indeed to have been one of those rude but 
serviceable instruments by which a more practical and perfect 
action is often wrought out from the incompleted theories of greater 
statesmen. 

VI. Meanwhile, Isagoras, thus defeated by his rival, had the 
mean ambition to appeal to the Spartan sword. Ancient scandal 
attributes to Cleomenes , king of Sparta , an improper connexion 
with the wife of Isagoras , and every one knows that the fondest 
friend of the cuckold is invariably the adulterer; — the national 
policy of founding aristocracies was doubtless , however , a graver 
motive with the Spartan king than his desire to assist Isagoras. 
Cleomenes by a public herald proclaimed the expulsion of Clis- 
thenes , upon a frivolous pretence that the Alcmaeonidae were still 
polluted by the hereditary sacrilege of Cylon. Clisthenes privately 
retired from the city, and the Spartan king, at the head of an in- 
considerable troop, re-entered Athens — expelled, at the instance 
of Isagoras, seven hundred Athenian families, as inculpated in the 
pretended pullution of Clisthenes — dissolved the senate — and 
committed all the offices of the state to an oligarchy of three hundred, 
(a number and a council founded upon the Dorian habits,) each of 


quence of the innovations of Clisthenes, which were all modelled upon 
the 'one great system of breaking down the influence of the aristocracy. 
In the speech of Otanes, (Herod, lib. iii. c. 80 ,) it is curious to observe 
bow much the vote by lot was identified with a republican form of go- 
vernment. 
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whom was the creature of Isagoras. But the noble assembly he 
had thus violently dissolved refused obedience to his commands ; 
they appealed to the people, whom the valour of liberty simulta- 
neously aroused , and the citadel , of which Isagoras and the Spar- 
tans instantly possessed themselves, was besieged by the whole 
power of Athens. The conspirators held out only two days; on 
the third, they accepted the conditions of the besiegers , and de- 
parted peaceably from the city. Some of the Athenians , who had 
shared the treason without participating in the flight, were justly 
executed. Clisthenes, with the families expelled by Cleomenes, 
was recalled, and the Republic of Athens was thus happily re-estab- 
lished. 

VII. But the iron vengeance of that nation of soldiers, thus 
far successfully braved , was not to be foreboded without alarm by 
the Athenians. They felt that Cleomenes had only abandoned his 
designs, to return to them more prepared for contest; and Athens 
was not yet in a condition to brave the determined and never-spa- 
ring energies of Sparta. The Athenians looked around the states of 
Greece — many in alliance with Lacedaemon — some governed by 
tyrants — others distracted with their own civil dissensions; — 
there were none from whom the new commonwealth could hope for 
a suflicient assistance against the revenge of Cleomenes. In this 
dilemma, they resorted to the only aid which suggested itself, and 
sought, across the boundaries of Greece, the alliance of the barba- 
rians. They adventured a formal embassy to Artaphernes, Satrap 
ofSardis, to engage the succour of Darius, king ofPersia. 

Accompanying the Athenians in this mission , full of interest, 
for it was the Brst public transaction between that republic and the 
throne ofPersia, I pause to take a rapid survey of the origin of 
that mighty empire , whose destinies became thenceforth involved 
in the history of Grecian misfortunes and Grecian fame. That 
survey commences with the foundation of the Lydian monarchy. 

VIII. Amidst the Grecian colonies of Asia whose rise we have 
commemorated , around and above a hill commanding spacious 
and fertile plains watered by the streams of the Cayster and Maean- 
der, an ancient Pelasgic tribe , called the Matonians, had estab- 
lished their abode. According to Herodotus, these settlers early 
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obtained the name of Lydians, from Lydus, the son of Atys. The 
Dorian revolution did not spare these delightful seats; and an He- 
raclid dynasty is said to have reigned five hundred years over the 
Matouians ; these in their turn were supplanted by a race known to 
us as the Mermnada;, the founder of whom, Gyges, murdered 
and dethroned the last of the Heraclidae; and with a new dynasty 
seems to have commenced a new and less Asiatic policy. Gyges, 
supported by the oracle of Delphi, was the first barbarian , except 
one of the many Phrygian kings claiming the name of Midas, who 
made votive offerings to that Grecian shrine. From his time this 
motley tribe, the link between Hellas and the East, came into fre- 
quent collision with the Grecian colonies. Gyges himself made 
war with Miletus and Smyrna, and even captured Colophon. With 
Miletus, indeed, the hostility of the Lydians became hereditary, 
and was renewed with various success by the descendants of Gyges, 
until , in the time of his great-grandson Alyattes , a war of twelve 
years with that splendid colony was terminated by a solemn peace 
and a strict alliance. Meanwhile, the petty but warlike monarchy 
founded by Gyges had preserved the Asiatic Greeks from dangers 
yet more formidable than its own ambition. From a remote pe- 
riod, savage and ferocious tribes, among which are pre-eminent 
the. Treres and Cimmerians, had often ravaged the inland plains — 
now for plunder, now for settlement. Magnesia had been entirely 
destroyed by the Treres — even Sardis , the capital of the Merm- 
nadae, had been taken, save the citadel , by the Cimmerians. It 
was reserved for Alyattes to terminate these formidable irruptions, 
and Asia was finally delivered by his arms from a people in whom 
modern erudition ha6 too fondly traced the ancestors of the Cymry, 
or Ancient Britons.* To this enterprising and able king succeeded 
a yet more illustrious monarch , who ought to have found in his 
genius the fame he has derived from his misfortunes. At the age 
of thirty-five , Croesus ascended the Lydian throne. Before asso- 
ciated in the government with his father, he had rendered himself 
distinguished in military service; and, wise, accomplished, but 
grasping and ambitious , this remarkable monarch now completed 

* Sec Sharon Turner , vol. i. book i. 
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the designs of his predecessors. Commencing with Ephesns , he 
succeeded in rendering tributary every Grecian colony on the 
western coast of Asia ; and , leaving to each state its previous in- 
stitutions, he kept by moderation what he obtained by force. 

Croesus was about to construct a fleet for the purpose of adding 
to his dominions the isles of the AZgxaa , but is said to have been 
dissuaded from his purpose by a profound witticism of one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. “The islanders,” said the sage, 
“ are about to storm you in your capital of Sardis , with ten thou- 
sand cavalry." — “Nothing could gratify me more,” said the 
king, “than to see the islanders invading the Lydian continent 
with horsemen.” “Right," replied the wise man, “and it will 
give the islanders equal satisfaction to find the Lydians attacking 
them by a fleet. To revenge their disasters on the land , the Greeks 
desire nothing better than to meet you on the ocean.” The an- 
swer enlightened the king, and instead of fitting out bis fleet, he 
entered into amicable alliance with the lonians of the isles. * But 
his ambition was only thwarted in one direction to strike its roots 
in another; and he turned his invading arms against his neigh- 
bours on the continent, until he had progressively subdued nearly 
all the nations, save the Lycians and Cilicians, westward to the 
Halys. And thus rapidly and majestically rose from the scanty 
tribe and limited territory of the old Maeonians , the Monarchy of 
Asia Minor. 

IX. The renown of Croesus established , his capital of Sardis 
became the resort of the wise and the adventurous , whether of 
Asia or of Greece. In many respects the Lydians so closely re- 
sembled the Greeks as to suggest the affinity which historical evi- 
dence scarcely suffices to permit us absolutely to affirm. The 
manners and the customs of either people did not greatly ditl’er, 
save that with the Lydians, as still throughout the East, but 
little consideration was attached to women ; — they were alike in 
their cultivation of the arts , and their respect for the oracles of 
religion — and Delphi , in especial , was inordinately enriched by 
the prodigal superstition of the Lydian kings. 

* Herod, b. i. c. xxvi. 
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The tradition which ascribes to the Lydians the invention of 
coined money is a proof of their commercial habits. The neigh - 
bouring Tmolus teemed with gold, which the waters of the 
Pactolus bore into the very streets of the city. Their industry 
was exercised in the manufacture of articles of luxury rather 
than those of necessity. Their purple garments — their skill 
in the workmanship of metals — their marts for slaves aod 
eunuchs — their export trade of unwrought gold — are sufficient 
evidence both of the extent and the character of their civilisation. 
Yet the nature of the Oriental government did not fail to operate 
injuriously on the more homely and useful directions of their 
energy. They appear never to have worked the gold mines , whose 
particles were borne to them by the careless bounty of the Pacto- 
lus. Their early traditional colonies were wafted on Grecian ves- 
sels. The georgeous presents, with which they enriched the Hel- 
lenic temples, seem to have been fabricated by Grecian art, and 
even the advantages of commerce they seem rather to have suf- 
fered, than to have sought. But what a people, so suddenly 
risen into splendour, governed by a wise prince, and stimulated 
perhaps to eventual liberty by the example of the European 
Greeks , ought to have become , it is impossible to conjecture ; — 
perhaps the Hellenes of the East. 

At this period, however, of such power and such promise, 
the fall of the Lydian empire was decreed. Far from the fertile 
fields and gorgeous capital of Lydia , amidst sterile mountains, 
inhabited by a simple and hardy race , rose the portentous star of 
the Persian Cyrus. 

X. A victim to that luiury which confirms a free, but destroys 
a despotic state, the vast foundations of the Assyrian empire 
were crumbling into decay, when a new monarchy, destined to 
become its successor, sprung up amongst one of its subject na- 
tions. Divided into various tribes, each dependant upon the As- 
syrian sceptre, was a warlike, wandering, and primitive race, 
known to us under the name of Medes. Deioces, a chief of one 
of the tribes, succeeded in uniting these scattered sections into a 
single people, built a city, and founded an independent throne. 
His son , Phraortes , reduced the Persians to his yoke — overran 
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Asia — advanced to Nineveh — and ultimately perished in battle 
with a considerable portion of his army. Succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares , that monarch consummated the ambitious desigus of 
his predecessors. He organized the miscellaneous hordes that 
compose an Oriental army into efficient and formidable discipline, 
vanquished the Assyrians, and besieged Nineveh, when a mighty 
irruption of the Scythian hordes called his attention homeward. 
A defeat which at one blow robbed this great king of the dominiou 
of Asia , was ultimately recovered by a treacherous massacre of the 
Scythian leaders. The Medes regained their power and prosecuted 
their conquests — Nineveh fell — LB. C. 006. ] and through the 
whole Assyrian realm , Babylon alone remained unsubjugated by 
the Mede. To this new-built and wide-spread empire succeeded 
Astyages , son of the fortunate Cyaxares. But it is the usual cha- 
racter of a conquering tribe to adopt the habits and be corrupted 
by the vices of the subdued nations amongst which the invaders 
settle ; and the peaceful reign of Astyages sufficed to enervate that 
vigilant and warlike spirit in the victor race, by which alone the vast 
empires of theEast can be preserved from their natural tendency to 
decay. The Persians, subdued hy the grandsire of Astyages, 
seized the occasion to revolt. Amongst them rose up a native 
hero , the Gengis-khan of the ancient world. Through the fables 
which obscure his history w'e may be allowed to conjecture, that 
Cyrus, or Khosroo, was perhaps connected by blood with Astyages, 
and, more probably, that he was entrusted with command 
amongst the Persians by that weak and slothful monarch. Be that 
as it may , he succeeded in uniting under his banners a martial and 
uncorrupted population, overthrew the Median monarchy, and 
transferred to a dynasty, already worn out with premature old age, 
the vigorous and aspiring youth of a mountain-race. Such was 
the formidable foe that now menaced the rising glories of the Ly- 
dian king. 

XI. Croeesuswas allied by blood with the dethroned Astyages, 
and individual resentment at the overthrow of his relation co- 
operated with his anxious fears of the ambition of the victor. A 
less sagacious prince might easily have foreseen that the Persians 
would scarcely be secure in their new possessions , ere the wealth 
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And domains of Lydia would tempt the restless cupidity of their 
chief. After much deliberation , as to the course to be pursued, 

Croesus resorted for advice to the most celebrated oracles ofGreece, 
and even to that of the Libyan Ammon. The answer he received 
from Delphi flattered , more fatally than the rest , the inclinations 
of the king. He was informed “that if he prosecuted a war with 
Persia a mighty empire would be overthrown , and he was advised * 

to seek the alliance of the most powerful states of Greece.” Over- 
joyed with a response to which his hopes gave but one interpreta- 
tion , the king prodigalized fresh presents on the Delphians , and 
received from them in return, for his people and himself, the 
honour of priority above all other nations in consulting the oracle, 
a distinguished seat in the temple , and the right of the citizenship 
of Delphi. Once more the fated monarch sought the oracle , and 
demanded if his power should ever fail. Thus replied the 
Pythian: — “When a mule shall sit enthroned over IheMedes, 
fly, soft Lydian, across the pebbly waters of the Herm us.” The 
ingenuity of Croesus could discover in this reply no reason for 
alarm , confident that a mule could never be the sovereign of the 
Medes. Thus animated , aud led on , the son of Alyattes pre- 
pared to oppose, while it was yet time, the progress of the Per- 
sian arms. He collected all the force he could summon from bis 
provinces — crossed the Halys — entered Cappadocia — de- 
vastated the surrounding country — destroyed several towns — and 
finally met on the plains of Pleria the Persian army. The victory 
was undecided ; but Croesus , not satisfied with the force he led, 
which was inferior to that of Cyrus, returned to Sardis, dis- 
patched envoys for succour into Egypt and to Babylon, and dis- 
banded, for the present, the disciplined mercenaries whom he 
had conducted into Cappadocia. But Cyrus was aware of the 
movements of the enemy , and by forced and rapid marches ar- 
rived at Sardis, and encamped before its walls. His army dis- 
missed — his allies scarcely reached by his ambassadors — Croe- 
sus yet showed himself equal to the peril of his fortune. His Ly- 
dians were amongst the most valiant of the Asiatic nations — dex- 
terous in their national weapon, the spear, and renowned for 
the skill aud prowess of their cavalry. 
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XII. In a wide plain , in the very neighbourhood of the royal 
Sardis, and watered “by the pebbly stream of the Hermus,” the 
cavalry of Lydia met, and were routed by, the force of Cyrus. The 
city was besieged and taken , and the wisest and wealthiest of the 
Eastern kings sunk thenceforth into a petty vassal , consigned as 
guest or prisoner to a Median city near Ecbatana.* The prophecy 
was fulfilled, and a mighty empire overthrown.** 

The Grecian colonies of Asia , during the Lydian war, had re- 
sisted the overtures of Cyrus, and continued faithful to Croesus; 
they had now cause to dread the vengeance of the conqueror. The 
Ionians and /Eoiians sent to demand the assistance ofLacedaemon, 
pledged equally with themselves to the Lydian cause. But the 
Spartans, yet more cautious than courageous , saw but little profit 
in so unequal an alliance. They peremptorily refused the oiler of 
the colonists, but, after their departure, warily sent a vessel of 
fifty oars to watch the proceedings of Cyrus , and finally deputed 
Lacrines, a Spartan of distinction, to inform the monarch of the 
Persian, Median, and Lydian empires, that any injury to the Gre- 
cian cities would be resented by the Spartans. Cyrus asked with 

* Ctcsias. Mr. Thirlwall, in my judgment, very properly contents 
himself with recording the ultimate destination of Crmsus as we find it in 
Ctesias, to the rejection of the beautiful romance of Herodotus. Justin 
observes that Croesus was so beloved among the Grecian cities that had 
Cyrus exercised any cruelty against him, the Persian hero would havo 
drawn upon himself a war with Greece. 

** After his fall, Croesus is said by Herodotus to have reproached 
the Pythian with those treacherous oracles that conduced to the loss of 
his throne, and to have demanded if the gods of Greece were usually de- 
lusive and ungrateful. True to that dark article of Grecian faith which 
punished remote generations for ancestral crimes, the Pythian replied, 
that Croesus had been fated to expiate in bis own person the crimes of 
Gyges, the murderer of his master; — that, for the rest, the declarations 
of the oracle had been verified; the mighty empire, denounced by the 
divine voice, had been destroyed, for U was his own, and the mule, Cyrus, 
was presiding over the Lydian realm: a mule might the Persian hero 
justly be entitled, since his parents were of different ranks and nations. 
His father a low-born Persian — his mother a Median princess. — Hero- 
dotus assures us that Croesus was content with the explanation — if so, 
the God of Song was more fortunate than the earthly poets he inspires, 
who have indeed often, imitating his example, sacrificed their friends to 
a play upon words, without being so easily able to satisfy their victims. 
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polite astonishment of the Greeks about him, “Who these Spar- 
tans were?” and having ascertained as much as he could compre- 
hend concerning their military force and their social habits , re- 
plied, “That men who had a large space in the middle of their 
city for the purpose of cheating one another, could not be to him 
an object of terror:” so little respect had the hardy warrior for the 
decent frauds of oratory and of trade. Meanwhile, he obligingly 
added, “ that if he continued in health, their concern for the Io- 
nian troubles might possibly be merged in the greatness of their 
own.” Soon afterwards Cyrus swept onwards In the prosecution 
of his vast designs, overrunning Assyria , and rushing through the 
channels of Euphrates into the palaces of Babylon, and the halls of 
the scriptural Belshazzar. His son , Cambyses, added the mystic 
Egypt to the vast conquests of Cyrus — and a stranger to the blood 
of the great victor, by means of superstitious accident or political 
intrigue, ascended the throne of Asia, known to European history 
under the name of Darius. The generals of Cyrus had reduced to 
the Persian yoke the Ionian colonies ; the Isle of Samos , (the first 
of the isles subjected,) was afterwards conquered by a satrap of 
Sardis , and Darius , who , impelled by the ambition of his prede- 
cessors , had led with no similar success a vast armament against 
the wandering Scythians, added, on his return, Lesbos, Chios, 
and other isles in the yEgsan , to the new monarchy of the world. 
As in the often analogous history of Italian republics, we find in 
every incursion of the German emperor that some crafty noble of a 
free state joined the banner of a Frederic or a Henry in the hope of 
receiving from the imperial favour the tyranny of his own city — 
so there had not been wanting in the Grecian colonies men of bold- 
ness and ambition, who flocked to the Persian standard, and in 
gratitude for their services against the Scythian , were rewarded 
with the supreme government of their native cities. Thus was 
raised Coes , a private citizen , to the tyranny of Mitylene — and 
thus Histiseus, already possessing, was confirmed by Darius in, 
that of Miletus. Meanwhile Megabazus , a general of the Persian 
monarch, at the head of an army of eighty thousand men, subdued 
Thrace, and made Macedonia tributary to the Persian throne. 
Having now established, as he deemed securely , the affairs of the 

Athens. I. " J6 
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empire in Asia Minor , Darius placed bis brother Artaphernes in 
the powerful satrapy of Sardis, and returned to bis capital of 
Susa. 

XIII. To this satrap , brother of that mighty monarch , came 
the ambassadors of Athens. Let us cast our eyes along the map of 
tbc ancient world — and survey the vast circumference of the Per- 
sian realm , stretching almost over the civilized globe. To the 
east no boundary was visible before the Indus. To the north the 
empire extended to the Caspian and the Euxiae seas, with that 
steep Caucasian range , never passed even by the most daring of 
the early Asiatic conquerors. Eastward of the Caspian, the civers 
of Oxus and Iaxartes divided the subjects of the Great King from 
the ravages of the Tartar ; the Arabian peninsula interposed its 
burning sands , a barrier to the south — while the western terri- 
tories of the empire, including Syria , Phoenicia, the fertile satra- 
pies of Asia Minor, were washed by the Mediterranean seas. 
Suddenly turning from this immense empire, let us next endeavour 
to discover those dominions from which the Athenian ambassadors 
were deputed : far down in a remote corner of the earth we per- 
ceive at last the scarce visible nook of Attica, with its capital of 
Athens — a domain that in its extremest length measured sixty 
geographical miles! We may now judge of the condescending 
wonder with which the brother of Darius listened to the ambassa- 
dors of a people, by whose glory alone his name is transmitted to 
posterity. Yet was there nothing unnatural or unduly arrogant in 
his reply. “ Send Darius,” said the satrap affably, “earth and 
water, (the accustomed symbols of homage,) and he will accept 
your alliance.” The ambassadors deliberated , and impressed by 
the might of Persia, and the sense of their own unfriended condi- 
tion, they accepted the proposals. 

If, fresh from our survey of the immeasurable disparity of 
power between the two states, we cannot but allow the answer of the 
satrap was such as might be expected, it is not without a thrill of 
sympathy and admiration we learn, that no sooner had the ambas- 
sadors returned to Athens , than they received from the handful of 
its citizens a severe reprimand for their submission. Indignant at 
the proposal of the satrap , that brave people recurred no more to 
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the thought of the alliance. In haughty patience , unassisted and 
alone , they awaited the hurst of the tempest which they foresaw. 

XIV. Meanwhile, Cleomenes, chafed at the failure of his 
attempt on the Athenian liberties, and conceiving, in the true 
spirit of injustice, that he had been rather the aggrieved than the 
aggressor, * levied forces in different parts of the Peloponnesus, 
hut without divulging the object he had in view. That object was 
two-fold — vengeance upon Athens , and the restoration of Isa- 
doras. At length he threw off the mask, and at the head of a con- 
siderable force seized upon the holy city of Eleusis. Simultane- 
ously, and in concert with the Spartan, the Boeotians forcibly took 
possession of OEnoe and Hysiae — two towns on the extremity of 
Attica; while from Chalcis, (the principal city of the isle of Euboea 
which fronted the Attic coast,) a formidable band ravaged the 
Athenian territories. Threatened by this three-fold invasion , the 
measures of the Athenians were prompt and vigorous. They left 
for the present unavenged the incursions of the Boeotians and Chal- 
cidians, and marched with all the force they could collect against 
Cleomenes at .Eleusis. The two armies were prepared for battle, 
when a sudden revolution in the Spartan camp delivered the Athe- 
nians from the most powerful of their foes. The Corinthians, en- 
snared by Cleomenes into measures, of the object of which they 
had first been ignorant, abruptly retired from the held. Imme- 
diately afterwards a dissension broke out between Cleomenes and 
Demaratus , the other king of Sparta , who had hitherto supported 
his colleague in all his designs, and Demaratus hastily quitted 
Eleusis., and returned to Lacedaemon. At this disunion between 
the kings of Sparta , accompanied , as it was , by the secession of 
the Coeintbians, the other confederates broke up the camp, re- 
turned home , and left Cleomenes with so scanty a force that he 
was compelled to forego his resentment and his vengeance , and 
retreat from the sacred city. The Athenians now turned their 
arms against the Chalcidians , who had retired to Eubcea ; but en- 
countering the Boeotians , who were on their march to assist their 
island ally , they engaged , and defeated them with a considerable 


* Herod. 1. v. c. 74. 
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slaughter. Flushed by their victory, the Athenians rested not 
upon their arms — on the same day they crossed that narrow strait 
which divided them from Euboea, and obtained a second and 
equally signal victory over the ChalcidiaBS. There they confirmed 
their conquest by the establishment of four thousand colonists * 
in the fertile meadows of Euboea, which had been dedicated by the 
islanders to the pasturage of their horses. The Athenians returned 
in triumph to their city. At the price of two minx each , their 
numerous prisoners were ransomed , and the captive chains sus- 
pended from the walls of the citadel. A tenth part of the general 
ransom was consecrated , and applied to the purchase of a brazen 
chariot, placed in the entrance of the citadel, with an inscription 
which dedicated it to the tutelary goddess of Athens. 

“Not from the example of the Athenians only,” proceeds the 
father of history, “but from universal experience, do we learn 
that an equal form of government is the best. While in subjection 
to tyrants the Athenians excelled in war none of their neighbours 

— delivered from the oppressor, they excelled them all ; — an evi- 
dent proof that, controlled by one man they exerted themselves 
feebly, because exertion was for a master; regaining liberty, each 
man was made zealous , because his zeal was for himself, and his 
individual interest was the common weal.” ** — Venerable praise 
and accurate distinction ! *** 

XV. The Baotians, resentful of their defeat, sent to the 
Pythian oracle to demand the best means of obtaining revenge. The 
Pythian recommended an alliance with their nearest neighbours. 
The Boeotians, who, although the inspiring Helicon hallowed their 
domain , were esteemed but a dull and obtuse race , interpreted 
this response in favour of the people of the rocky island of jEgina 

— certainly not their nearest neighbours, if the question were to 
be settled by geographers. The wealthy inhabitants of that illus- 

• If colonists they can properly be called — they retained their con- 
nexion with Athens, and all their rights of franchise. 

•* Herod. I. v. c. 78. 

Mr. Mitford, constantly endeavouring to pervert the simple ho- 
nesty of Herodotus to a sanction of despotic governments, carefully sluri 
over this remarkable passage. 
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Irious isle, which, rising above that part of the JE gaean called 
Sinus Saronicus, we may yet behold in a clear sky from the heights 
of Phyle, had long entertained a hatred against the Athenians. 
They willingly embraced the proffered alliance of the Boeotians, 
and the two states ravaged in concert the coast of Attica. While 
the Athenians were preparing to avenge the aggression , they re- 
ceived a warning from the Delphic oracle, enjoining them to refrain 
from all hostilities with the people of ./Egina for thirty years, at 
the termination of which period they were to erect afaneto^Eacus, 
(the son of Jupiter, from whom, according to tradition, the island 
had received its name,) and then they might commence war with 
success. The Athenians, on hearing the response, forestalled 
the time specified by the oracle by erecting at once a temple to 
./Eacus in their forum. After-circumstances did not allow them 
to delay to the end of thirty years the prosecution of the war. 
Meanwhile , the unsleeping wrath of their old enemy , Cleomcnes, 
demanded their full attention. In the character of that fierce and 
restless Spartan, we recognise from the commencement of his 
career the taint of that insanity to which he subsequently fell a 
victim. * In his earlier life, in a war with the Argives, he had 
burnt five thousand fugitives by setting fire to the grove whither 
they had fled — an act of flagrant impiety, no less than of ferocious 
cruelty, according to the tender superstition of the Greeks. Dur- 
ing his occupation of Eleusis, he wantonly violated the mysterious 
sanctuary of Orgas — the place above all others most consecrated 
to the Eleusinian gods. His actions and enterprises were invari- 
ably inconsistent and vague. He enters Athens to restore her li- 
berties — joins with Isagoras to destroy them; engages in an at- 
tempt to revolutionize that energetic state without any adequate 
preparation — seizes the citadel to-day to quit it disgracefully to- 
morrow; invades Eleusis with an army he cannot keep together, 
and , in the ludicrous cunning common to the insane , disguises 
from his allies the very enemy against whom they are to fight, in 
order , as common sense might have expected , to be deserted by 
them in the instant of battle. And now, prosecuting still farther 

Pausanias, b. iii. c. 5 and 6. 
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the contradictory tenor of his conduct, he who had driven Hippias 
from Athens persuades the Spartan assembly to restore the very 
tyrant the Spartan arms had expelled. In order to stimulate the 
fears of his countrymen , Cleomenes * asserted , that he had dis- 
covered in the Athenian citadel certain oracular predictions, till 
then unknown , foreboding to the Spartans many dark and strange 
calamities from the hands of the Athenians. ** The astute people 
whom the king addressed were more moved by political interests 
than religious warnings. They observed that when oppressed by 
tyranny the Athenians had been weak and servile , but if admitted 
to the advantages of liberty, would soon grow to a power equal to 
their own: *** And in the restoration of a tyrant, their sagacity 
foreboded the depression of a rival. 

XVI. Hippias , who had hitherto resided with his half-brother 
at Sigeum , was invited to Lacedaemon. He arrived the Spartans 
assembled the ambassadors of their various tribes — and in full 
council thus spoke the policy of Sparta. 

“Friends and allies, we acknowledge that we have erred; 
misled by deceiving oracles , we have banished from Athens men 
nnited to us by ancient hospitality. We restored a republican 
government to an ungrateful people, who, forgetful that to us 
they owed their liberty , expelled from amongst them our subjects 
and our king. Every day they exhibit a fiercer spirit — proofs of 
which have been already experienced by the Boeotians, the Chalci- 
dians, and may speedily extend to others, unless they take in 
time wise and salutary precautions. We have erred — we are 
prepared to atone for our fault, and to aid you in the chastisement 
of the Athenians. With this intention we have summoned Hip- 


* Mr. Milford, always unduly partial to the Spartan policy, styles 
Cleomenes, “a man violent in his temper, but of considerable abilities." 
There is no evidence of bis abilities. His restlessness and ferocity made 
him assume a prominent part which he was never adequate to fulfil : he 
was, at best, a cunning madman. 

•• Why, if discovered so long since by Cleomenes , were they con- 
cealed till now? Tbe Spartan prince, afterwards detected in bribing the 
oracle itself, perhaps forged these oracular predictions. 

*** Herod, b.v. c. 91. 
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pias and yourselves, that by common council and 1 united) arms we 
may restore to the son of Pisistratus the dominion and- tie dignity 
of which we have- deprived him.” 

The sentiments of the Spartans received but little favour in the 
assembly. After a dead and chilling silence, up rose Sosicles, 
the ambassador for Corinth , whose noble reply reveals to us the 
true cause of the secession of the Corinthians at Eleusis. 

“We may expect,” said he, with indignant eloquence, “to 
see the earth take the place of heaven , since you , O Spartans, 
meditate the subversion of equal laws and the restoration of tyran- 
nical governments — a design than which nothing can be more 
unjust, nothing more wicked. If you think it well that states 
should be governed by tyrants, Spartans, before you establish 
tyranny for others, establish it amongst yourselves !■ Y\m aot 
unworthily with your allies. You , who so carefully guard against 
the intrusion of tyranny in Sparta — had you known it as we have 
done , you would be better sensible of the calamities it entails : 
listen to some of its effects.” (Here the ambassador related at 
length the cruelties of Periander , the tyrant of Corinth.) •*' Such,” 
said he , in conclusion , “such is a tyrannical government — such 
its effects. Great was our marvel when we learnt that is was you, 
O Spartans , who had sent for Hippias , — at your sentiments we 
marvel more. Oh! by the gods , the celestial guardians of Greece, 
we abjure you not to build up tyrannies in our cities. If you per- 
severe in your purpose — if, against all justice , you attempt the 
restoration of Hippias, know, at least, that the Corinthians will 
never sanction your designs.” 

It was in vain that Hippias, despite his own ability, despite 
the approval of the Spartans , endeavoured to counteract the im- 
pression of this stern harangue, — in vain he relied on the decla- 
rations of the oracles , — in vain appealed to the jealousy of the 
Corinthians , and assured them of the ambition of Athens. The 
confederates with one aecord sympathized with the sentiments of 
Sosicles , and adjured the Spartans to sanction no innovations pre- 
judicial to the liberties of a single city of Greece. 

XVII. The failure of propositions so openly made, is a fresh 
proof of the rash and unthinking character of Cleomenes — eager 
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as usual for all designs, and prepared for none. The Spartans 
abandoned their design, and Hippias, discomfited but not dis- 
spirited , quitted the Lacedaemonian capital. Some of the chiefs of 
Thessaly, as well as the prince of Macedon, offered him an ho- 
nourable retreat in their dominions. But it was not an asylum, 
it was an ally , that the unyielding ambition of Hippias desired to 
secure. He regained Sigeum, and thence, departing to Sardis, 
sought the assistance of the satrap, Artaphernes. He who in 
prosperity was the tyrant, became, in adversity, the traitor of 
his country; and the son ofPisistratus exerted every effort of his 
hereditary talent of persuasion to induce the satrap not so much to 
restore the usurper, as to reduce the Athenian republic to the 
Persian yoke.* The arrival and the intrigues of this formidable 
guest at the court of Sardis soon reached the ears of the vigilant 
Athenians; they sent to Artaphernes , exhorting him not to place 
confidence in those whose offences had banished them from Athens. 
“ If you wish for peace,” returned the satrap, “ recall Hippias.” 
Bather than accede to this condition, that brave people, in their 
petty share of the extremity of Greece, chose to be deemed the 
enemies of the vast monarchy of Persia.** 

* What is the language of Mr. Mitford at this treason? “We have 
seen,” says that historian, “the democracy of Athens itself setting the 
example (among the states of old Greece) of soliciting Persian protection. 
Will, then, the liberal spirit of patriotism and equal government juttify 
the prejudice/ of Athenian faction (!!!) and doom Hippias to peculiar 
execration, because, at length, he also, with many of his fellow-citizens, 
despairing of other means for ever returning to their native country, ap- 
plied to Artaphernes at Sardis?” It is difficult to know which to admire 
most, the stupidity or dishonesty of this passage. The Athenian demo- 
cracy applied to Persia for relief against the unjust invasion of their city 
and liberties by a foreign foice; Hippias applied to Persia, not only to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of a free slate, but to reduce that slate, 
his native city, to the subjection of the satrap. Is there any parallel be- 
tween these cases? if not, what dullness in instituting it! But the dis- 
honesty is equal to the dullness. Herodotus, the only author Mr. Mitford 
here follows, expressly declares, (1. v. c. 96,) that Hippias sought to in- 
duce Artaphernes to subject Athens to the sway of the satrap and his 
master, Darius; yet Mr. Mitford says not a syllable of this, leaving his 
reader to suppose that Hippias merely sought to be restored to his coun- 
try through the intercession of the satrap. 

■ ” Herod. 1. v. c. 96. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hisliaeus, tyrant of Miletus, removed to Persia — the government of 
that city deputed to Aristagoras, who invades Naxos with the aid of the 
Persians — ill success of that expedition — Aristagoras resolves upon 
revolting from the Persians — repairs to Sparta and to Athens — the 
Athenians and Erelrians indueed to assist the lonians — burning of 
Sardis — the Ionian war — the fate of Aristagoras — naval battle of 
Lade — fall of Miletus — reduction of Ionia — Miltiades — his charac- 
ter— Mardonius replaces Artaphernes in the Lydian satrapv — hosti- 
lities between JSgina and Athens — conduct of Cleomenes — bemaratus 
deposed — death of Cleomenes — new Persian expedition. 

I. Wb have seen that Darius rewarded with a tributary com- 
mand the services of Grecian nobles during his Scythian expedi- 
tion. The most remarkable of these deputy tyrants was Histiaeus, 
the tyrant of Miletus. Possessed of that dignity prior to his con- 
nexion with Darius, he had received from the generosity of the 
monarch a tract of land near the river Strymon , in Thrace , suffi- 
cing for the erection of a city calledMyrcinus. To his cousin, Aris- 
tagoras, he committed the government of Miletus — repaired to 
his new possession , and employed himself actively in the founda- 
tions of a colony which promised. to be one of the most powerful 
that Miletus had yet established. The site of the infant city was 
selected with admirable judgment upon a navigable river, in the 
vicinity of mines , and holding the key of commercial communica- 
tion between the long chain of Thracian tribes, on the one side, 
and the trading enterprise of Grecian cities on the other. Histiaeus 
was describing the walls with which the ancient cities were sur- 
rounded , when Megabazus, commander of the forces intended to 
consummate the conquest of Thrace, had the sagacity to warn the 
Persian king, then at Sardis, of the probable effects of the regal 
donation. “Have you, sire, done wisely,” said he, “in per- 
mitting this able and active Greek to erect a new city in Thrace? 
Know you not that that favoured land , abounding in mines of 
silver, possesses, also, every advantage for the construction and 
equipment of ships; wild Greeks and roving barbarians are min- 
gled there , ripe for enterprise — ready to execute the commands 
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of any resolute and aspiring leader? Fear the possibility of a civil 
war — prevent the chances of the ambition ofHislixus, — have 
recourse to artifice rather than to force , — get him in your power, 
and prevent his return to Greece.” 

Darius followed the advice of his general, sent forHistiaos, 
loaded him with compliments , and pretending that he could not 
live without his councils , carried him off from his Thracian settle- 
ment to the Persian capital of Susa. His kinsman , Aristagoras, 
continued to preside over the government of Miletus , then the 
most haughty and flourishing of the Ionian stales; but Naxos, 
beneath it in power , surpassed it in wealth ; the fertile soil of that 
fair isle — its numerous population — its convenient site — its 
abundant resources, attracted the cupidity of Aristagoras; he 
took advantage of a civil' commotion, in which many of the nobles 
were banished by the people — received the exiles — and, under 
the pretence of restoring them, meditated the design of annexing 
the largest of the Cyclades to the tyranny of Miletus. 

He persuaded the traitorous nobles to suffer him to treat with 
Artapheraes — successfully represented to that satrap the advan- 
tages of annexing the gem of the Cyclades to the Persian diadem — 
and Darius, listening to the advice of his delegate, sent two hun- 
dred vessels to the invasion of Naxos, under the command of his 
kinsman, Megabates. [B. C. 501.] A quarrel ensued, however, 
between the Persian general and the governor of Miletus. Mega- 
bates , not powerful enough to crush the tyrant , secretly informed 
the Naxians of the meditated attack ; and , thus prepared for the 
assault, they so well maintained themselves in their city, that after 
a siege of four months, the pecuniary resources, not only of Mega- 
bates, but of Aristagoras, were exhausted , and the invaders were 
compelled to retreat from the island. Aristagoras now saw that he 
had fallen into the pit he had digged for others : his treasury was 
drained — he had incurred heavy debts with the Persian govern- 
ment, which condemned him to reimburse the whole expense of 
the enterprise — he feared the resentment of Megabates and the 
disappointment of Artapheraes — and he foresaw that his ill-suc- 
cess might be a reasonable plea for removing him from the govern- 
ment of Miletus. While he himself was meditating the desperate 
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expedient of a revolt , a secret messenger from Histrwus suddenly 
arrived a Bfifetus. That wily Greek , disgusted with hts magnifi- 
cent captivity, had had recourse to a singular expedient : selecting 
the most faithful of his slaves , he shaved bis skull , wrote certain 
characters on the surface, and when the hair was again grown, 
dismissed this living letter to Aristagoras. * The character's com- 
manded the deputy to commence a revolt; for Histi®us imagined 
that the quiet of Miletus was the sentence of his exile. 

II. This seasonable advice , so accordant with his own views, 
charmed Aristagoras . he summoned the Milesians , and to engage 
their zealous assistance, he divested himself of the tyranny, and 
established a republic. It was a mighty epoch that, for the stfr 
of thought ! — everywhere, had awakened a desire for free govern- 
ment and equal laws; and Aristagoras, desirous of conciliating 
the rest of Ionia, assisted her various states in the establishment of 
republican institutions. CoBs, the tyrant ofMiiylene, perished 
by the hands of the people; in the rest of Ionia, the tyrants were 
punished but by exile. Thus , a spark kindled the universal train 
already prepared in thought, and the selfish ambition of Arista- 
goras forwarded the march of a revolution in favour of liberty that 
embraced all the cities of Ionia. But Aristagoras, evidently a man 
of a profound, though tortuous policy, was desirous of engaging 
not only the colonies of Greece , but the mother country also , in 
the great and perilous attempt to resist the Persian. High above 
ail the states of the elder Greece soared the military fame of Sparta ; 
and that people the scheming Milesian resolved first to persuade to 
his daring project. 

Trusting to no ambassador , but to his own powers of elo- 
quence , he arrived in person at Sparta. With a brazen chart of 


* Aulus Gellius, who relates this anecdote with more detail than 
Herodotus, asserts that the slave himself was ignorant of the characters 
written on his skull, that Hisliseus selected a domestic who had a disease 
in his eyes— shaved him, pnnctured the skin, and sending him to Miletns 
when the hair was grown, assured the credulous patient that Aristagoras 
would complete the cure by shaving him a second lime. According to 
this story we must rather admire the simplicity of the slave than the in- 
genuity of Histisus. 
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the world, as then known, in his hand, he sought to inspire the 
ambition of Cleomenes by pointing out the wide domains — the 
exhaustless treasures of the Persian realm. He depreciated the 
valour of its people, ridiculed their weapons, and urged him to the 
vast design of establishing, by Spartan valour, the magnificent 
conquest of Asia. The Spartans , always cold to the liberty of 
other states, were no less indifferent to the glory of barren victo- 
ries; and when Aristagoras too honestly replied, in answer to a 
question of the king, that from the Ionian sea to Susa, the Persian 
capital, was a journey of three months, Cleomenes abruptly ex- 
claimed, “Milesian, depart from Sparta before sunset ; — a march of 
three months from the sea! — the Spartans will never listen to so 
frantic a proposal!” Aristagoras, not defeated, sought a subse- 
quent interview, in which he attempted to bribe the king, who 
more accustomed to bribe others than be bribed, broke up the con- 
ference, and never afterwards would renew it. 

HI. The patient and plotting Milesian departed thence to 
Athens : [B. C. 500.] he arrived there just at the moment when the 
Athenian ambassadors had returned from Sardis, charged with the 
haughty reply of Artaphernes to the mission concerning Hippias. 
The citizens were aroused , excited , inflamed ; equally indignant 
at the insolenee, and fearful of the power, of the satrap. It was a 
favourable occasion for Aristagoras ! 

To the imagination of the reader this passage in history presents 
a striking picture. We may behold the great assembly of that 
lively, high-souled, sensitive, and inflammable people. There is 
the Agora; — there the half-built temple toyEacus; — above, 
the citadel , where yet hang the chains of the captive enemy ; — 
still linger in the ears of the populace, already vain of their 
prowess, andhaughty in theirfreedom, the menace of the Persian — 
the words that threatened them with the restoration of the exiled 
tyrant; and at this moment, and in this concourse, we see the 
subtle Milesian , wise in the experience of mankind , popular with 
all free states, from having restored freedom to the colonies of 
Ionia — every advantage of foreign circumstance and intrinsic 
ability in his favour, — about to address the breathless and excited 
multitude. He rose : he painted , as he had done to Cleomenes, 
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in lively colours, the wealth of Asia, the effeminate habits of its 
people — he described its armies fighting without spear or shield — 
he invoked the valour of a nation already successful in war against 
hardy and heroic foes — he appealed to old hereditary ties; the 
people of Miletus had been an Athenian colony — should not the 
parent protect the child iu the greatest of all blessings — the right 
to liberty? Now he entreats — now he promises , — the sympathy 
of the free , the enthusiasm of the brave , are alike aroused. He 
succeeds : the people accede to his views. ‘It is easier,’ says the 
homely Herodotus, ‘to gain (or delude) a multitude than an indivi- 
dual ; and the eloquence which had failed with Cleomenes enlisted 
thirty thousand Athenians.’ * 

IV. The Athenians agreed to send to the succour of their own 
colonists, the Ionians, twenty vessels of war. Melanthius, a 
man of amiable character and popular influence, was appointed 
the chief. This was the true commencement of the great Persian 
war. 

V. Thus successful , Aristagoras departed from Athens. Ar- 
riving at Miletus, he endeavoured yet more to assist his design, by 
attempting to arouse a certain colony in Phrygia , formed of Thra- 
cian captives** taken by Megabazus, the Persian general. A 
great proportion of these colonists seized the occasion to return to 
their native land — baffled the pursuit of the Persian horse — 
reached the shore — and were transported in Ionian vessels to their 
ancient home on the banks of the Strymon. Meanwhile, the Athe- 
nian vessels arrived at Miletus, joined by five ships, manned by 
Eretrians of Euboea, mindful of former assistance from the Mile- 
sians in a war with their fellow islanders, the Chalcidians, nor 
conscious , perhaps , of the might of the enemy they provoked. 

Aristagoras remained at Miletus , and delegated to his brother 
the command of the Milesian forces. The Greeks then sailed to 
Ephesus , debarked at Goressus in its vicinity , and under the con- 
duct of Ephesian guides, marched along the winding valley of the 


* Rather a hyperbolical expression — the total number of free 
Athenians did not exceed twenty thousand. 

. •* The Paeonians. 
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Cayster — whose rapid course, under a barbarous name, the 
traveller y»t traces , though the swans of the Grecian poets haunt 
Us waves no more — passed over the auriferous Mount of Tmoius, 
verdant with the vine , and fragrant with the saffron — and arrived 
at the gates of the voluptuous Sardis. They found Artaphernes 
unprepared for this sudden invasion — they seized the city; — the 
satrap and hi6 troops retreated to the citadel. 

The houses of Sardis were chiefly built of reeds , and the same 
slight and inflammable material thatched the roofs even of the few 
mansions built of brick. A house was set on fire by a soldier — 
the flames spread throughout the oity. In the midst of the con- 
flagration despair gave valour to the besieged — the wrath of man 
was less fearful than that of the element; the Lydians, and the 
Persians who were in the garrison , rushed into the market-place, 
through whieh flowed the river of Pactolus. There they resolved 
to encounter the enemy. The invaders were seized with a sadden 
panic , possibly as much occasioned by the rage of the conflagra- 
tion as the desperation of the foe ; and, retiring to Mount Tmoius, 
took advantage of the night to retrace their march along the valley 
of the Cayster. 

VI. But the Ionians were not fated to return in safety : from 
the borders of the river Halys a troop of Persians followed their re- 
treat, and overtaking them when the Ephesian territory was already 
gained , defeated the Ionians with a great slaughter, amidst which 
fell the leader of the Eretrians. 

The Athenians were naturally disappointed with’ the result of 
this expedition. Returning home , they refused all the overtures 
of Aristagoras to renew their incursions into Asia. The gallant 
Ionians continued , however, the hostilities they bad commenced 
against Darius. They sailed to the Hellespont , and reduced By- 
zantium, with the neighbouring cities. Their forces were joined 
by the Cyprians , aroused against the Persian yoke by Onesiius, 
a bold usurper , who had dethroned his brother , the prince of Sa- 
lamis, in Cyprus; and the conflagration of Sardis dazzling the 
Carians , hitherto lukewarm , united to the Ionian cause the bulk 
of that hardy population. The revolt now assumed a menacing 
and formidable aspect. Informed of these events, Darius sum- 
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moned Histiaeus : “The man,” said he, “whom you appointed 
to the government of Miletus has rebelled against me. Assisted 
by the Ionians, whom I shall unquestionably chastise, he has 
burnt Sardis. Had he your approbation? Without it would he 
have dared such treason ? Beware how you offend a second time 
against my authority.” Histiaeus artfully vindicated himself from 
the suspicions of the king. He attributed the revolt of the Ionians 
to his own absence , declared that if sent into Ionia he would soon 
restore its inhabitants to their wonted submission , and even pro- 
mised to render the island of Sardinia tributary to Persia. 

VU. Deluded by these professions , Darius dismissed the ty- 
rant of Miletus , requiring only his return on the fulfilment of his 
promises. Meanwhile, the generals of Darius pressed vigorously 
on the insurgents. Against Onesilus, then engaged in reducing 
Amathus, (the single city in Cyprus opposed to him,) Artybius, 
a Persian officer, conducted a formidable fleet. The Ionians 
hastened to the succour of their Cyprian ally — a battle ensued 
both by land and sea ; — in the latter the Ionians defeated , after a 
severe contest, the Phoenician auxiliaries of Persia — in the former, 
a treacherous desertion of some of the Cyprian troops gave a victory 
to the Persian. The brave Onesilus, who had set his fate upon 
the issue of the field, was amongst the slain. The Persians pro- 
ceeded to blockade , and ultimately to regain , the Cyprian cities: 
of these , Soli , which withstood a siege of five months , proffered 
the most obdurate resistance : with the surrender of that gallant 
city, Cyprus once more , after a year of liberty , was subjected to 
the dominion of the Great King. 

This success was increased by the reduction of several towns 
on the Hellespont, [B. C. 498.] and two signal defeats over the 
Carians, in the last of which , the Milesians, who had joined their 
ally, suffered a prodigious loss. The Carians, however, were 
not subdued , and in a subsequent engagement they effected a 
great slaughter amongst the Persians, the glory of which was 
enhanced by the death of Daurises , general of the barbarians , and 
son-in-law to Darius. But this action was not sufficiently decisive 
to arrest the progress of the Persian arms. Artaphernes , satrap 
of Sartis , and Otanes , the third general in command , led their 
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forces into Ionia and iEolia — the Ionian Clazomeo®, the jEolian 
Cuma , were speedily reduced. 

VIII. The capture of these places , with the general fortunes 
of the war, disheartened even the patient and adventurous Arista*- 
goras. He could not but believe that all attempts against the 
crushing power of Darius were in vain. He assembled the ad- 
herents yet faithful to his arms , and painted to them the necessity 
of providing a new settlement. Miletus was no longer secure , and 
the vengeance of Darius was gathering rapidly around them. After 
some consultation they agreed to repair to that town and territory 
in Thrace which had been given by Darius to Histiaeus.* Miletus 
was entrusted to the charge of a popular citizen named Pythagoras, 
and these hardy and restless adventurers embarked for Thrace. 
Aristagoras was fortunate enough to reach in safety the settlement 
which had seemed so formidable a possession to the Persian ge- 
neral ; but his usual scheming and bold ambition , not contented 
with that domain , led him to the attack of a town in its vicinity. 
The inhabitants agreed to resign it into his hands, and probably 
lulled into security by this concession , he was suddenly , with his 
whole force, cut off by an incursion of the Thracian foe. So pe- 
rished the author of many subsequent and mighty events , and 
who, the more we regard his craft, his courage , his perseverance, 
and activity , the vastness of his ends , and the perseverance with 
which he pursued them , must be regarded by the historian as one 
of the most stirring and remarkable spirits of that enterprising age. 


* Hecataeus, the historian of Miletus, opposed the retreat to My r- 
cinus, advising his countrymen rather to fortify themselves in the Isle of 
Leros, and await the occasion to return to Miletus. This early writer 
seems to have been one of those sagacious men who rarely obtain their 
proper influence in public affairs, because they address the reason in op- 
position to the passions of those they desire to lead. Unsuccessful in 
this proposition , Hecataeus had equally failed on two former occasions ; 
— first, when he had attempted to dissuade the Milesians from the revolt 
of Aristagoras; secondly, when, finding them bent upon it, be advised 
them to appropriate the sacred treasures in the temple at Branchidae to 
the maintenance of a naval force. On each occasion his advice failed 
precisely because given without prejudice or passion. The successful 
adviser must appear to sympathize even with the errors of his audience* 
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IX. The people of Miletus had not, upon light grounds or with 
feeble minds , embarked in the perilous attempt to recover their 
liberties. Deep was the sentiment that inspired — solemn and 
stern the energy which supported them. The Persian generals 
now collected in one body their native and auxiliary force. The 
Cyprians , lately subdued , were compelled to serve. [B. C. 496.] 
Egypt and Cilicia swelled the armament, and the skill of the Phoe- 
nicians rendered yet more formidable a fleet of six hundred vessels. 
With this power the Barbarians advanced upon Miletus. Most , if 
not all, of the Ionian states prepared themselves for the struggle — 
delegates met at the Panionium — it was agreed to shun the Persian 
upon land — to leave to the Milesians the defence of their city — to 
equip the utmost naval force they could command — and , assem- 
bling in one fleet off the small isle of Lad6 , opposite to Miletus, 
to hazard the battle upon the seas. Three hundred and fifty tri- 
remes were provided , and met at the appointed place. The dis- 
cipline of the navy was not equal to the valour of the enterprise; 
Dionysius, commander of the Phocseans, attempted, perhaps 
too rigorously, to enforce it; — jealousy and disgftst broke out 
amongst the troops — and the Samian leaders , whether displeased 
with their allies , or tempted by the Persians , who , through the 
medium of the exiled tyrants of Greece , serving with them , main- 
tained correspondence with the Ionians , secretly agreed to desert 
in the midst of the ensuing battle. This compact made , the Phoe- 
nicians commenced the attack , and the Ionians , unsuspicious of 
treachery, met them with a contracted line. In the beginning of 
the engagement , the Samians, excepting only eleven ships, (whose 
captains were afterwards rewarded by a public column in their 
native market-place,) fulfilled their pledge , and sailed away to 
Samos. The Lesbians , stationed next them , followed their ex- 
ample , and confusion and flight became contagious. The Chians 
alone redeemed the character of the allies, aided, indeed, by 
Dionysius the Phocsan, who, after taking three of the enemy’s 
ships, refused to retreat till the day was gone, and then, sailing 
to Phoenicia , sunk several trading vessels , enriched himself with 
their spoil , and eventually reaching Sicily , became renowned as 
a pirate, formidable to the Carthaginian and Tyrsenian families of 
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the old Phoenician foe , but holding his Grecian countrymen sacred 
from his depredations. 

The Persian armament now bent all its vengeance on Miletus ; 
they besieged it both by land and by sea — every species of mili- 
tary machine then known was directed against its walls, and in the 
sixth year after the revolt of Aristagoras, Miletus fell [B.C.494.] 
— Miletus, the capital of Ionia — the mother of a hundred colonies! 
Pittacus, Thales, Arctinus, were among the great names she gave to 
science and to song. Worthy of her renown , she fell amidst the ruins 
of that freedom which she showed how nobly she could have con- 
tinued to adorn by proving how sternly she could defend. The greater 
part of the citizens were slain — those who remained , with the 
women and the children , were borne into slavery by the victors. 
Their valour and renown touched the heart ofDarius, and he estab- 
lished the captives in a city by that part of the Erythraean sea 
which receives the waters of the Barbarian Tigris. Their ancient 
territories were portioned out between the Persians and theCarians 
of Pedasa. 

X. The Athenians received the news of this fatal siege with the 
deepest sorrow, and Herodotus records an anecdote illustrative of 
the character of that impassioned people , and interesting to the 
history of their early letters. Phrynichus , a disciple of Thespis, 
represented on the stage the capture of Miletus , and the whole 
audience burst into tears. The art of the poet was considered 
criminal in thus forcibly reminding the Athenians of a calamity 
which was deemed their own : he was fined a thousand drachma;, 
and the repitition of the piece forbidden — a punishment that was 
but a glorious homage to the genius of the poet , and the sensibility 
of the people. 

After innumerable adventures, in which he exhibited consider- 
able but perverted abilities , Histisus fell into the hands of Arta- 
phernes , and died upon the cross. Darius rebuked the zeal of the 
satrap , and lamented the death of a man , whose situation , per- 
haps , excused his artifices. 

And now the cloud swept onward — one after one the Ionian 
cities were reduced — the islands of Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
depopulated; ami all Ionia subjugated and enslaved. The Persian 
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fleet proceeded to subdue all the towns and territories to the left of 
the Hellespont. At this time their success in the Chersonesus 
drove from that troubled isthmus a chief, whose acute and daunt- 
less faculties made him subsequently the scourge of Persia , and 
the deliverer of Greece. 

XI. We have seen Miltiades , nephew to the first of that name, 
arrive at the Chersonesus — by a stroke of dexterous perfidy seize 
the persons of the neighbouring chieftains — attain the sovereignty 
of that peninsula , and marry the daughter of a Thracian prince. 
In his character was united, with much of the intellect, all the 
duplicity, of the Greek. During the war between Darius and the 
Scythians , while affecting to follow the Persian army , he had held 
traitorous intercourse with the foe, and proposed to the Grecian 
chiefs to destroy the bridge of boats across the Danube confided to 
their charge; so that, what with the force of the Scythians and the 
pressure of famine, the army of Darius would have perished 
amongst the Scythian wastes, and a mighty enemy have been lost 
to Greece — a scheme that, but for wickedness, would have been 
wise. With all his wiles, and all his dishonesty, Miltiades had 
the art , not only of rendering authority firm, but popular. Driven 
from his state by the Scythian Nomades , he was voluntarily re- 
called by the very subjects over whom he had established an armed 
sovereignty — a rare occurrence in that era of Republics. Sur- 
rounded by fierce and restless foes , and exercised in constant if 
petty warfare , Miltiades had acquired as much the experience of 
camps as the subtleties of Grecian diplomacy; yet, like many of 
the wise of small states, he seems to have been more crafty than 
rash — the first for flight wherever flight was the better policy — 
but the first for battle if battle were the more prudent. He had in 
him none of the inconsiderate enthusiasm of the hero — none of 
the blind but noble subservience to honour. Valour seems to have 
been for his profound intellect but the summation of chances, 
and when we afterwards find him the most daring soldier, it is 
only because he was the acutest calculator. 

On seeing the Phoenician fleet, under Persia, arrive off the 
Isle of Tenedos, which is opposite the Chersonesus, Miltiades 
resolved not to w r ait the issue of a battle ; as before he had fled the 

17 * 
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Scythian, so now, without a struggle , he succumbed to the Phoe- 
nician sword. He loaded fire vessels with his property — with 
four he eluded the hostile fleet — the fifth , commanded by bis 
eldest son , was pursued and taken.* In triumphant safety the 
chief of the Chersonesus arrived at Athens. He arrived at that free 
state to lose the dignity of a Thracian prince, and suddenly to be 
reminded that he was an Athenian citizen. He was immediately 
prosecuted for the crime of tyranny. His influence or his art, ad- 
miration of his genius, or compassion of his reverses , however, 
procured him an acquittal. We may well suppose that, high-born 
and wealthy , be lost no occasion of cementing his popularity in his 
native 6tate. 

XII. Meanwhile, the Persians suspended for that year all 
further hostilities against the lonians. Artaphernes endeavoured 
to conciliate the subdued colonies by useful laws , impartial taxes, 
and benign recommendation to order and to peace. The next year, 
however, that satrap was recalled , and Mardonius , a very young 
noble , the son-in-law of Darius , was appointed, at the bead of a 
considerable navai and military force , to the administration of 
the affairs in that part of the Persian empire. IB. C. 492.] Enter- 
ing Ionia , he executed a novel , a daring, but no unstatesmanlike 
stroke of policy. He removed aU the Ionian tyrants, and every- 
where restored repubiican forms of government; deeming, un- 
questionably, that he is the securest master of distant provinces 
who establishes amongst them the institutions which they best 
Ioyc. Then proceeding to (the Hellespont , Mardonius collected 
his mighty fleets and powerful army, and passed through Europe 
towards the avowed objects of the Persian vengeance — the cities 
of Eretria and Athens. 

From the time that the Athenians had assisted the forces of Mi- 
letus and Ionia in the destruction of Sardis, their offence had 
rankled deep in the bosom of Darius. Like most mon&rchs , he 

• The humane Darius — whose virtues were his own, his faults of 
his station — treated the son of Miltiades with kindness and respect, 
married him to a Persian woman , and endowed him with an estate. It 
was the habitual policy of that great king to attach to his dominions tho 
valour and the intellect of the Greeks. 
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viewed as more heinous offenders the foreign abettors of rebellion, 
than the rebels themselves. Religion, no doubt, conspired to 
augment his indignation. In the conflagration of Sardis the temple 
of the great Persian deity had perished , and the inexpiated sacri- 
lege made a duty of revenge. So keenly indeed did Darias resent 
the share that the remote Athenians had taken in the destruction of 
his Lydian capital, that on receiving the intelligence, he is said to 
have called for bis bow , and shooting an arrow in the air , to have 
prayed for vengeance against the offenders; and three times every 
day , as he sate at table , his attendants were commanded to repeat 
to him, “Sir, remember the Athenians.” 

XIII. But the design of Mardonius was not only directed 
against the Athenians and the state of Eretria, it extended also to 
the rest of Greece: preparations so vast were not meant to be 
wasted upon foes apparently insignificant, but rather to consoli- 
date the Persian conquests on the Asiatic coasts, and to impress 
on the neighbouring continent of Europe adequate conceptions of 
the power of the Great Ring. .By sea , Mardonius subdued the is- 
landers ofThasus, wealthy in its golden mines; by land, he added 
to the Persian dependencies in Thrace and Macedonia. But losses, 
both by storm and battle, drove him back to Asia, and delayed for 
a season the deliberate and organized invasion of Greece. 

In the following year, while the tributary cities Mardonius had 
subdued were employed in constructing vessels of war and trans- 
ports for cavalry , ambassadors were despatched by Darius to the 
various states of Greece, demanding the homage of earth and water 
[B.C. 491.] — a preliminary calculated to ascertain who would 
resist, who submit to, his power — and certain to afford a pretext, 
in the one case for empire, in the other for invasion. Many of the 
cities of the continent, and ail the islands visited by the ambassa- 
dors, had the timidity to comply with the terms imposed. Sparta 
and Athens hitherto at variance , united at once in a haughty and 
indignant reftisal. To so great a height was the popular rage in 
either state aroused by the very demand , that the Spartans threw 
the ambassadors into their wells, and the Athenians, into their 
pit of punishment , bidding them thence get their earth and water : 
a singular coincidence of excess in the two states — to be justified 
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by no pretence — to be extenuated only by the reflection , that li- 
berty ever becomes a species of noble madness when menaced by 
foreign danger. * 

XIV. With the rest of the islanders, the people of ./Egina, 
less resolute than their near neighbonrs and ancient foes, the 
Athenians, acceded to the proposal of tribute. This, more than 
the pusillanimity of the other states , alarmed and inflamed the 
Athenians ; they suspected that the iEginetans had formed some 
hostile alliance against them with the Persians, and hastened to ac- 
cuse them to Sparta of betraying the liberties of Greece. Nor was 
there slight ground for the suspicions of the Athenians against 
i$]gtna. The people of that island had hereditary and bitter feuds 
with the Athenians, dating almost from their independence of their 
parent state of Epidaurus; mercantile jealousies were added to an- 
cestral enmity, and the wares of Athens were forbidden all appli- 
cation to sacred uses in .d£gina. We have seen the recent occa- 
sion on which Attica was invaded by these hostile neighbours, then 
allied with Thebes; and at that period the naval force of /Egina 
was such as to exceed the unconscious and untried resources of the 
Athenians. The latter had thus cause at once to hate and to dread 
a rival placed by nature in so immediate a vicinity to themselves, 
that the submission of zEgina to the Persian seemed in itself suffi- 
cient for the destruction of Athens. 

XV. The Athenian ambassadors met with the most favourable 
reception at Sparta. The sense of their common danger, and 
sympathy in their mutual courage, united atonce these rival states; 
even the rash, and hitherto unrelenting Cleomenes, eagerly sought 
a reconciliation with his former foe. That prince went in person 
to iEgina, determined to ascertain the authors of the suspected 
treachery ; — with that characteristic violence which he never pro- 
vided the means to support, and which so invariably stamps this 
unable and headstrong Spartan , as one who would have been a 
fool , if he had not been a madman — Cleomenes endeavoured to 

• Pausanias says, that Tallhybius afterwards razed the house of 
Milliades because that chief instigated the Athenians to the execution of 
the Persian envoys. 
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seize the persons of the accused. He was stoutly resisted, and 
disgracefully baffled, in this impotent rashness; and his fellow 
king, Demaratus, whom we remember to have suddenly deserted 
Cleomens at Eleusis, secretly connived with the yEginetans in 
their opposition to his colleague , and furnished them with an ex- 
cuse, by insinuating that Cleomenes had been corrupted by the 
Athenians. But Demaratus was little aware of the dark and deadly 
passions which Cleomenes combined with his constitutional insa- 
nity. Revenge made a great component of his character, and the 
Grecian history records few instances of a nature more vehemently 
vindictive. 

There had been various rumours at Sparta respecting the legi- 
timacy of Demaratus. Cleomenes entered into a secret intrigue 
with a kinsman of his colleague, named Leotychides, who cherished 
an equal hatred against Demaratus; * the conditions between them 
were , that Cleomenes should assist in raising Leotychides to the 
throne of Demaratus, and Leotychides should assist Cleomenes in 
his vengeance against yEgina. No sooner was this conspiracy 
agreed upon than Leotychides propagated everywhere the report 
that the birth of Demaratus was spurious. The Spartans attached 
the greatest value to legitimacy, — they sent to consult the Pythian 
— and Cleomenes, through the aid of Colon , a powerful citizen of 
Delphi, bribed the oracle to assert the illegitimacy of his foe. De- 
maratus was deposed. [B. C. 491 .] Sinking at once into the rank 
of a private citizen , he was elected to some inferior office. His 
enemy, Leotychides, now upon his throne, sent him, by way of 
insult, a message to demand which he preferred — his past or his 
present dignity. Demaratus was stung, and answered, that the 
question might fix the date of much weal or much woe to Sparta ; 
saying this , he veiled his head — sought his home — sacrificed to 
Jupiter — and solemnly adjured his mother to enlighten him as to 
his legitimacy. The parental answer was far from unequivocal, 


* Demaratus bad not only prevented the marriage of Leotychides 
with a maiden named Percalos, but by a mixture of violence and artifice 
married her himself. Thus, even among the sober and unloving Spar- 
tans, woman could still be the author of revolutions. 
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and the matron appeared desirous of imputing the distinction of 
bis birth to the shade of an ancient Spartan hero, Astrobachus, 
rather than to the earthly embrace of her husband. Demaratus 
heard , and formed his decision : he escaped from Sparta , baffled 
his pursuers, and fled into Asia, where he was honourably re- 
ceived and largely endowed by the beneficent Darius. 

XVI. Leotychides, elected to the regal dignity, accompanied 
Cleomenes to /Egina : the people of that isle yielded to the autho- 
rity they could not effectually resist; and ten of their most affluent 
citizens were surrendered as hostages to Athens. But, in the 
meanwhile , the collusion of Cleomenes with the oracle was dis- 
covered — the priestess was solemnly deposed — and Cleomenes 
dreaded the just indignation of his countrymen. He fled to Thes- 
saly, and thence passing among the Arcadians, he endeavoured to 
bind that people by the darkest oaths to take arms against his na- 
tive city — so far could hatred stimulate a man consistent only in 
his ruling passion of revenge. But the mighty power of Persia 
now lowering over Lacedaemon , the Spartan citizens resolved to 
sacrifice even justice to discretion; it was not a time to distract 
their forces by new foes, and they invited Cleomenes back to 
Sparta, with the ofTer of his former station. He returned, but 
his violent career, happily for all , was now closed; his constitu- 
tional madness, no longer confined to doubtful extravagance, 
burst forth into incontrollable excess. He was put under confine- 
ment, and obtaining a sword from a Helot, who feared to disobey 
his commands, he deliberately destroyed himself — not by one 
wound, but slowly gashing the flesh from his limbs until he gra- 
dually ascended to the nobler and more mortal parts. This fero- 
cious suicide excited universal horror, and it was generally deemed 
the. divine penalty of his numerous and sacrilegious crimes : the 
only dispute among the Greeks was , to which of his black offences 
the wrath of heaven was the most justly due. * 


* The national pride of the Spartans would not, however, allow 
that their king was the object of the anger of the gods, and ascribing his 
excesses to his madness, accounted for the last by a habit of excessive 
drinking, which he bad acquired from the Scythians. 
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XVII. No sooner did the news of this snicide reach the iEgi- 
netans than those proud and wealthy islanders sought, by an em- 
bassy to Sparta to regain their hostages yet detained at Athens. 
With the death ofCleomenes, the anger of Sparta against ^Egina 
suddenly ceased — or, rather , we must suppose that a new party, 
in fellowship with the zEginetan oligarchy, came into power. The 
Spartans blamed Leotychides for his co-operation withCleomenes; 
they even offered to give him up to the iEginetans — and it was 
finally agreed that he should accompany the ambassadors of .Egina 
to Athens , and insist on the surrender of the hostages. But the 
Athenians had now arrived at that spirit of independence , when 
nor the deadly bows of Persia , nor the iron sword of Sparta , nor 
the treacherous hostilities of their nearest neighbour, could quell 
their courage or subdue their pride. They disregarded the pre- 
sence and the orations of Leotychides, and peremptorily refused to 
surrender their hostages. Hostilities between zEgina and Athens 
were immediately renewed. The zEginetans captured the sacred 
vessel then stationed at Sunium, in which several of the most emi- 
nent [B. C. 491.] Athenians were embarked for the festival of 
Apollo ; nor could the sanctity of the voyage preserve the captives 
from the ignominy of irons. The Athenians resolved upon revenge, 
and a civil dissension in .Angina placed it in their power. An 
yEginetan traitor, named Nicodromus, offered them his assistance, 
and aided by the popular party opposed to the oligarchical govern- 
ment, he seized the citadel. With twenty ships from Corinth, and 
fifty of their owu , the Athenians invaded zEgina ; but having been 
delayed in making the adequate preparations , they arrived a day 
later than bad been stipulated. Nicodromus fled; the oligarchy 
restored , took signal and barbarous vengeance upon such of their 
insurgent countrymen as fell into their hands. Meanwhile , the 
Athenian fleet obtained a victory at sea, and the war still continued. 

XVIII. While, seemingly unconscious of greater dangers, 
Athens thus practised her rising energies against the little island 
of zEgina , thrice every day the servants of the Persian king conti- 
nued to exclaim , “Sir, remember the Athenians!” * The traitor, 

♦ Herod. 1. 6, c. 94. 
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Hippias, constantly about the person of the courteous monarch, 
never failed to stimulate still farther his vengeance by appealing to 
bis ambition. At length, Darius resolved no longer to delay the 
accomplishment of his designs. He recalled Mardonius, whose 
energy , indeed , had not been proportioned to his powers , and 
appointed two other generals — Datis , a native of the warlike 
Media, and Artaphernes, bis own nephew, son to the former satrap 
of that name. These were expressly ordered to march at once 
against Eretria and Athens. And Hippias , now broken in frame, 
advanced in age,* and after an exile of twenty years , accompanied 
the Persian army — sanguine of success, and grasping, at the verge 
of life, the shadow of his former sceptre. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Persian generals enter Europe — invasion of Naxos, Carystus, 
Eretria — the Athenians demand the aid of Sparta — the result of their 
mission and the adventure of their messenger — the Persians advance 
to Marathon — the plain described — division of opinion in the Athe- 
nian camp — the advice of Miltiades prevails — the dream of Hippias 
— the battle of Marathon. 

I. On the Ciiician coast the Persian armament encamped — 
thence , in a fleet of six hundred triremes , it sailed to Samos — 
passed through the midst of the clustering Cyclades, [B. C. 490.] 
and along that part of the zEgsean sea called ‘the Icarian ,' from the 
legendary fate of the son of Daedalus — invaded Naxos — burnt her 
town and temples, and sparing the sacred Delos, in which the 
Median Datis reverenced the traditionary birth-place of two deities 
analogous to those most honoured in the Persian creed ** — awed 
into subjection the various isles , until it arrived at Euboea , divided 
but by a strait from Attica, and containing the city of theErctrians. 
The fleet first assailed Carystus , whose generous citizens refused 
both to aid against their neighbours , and to give hostages for their 
conduct. Closely besieged , and their lands wasted , they were 
compelled, however, to surrender to the Persians. Thence the 

* Herod. 1. 6, c. tot. ** The Sun and Moon. 
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victorious armament passed to Eretria. The Athenians had sent 
to the relief of that city the four thousand colonists whom they had 
established in the island — but fear, jealousy, division, were with- 
in the walls. Ruin seemed certain , and a chief of the Eretrians 
urged the colonists to quit a city which they were unable to save. 
They complied with the advice, and reached Attica in safety. 
Eretria, however, withstood a siege of six days; on theseveuth 
the city was betrayed to the Barbarians by two of that fatal oligar- 
chical party, who in every Grecian city seem to have considered no 
enemy so detestable as the majority of their own citizens; the 
place was pillaged — the temples burned — the inhabitants 
enslaved. Here the Persians rested for a few days ere they em- 
barked for Attica. 

II. Unsupported and alone, the Athenians were not dismayed. 
A swift-footed messenger was despatched to Sparta, to implore its 
prompt assistance. On the day after his departure from Athens, 
he reached his destination , went straight to the assembled magis- 
trates, and thus addressed them : — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians supplicate your aid ; suf- 
fer not the most ancient of the Grecian cities to be enslaved by the 
Barbarian. Already Eretria is subjected to their yoke, and all 
Greece is diminished by the loss of that illustrious city.” 

The resource the Athenians had so much right to expect failed 
them. The Spartans indeed , resolved to assist Athens, but not 
until assistance would have come too late. They declared that 
their religion forebade them to commence a march till the moon 
was at her full, and this was only the ninth day of the month. * 
'With this unsatisfying reply , the messenger returned to Athens. 
But employed in this arduous enterprise — his imagination in- 
flamed by the greatness of the danger — and its workings yet more 


* In his attack upon Herodotus, Plutarch asserts that the Spartans 
did make numerous military excursions at the beginning of the month; 
if this be true, so far from excusing the Spartans, it only corroborates 
the natural suspicion that they acted in accordance, not with supersti- 
tion, but with their usual calculating and selfish policy — ever as slow 
to act in the defence of other states, as prompt to assert the independence 
of their own. 
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kindled by the loneliness of his adventure and the mountain still- 
ness of the places through which he passed , the Athenian mes- 
senger related , on his return , a vision less probably the creation 
of his invention than of his excited fancy. Passing over the Monnt 
Partheflius, amidst whose wild recesses gloomed the antique grove 
dedicated to Telephus, the son of Hercules, ** the Athenian heard 
a voice call to him aloud , and started to behold that mystic god, 
to whom , above the rest of earth , were dedicated the hills and 
woods Of Arcady , — the Pelasgic Pan. The god bade him “ask 
at Athens why the Athenians forgot his worship he who loved 
them well — and might yet assist them at their need.” 

Such was the tale of the messenger. The lively credulities of 
the people believed its truth, and in calmer times dedicated a 
temple to the deity, venerated him with annual sacrifices, and the 
race of torches. 

III. While the Athenians listened to the dreams of this poe- 
tical superstition , the mighty thousands of the Mede and Persian 
landed on the Attic coast, and, conducted by Hippias among their 
leaders, marched to the plain of Marathon , which the traveller 
still beholds stretching wide and level , amidst hills and marshes, 
at the distance of only ten miles from the gates of Athens. Along 
the shore the plain extends to the length of six miles — inland it 
exceeds two. He who surveys it now , looks over a dreary waste, 
whose meagre and arid herbage is relieved but by the scanty foliage 
of unfrequent shrubs or pear trees, and a few dwarf pines droop- 
ing towards the sea. Here and there may be seen the grazing buf- 
falo, or the peasant bending at his plough: — a distant roof, a 
ruined chapel, are not sufficient evidences of the living to interpose 
between the imagination of the spectator and the dead. Such is 
the present Marathon — we are summoned back to the past. 

IV. It will be remembered that the Athenians were divided 
into ten tribes at the instigation of Clisthenes. Each of these tribes 
nominated a general ; there were therefore ten leaders to the Athe- 
nian army. Amongst them was Miltiades, who had succeeded in 

• Paus. 1. 8, c. 5. 
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ingratiating himself with the Athenian people, and obtained from 
their suffrages a command. * 

Aided by a thousand men from Plataea , then on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with the Athenians , the little army marched from 
the city, and advanced to the entrance of the plain of Marathon. 
Here they arrayed themselves in martial order , pear the temple of 
Hercules , to the east of the hills that guard the upper part of the 
valley. Thus encamped, and in sight of the gigantic power of the 
enemy, darkening the long expanse that skirts the sea , divisions 
broke out among the leaders; — some contended that a battle was 
By po meaps to be risked with such inferior forces — others , on 
the contrary , were for giving immediate battle. Of this latter ad- 
vice was Miltiades he was supported by a man already of high 
repute, though now first presented to our notice, and afterwards 
destined to act a great and splendid part in the drama of his times. 
Aristides was one of the generals of the army, ** and strenuously 
co-operated with Miltiades in the policy of immediate battle. 

Pespihe, however, the military renown of the one, and the 
civil eminence of the other, the opposite and more tame opinion 


* The exact number of the Athenians is certainly doubtful. Hero- 
dotus does not specify it. Justin estimates the number of cithern at ten 
thousand, besides a thousand PlaUeans: Nepos at ten thousand in all; 
Pausanias at nine thousand. But this total, furnished by authorities so 
equivocal, seems incredibly small. Tbe free population could have 
been little short of twenty thousand- We must add tbe numbers, already 
great, of tbe resident aliens and the slaves, who, as Pausanias tells us, 
were then for the first time admitted to military service. On the other 
band, it is evident from the speech of Miltiades to Callimachus, and tbe 
supposed treachery of the Aicmeonidae, that some, nor an inconsider- 
able, force, was left in reserve at Athens for the protection of the city. 
Let us suppose, however, that two-thirds of the Athenian citizens of 
military age, viz. between the age of twenty and sixty, marched to Mara- 
thon, (and thus was but the common proportion on common occasions,) 
the total force, with the slaves, the settlers, and tbe Plalsan auxilaries, 
could not amount to less than fifteen or sixteen thousand. But whatever 
the precise number of the heroes of Marathon, we have ample testimony 
for the general fact that it was so trifling when compared with the Per- 
sian armament, as almost to justify the exaggeration of later writers. 

* Plot, in Vit. Aris. Aristid. pro Qualuor Vias, vol. ii. p.322, edit. 
Dindorf 
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seemed likely to prevail , when Miltiades suddenly thus addressed 
the Polemarch Callimachus. That magistrate, the third of the 
nine arcbons, was held by virtue of his office equal in dignity to the 
military leaders , and to him was confided the privilege of a casting i 

vote. 

“On you, Callimachus,” said the chief of the Chersonese — 

“on you it rests, whether Athens shall be enslaved, or whether 
from age to age your country , freed by your voice , shall retain in 
yours a name dearer to her even than those of Aristogiton andHar- 
modius. * Never since the foundation of Athens was she placed 
in so imminent a peril. If she succumb to the Mede , she is ren- 
dered again to the tyranny of Hippias — but if she conquer, she 
may rise to the first eminence amongst the states of Greece. How 
this may be accomplished , and how upon your decision rests the 
event, I will at once explain. The sentiments of our leaders are 
divided — these are for instant engagement, those for procrasti- 
nation. Depend upon it, if we delay, some sedition, some tu- 
mult will break out amongst the Athenians , and may draw a part 
of them to favour the Medes ; but if we engage at once , and before 
a single dissension takes from us a single man , we may , if the 
gods give us equal fortune , obtain the victory. Consider the al- 
ternative — our decision depends on you.” 

V. The arguments of Miltiades convinced Callimachus, who 
knew well the many divisions of the city, the strength which Hip- 
pias and the Pisistratid® still probably possessed within its walls, 
and who could not but allow that a superior force becomes ever 
more fearful the more deliberately it is regarded. He interposed 
his authority. It was decided to give battle. Each general com- 
manded in turn his single day. When it came to the turn of Aris- 
tides, he gave up his right to Miltiades, showing his colleagues 
that it was no disgrace to submit to the profound experience of 
another. The example once set was universally followed, and 

* In his graceful work on Athens and Attica, Mr. Wordsworth has 
well observed the peculiar propriety of this reference to the examples of 
Ilarmodius and Aristogiton, as addressed to Callimachus. They were from 
the same borough (Aphidn®) as the Polemarch himself. 
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Milliades was thus left in absolute and undivided command. But 
that able and keen-sighted chief, fearing perhaps that if he took 
from another his day of command, jealousy might damp the ardour 
of the general thus deprived , and, as it were, degraded, waited 
till his own appointed day before he commenced the attack. 

VI. On the night before Hippias conducted the Barbarians to 
the plains of Marathon, he is said to have dreamt a dream. He 
thought he was with his mother ! In the fondness of human hopes 
he interpreted the vision favourably , and flattered himself that he 
should regain his authority, and die in his own house of old age. 
The morning now arrived that was to attest the veracity of his in- 
terpretation. 

VII. [B. C. 490.] To the left of the Athenians was a low chain 
of hills, clothed with trees, (and which furnished them timber to 
break the charge of the Persian horse ,) — to their right a torrent ; 
— their front was long , for to render it more imposing in extent, 
and to prevent being out-flanked by the Persian numbers , the 
centre ranks were left weak and shallow , but on either wing the 
troops were drawn up more solidly and strong. Callimachus , the 
Polemarch , commanded the right wing — the Plat&ans formed 
the left. They had few, if any, horsemen or archers. The details 
which we possess of their arms and military array , if not in this, 
in other engagements of the same period , will complete the pic- 
ture. We may behold them clad in bright armour, well-proof 
and tempered, which covered breast and back — the greaves, so 
ofleu mentioned by Homer, were still retained — their helmets 
were wrought and crested , the cones mostly painted in glowing 
colours, and the plumage of feathers or horse-hair rich and waving, 
in proportion to the rank of the wearer. Broad, sturdy, and 
richly ornamented , were their bucklers — the pride and darling 
of their arms, the loss of which was the loss of honour; their 
spears were ponderous, thick, and long — a chief mark of con- 
tra-distinction from the slight shall of Persia — and , with their 
short broadsword , constituted their main weapons of offence. No 
Greek army marched to battle without vows , and sacrifice , and 
prayer — and now , in the stillness of the pause , the soothsayers 
examined the entrails of the victims — they were propitious , and 
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Callimachus solemnly vowed to Diana a victim for the slaughter 
of every foe. Loud broke the trumpets* — the standards wrought 
wrought with the sacred bird of Athens were raised on high ; ** — 
it was the signal of battle — and the Athenians rushed with an im- 
petuous vehemence upon the Persian power. “The first Greeks 
of whom I have heard,” says the simple Halicarnassean , “who 
ever ran to attack a foe — the first , too , who ever beheld without 
dismay the garb and armour of the Medes; for hitherto in Greece 
the very name of Mede had excited terror.” 

VIII. When the Persian army, with its numerous horse, 
animal as well as man protected by plates of mail*** — its expert 
bowmen — its lines and deep files of turbaned-soldiers , gorgeous 
with many a blazing standard,! — headed by leaders well hardened, 
despite their gay garbs and adorned breast-plates, in many 
a more even field; — when, I say, this force beheld the Athe- 
nians rushing towards them, they considered them, thus few, 
and destitute alike of cavalry and archers, ff as madmen hurrying 
to destruction. But is was evidently not without deliberate calcu- 
lation that Miltiades bad so commenced the attack. The warlike 
experience of his Guerilla life had taught him to know the foe against 
whom he fought. To volunteer the assault was to forestall and 
cripple the charge of the Persian horse — besides , the long lances, 
the heavy arms, the hand-to-hand valour of the Greeks, must 
have been no light encounter to the more weakly mailed and less 
formidably-armed infantry of the East. Accustomed themselves 
to give the charge, it was a novelty and a disadvantage to receive 
it. Long, fierce , and stubborn was the battle. The centre wing 
of the Barbarians, composed of the Sacians and the pure Persian 
race , at length pressed hard upon the shallow centre of the Greeks, 
drove them back into the country, and, eager with pursuit, left 


• The goddess of Athens was supposed to have invented a peculiar 
trumpet used b; her favoured votaries. 

** To raise the standard was the sign of battle. — Suidas, Thucyd. 
Schol. c. 1. On the Athenian standard was depicted the owl of Minerva. 
Plut. in Vit. Lysand. 

*** zEscbyl. Persae. f JJschyl. Persae. 

if Herod. 1. 6. c. xii. 
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their own wings to the charge of Callimachus on the one side , and 
the Plataean forces on the other. The brave Polemarch , after the 
most signal feats of valour, fell lighting in the lield ; but his troops, 
undismayed , smote on with spear and sword. The Barbarians 
retreated backward to the sea , where swamps and marshes en- 
cumbered their movements, and here (though the Athenians did 
not pursue them far) the greater portion were slain, hemmed in by 
the morasses, and probably ridden down by their own disordered 
cavalry. Meanwhile , the two tribes that had formed the centre, 
one of which was commanded by Aristides,* retrieved themselves 
with a mighty effort, and the two wings, having routed tneir an- 
tagonists, now inclining towards each other , intercepted the Bar- 
barian centre , which, thus attacked , front and rear, (large trees 
felled and scattered over the plain , obstructing the movements of 
their cavalry ,) was defeated with prodigious slaughter. Evening 
came on:** — confused and disorderly, the Persians now only 
thought of flight: the whole army retired to their ships, hard 
chased by the Grecian victors, who amidst the carnage fired the 
fleet. Cynaegirus, brother to zEschyl us, the tragic poet, (him- 
self highly distinguished for his feats that day ,) seized one of the 
vessels by the poop : his hand was severed by an axe ; — he died 
gloriously of his wounds. But to none did the fortunes of that 
field open a more illustrious career than to a youth of the tribe 
Leontis , in whom , though probably then but a simple soldier in 
the ranks , was first made manifest the nature and the genius des- 
tined to command. The name of that youth was Themistoclcs.*** 
Seven vessels were captured — six thousand four hundred of the 
Barbarians fell in the field — the Athenians and their brave ally lost 
only one hundred and ninety-two ; but amongst them perished 
many of their bravest nobles. It was a superstition not uncha- 
racteristic of that imaginative people , and evincing how greatly 
their ardour was aroused, that many of them (according to Plu- 
tarch) fancied they beheld the gigantic shade of their ancestral 

• Plut. in Vit. Aristid. 

** Uqoi; tontQct. Aristoph. Vcsp. JOSO. 

*** Justin, lib. ii. c. xi. 

At /imts. 1. jg 
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Theseus , completely armed , and bearing down before them upon 
the foe. 

So perished the hopes of the unfortunate Hippias; — obscure 
and inglorious in his last hour , the exiled prince fell confounded 
amidst the general slaughter.* 

IX. Despite the capture of some vessels , and the conflagra- 
tion of others, the Persians still retained a considerable fleet, and, 
succeeding in boarding their Eretrian plunder, (which they had 
left on theEubcean Isle,) they passed thence the Promontory of 
Sunium , with the intention of circumventing the Athenians , and 
arriving at Athens before them — a design which it was supposed 
they were induced to form by the treachery of some one, suspected, 
without sufficient proof, to belong to the house of the Alcmatonids, 
who held up a shield as a signal to the Persians while they were 
under sail.** But the Athenians were under a prompt and vigilant 
commander, and while the Barbarian fleet doubled the Cape of 
Sunium , they reached their city , and effectually prevented the 
designs of the foe. Aristides , with the tribe under his command 
was left on the field to guard the prisoners and the booty, and his 
scrupulous honesty was evinced by his jealous care over the scat- 
tered and uncounted treasure.*** The painter of the nobler schools 
might find perhaps few subjects worthier of his art than Aristides 
watching at night amidst the torches of his men over the plains of 
Marathon , in sight of the blue ^Egaean no longer crowded with the 
Barbarian masts; — and near the white columns of the temple of 
Hercules , beside which the Athenians had pitched their camp. 

The Persian fleet anchored off Phalerum , the Athenian har- 
bour, and remaining there, menacing but inactive , a short time, 
sailed back to Asia. 

X. The moon had passed her full , when two thousand Spar- 
tans arrived at Athens : the battle was over and the victory won ; 

* According, however, to Suidas, he escaped and died at Lemnos. 

** This incident confirms the expressed fear of Miltiades that delay 
in giving battle might produce division and treachery among some of the 
Athenians. Doubtless bis speech referred to some particular faction or 
individuals. 

*** Plut. in Vit. Arist. 
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but so great was their desire to see the bodies of the formidable 
Medes, that they proceeded to Marathon, and returning to 
Athens , swelled the triumph of her citizens by their applause and 
congratulations. 

XI. The marble which the Persians had brought with them, 
in order to erect as a trophy of the victory they anticipated , was, 
at a subsequent period, wrought by Phidias into a statue of Ne- 
mesis. A picture of the battle, representing Miltiades in the fore- 
most place, and solemnly preserved in public, was deemed no 
inadequate reward to that great captain; and yet, conspicuous 
above the level plain of Marathon , rises a long barrow , fifteen 
feet in height, the supposed sepulchre of the Athenian heroes. 
Still does a romantic legend , not unfamiliar with our traditions of 
the north , give a supernatural terror to the spot, Nightly along 
the plain are yet heard by superstition , the neighings of chargers, 
and the rushing shadows of spectra} war.* And still, throughout 
the civilized world , (civilized how much by the arts and lore of 
Athens !) men of every clime , of every political persuasion , feel 
as Greeks at the name of Marathon. Later fields have presented 
the spectacle of an equal valour, and almost the same disparities 
of slaughter; but never, in the annals of earth, were united so 
closely in our applause , admiration for the heroism of the victors, 
and sympathy for the holiness of their cause. It was the first 
great victory of opinion ! and its fruits were reaped, not by Athens 
only, but by all Greece then, as by all time thereafter, in a 
mighty and imperishable harvest, — the invisible not less than 
the actual force of despotism was broken. Nor was it only that 
the dread which had hung upon the Median name was dispelled — 
nor that free states were taught their pre-eminence over the un- 
wieldy empires which the Persian conquerors had destroyed , — a 
greater lesson was bestowed on Greece , when she discovered that 
the monarch of Asia could not force upon a petty state the fashion 
of its government, or the selection of its rulers. The defeat of 
Hippias was of no less value than that of Darius ; and the same 


* These apparitions, recorded by Pausanias, 1. 1. c. 33, are still be- 
lieved in by the peasantry. 
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blow which struck down the foreign invader , smote also the hopes 
of domestic tyrants. 

One successful battle for liberty quickens and exalts that ’ 
proud and emulous spirit from which are called forth the civilisa- 
tion and the arts that liberty should produce , more rapidly than 
centuries of repose. To Athens the victory of Marathon was a se- 
cond Solon. 


THE END OF BOOK II. AND VOL. I. 
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